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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Shortly after the publication of the first edition of this book, 
its principal thesis—^namely, that Leibniz's philosophy was 
almost entirely derived from his logic—received overwhelming 
confirmation from the work of Louis Couturat. His La 
Logique de Leibniz (1901), supported by Ills collection of MSS. 
overlooked by previous editors, entitled Opuscules et Fragments 
in4dits de Leibniz *' (1903), showed that the “ Discours de 
M^taphysique " and the letters to Amauld, upon which I had to 
rely ^most exclusively for my interpretation, were mere samples 
of innumerable writings expressing the same point of view, which 
had remained buried among the mass of documents at Hanover 
for over two centuries. No candid reader of the Opuscules 
f»in doubt that Leibniz's metaphysic was derived by him from 
the subject-predicate logic. This appears, for example, from 
the paper “ Primae Veiitates ** (Opuscules, pp. 518-523), where 
all the main doclaines of the Monadology " are deduced, with 
terse logical rigour, from the premiss : 

“ &>emper igitur praedicatum seu consequens inest subjecto 
seu antecedenti, et in hoc ipso consistit natura veritatis in 

universum.Hoc autem est in omni veritate affirmativa 

universal! aut singulari, necessaria aut oontingente *’ (Ib. p. 518).* 
Whmever my interpretation of Leibniz differed ffom that of 
previous commentators, CSouturat’s work afforded conclusive 
confirmation, and showed that the few previously published 
texts upon which I had relied had all the importance that 1 had 
attributed to them. But Qputmnt carried inorthodoxy further 
than 1 had done, and where his interpretation differed from 
mine, lie was able to cite passages which seemed conclusive. 
The Principle of Sufficient Reason, he maintains, asserts simply 
tliat every true proposition is analytic, and is the exact converse 
of tlie Law of Contradiction, which asserts that every analytic 
proposition is true. The Identity of Indiscernibles, also, is 
expressly deduced by Leibniz from the analytic character of all 
true propositions ; for after asserting this he proceeds: “ Sequitur 
etiam hinc non diari posae duos res singulaares ado mimero 2^ffer- 
entea : utique enim oportet rationem reddi posse cur sint 
diversae, quae ex aliqua in ipsis differenda petenda est ”** 
(lb. p. 519). 

* ** Always therefore the predioate or oonsequent inheres in subject 
or antecedent, and in this &ot consiste tlra nature of truth in genend . . . 
But this is true in every affixmative truth, universal or singular, neoeesaxy 
or contingent." 

** ** It even follows irom this that CAere cannot he too ain^uiar Ukingc 
vMcK differ only numerieaUy ; for it must be possible to give a reason 
wl^ they ate diverse, which is to be sought in some diffarwruv* between 
them." 
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J^-ihniz’.*- Jotfic was, therefore, at least in his most lucid 
n (• -lent!*, >impler than that with which I have credited him. 
In parti* ular, the Law' of Sufficient Reason is interpreted in §14 
of tiie prfcisent work in a manner which is quite different from 
♦ uuturat'h, not compatible with the texts upon which he relies, 
and less consistent with Leibniz's logic. At the same time, 
tliere are abundant texts to support the view which I took. 
This is an instance of Leibniz’s general duality : he had a good 
pliilosophy which (after Amauld’s criticisms) he kept to himself, 
aiid a bad philosophy which he published with a view to fame 
and money. In this he showed bis usual acumen : his bad 
pjJloMophy was admired for its bad qualities, and his good 
pliilosoph>% which was known only to the editors of liis M8S., 
regaided by them as worthless, and left unpublished. Kor 
example, he composed, in 1686, a work on mathematical logio, 
and wiTite nn the margin hie egregie progressus sum ” ; but no 
editor before Couturat accepted bis estimate of his own work. 
In anf*ther MS., he sent out Euler's diagrams for all the moods 
oi the ^yllogism ; in yet another, he gave De Morgan’s foimula : 
A or R=not /not A^and not B). These are merely samples of 
results or methods, known by the names of subsequent dis¬ 
coverers. which should liave been known as Leibniz’s, but for the 
bad taste of liis editors and his own preference for clieap popu¬ 
larity. 1 think it probable that as he grew older he forgot the 
grMxl philosophy W'iiich he liad kept to himself, and remembered 
only the vulgarized versidn by which he won the admiration of 
Princes and (even more) of Princesses. If Couturat’s work 
could have been published in his lifetime, he would, I feel sure, 
have listed it, not as being inaccurate, but as being indiscreetly 
H(‘C‘urate. 

Buried among his fragments on logic, there is a curious 
detinition of existence. Definiri potest Existens, quod cum 
pluribus compatibile est qnam qnodlibet aliud incompatibile 
cum ipso "* (Opuscules, p. 360). Again, after saying “ Tlie 
existent is w’liat lias being or possibility, and something more," 
he proceeds: “* Ajo ig^tur Existens esse Ens quod cum plurimis 
conijiatibile est, seu Ens raaxime possibile, itaque omnia 
coexistentia aeque possibilia sunt (Ib. p. 370). Strange 
consequences follow if Leibniz intended this to be, in the strict 
sense, a dfjinition of “ existence.” For, if it was so intended. 


is compatible with 


• - The existent may be di^fined as that which 
more things than is snything ineompatiblo with itself. 

with « the being which is compatible 

po^^ possible being, so that all coexisten tilings 
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th<*re was no act of Creation : the relations* of essences are among 
eternal truths, and it is a problem in pure logic to construct tliat 
w orld \\ liich contains the greatest number of coexisting essences. 
This world, it would follow, exists by definition, without the 
ne^ed of any J3i\'ine Decree , moreover, it is a part of God, since 
Chsencets exist in God's mind. Here, as elsewhere, Ijeibniz fell 
into S]>inozi«ni whenever he allow’ed liimself to be logical : in his 
published works, accordingly, he took care to be illogical. 

Mathematics, and especially the infinitesimal calculus, greatly 
influenced Licibniz's philosophy. The truths which w'e call 
contingent are, according to him, those in w'hich the subject is 
infinitely complex, and only an infinitely prolonged analysis can 
show that the predicate is contained in the subject. Hvery 
substance is infinitely complex, for it has relations to every other, 
and there are no purely extrinsic denominations, so that every 
relation involves a predicate of each of the related terms. It 
follows that “ eveiy singular substance involves the whole 
universe in its perfect notion " (Opuscules, p. fi21). For us, 
accordingly, propositions about particular substances are only 
empirically discoverable ; but to Gk>d, who can grasp the infinite, 
they are as analytic as the proposition “ equilateral triangles 
are triangles." We can, however, approximate indefinitely to 
the perfect know’ledge of individual substances. Thus, speaking 
of St. Peter's denial of Christ, Xjeibniz says : “ The matter can be 
demonstrated from the notion of Peter, but the notion of Peter 
is complete, and so involves infinites, and so the matter can 
never be brought to perfect demonstration, but this can be 
approached more and more nearly, so that the difference shall be 
less than any given difference." Couturat comments on " this 
quite mathematical locution, borrowed from the infinitesimal 
method " (La Logique de Leibniz, p. 213^). Leibniz is fond of 
the analogy of irrational numbers. A very similar question has 
arisen in the most modem philosophy of mathematics, that of 
the finitists. For example, does ti at any point have tliree 
successive 7's in its decimal expression ? So far as people have 
gone in the calculation, it has not. It may be proved hereafter 
that there are three successive 7's at a later point, but it cannot 
be proved that there are not, since this w'ould require the com¬ 
pletion of an infinite calculation. Ijeibniz's God could complete 
the sum, and w'-ould therefore know the answer, but we can 
never know it if it is negative. Propositions about what exists, 
in Leibniz's philosophy, could be knowm a priori if we could 
complete an infinite analysis, but, since we cannot, tee can only 
know them empirically, though God can deduce them from logic. 
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At t‘ie time wiieii I vimte “ Tiie PhiIoHO])li.v of I^ibniz," 1 
knem ittie of mathematical logic, or of Georg Cantor 'p theory of 
infinite numbers. I should not now *ay, aa is said in the following 
|vue^. tlie propositions of pure mathematics are '* syn- 

thetif Tne important distinction is between propositions 
dedu< ih e from logic and propositions not so deducible ; the 
former may advantageously be defined as ** analytic," the latter 
as “ .ivnthetie.'* Leibniz held that, for God, all propositions are 
analytic . modem logicians, for the most part, regard pure 
mathematics as analj-tic, but consider all knowledge of matters 
of fact to l>e synthetic. 

Again, 1 should not now say: It is evident that not every 
monari can have an organic body, if this consists of other 
subordinate monads " (p. loO). This assumes tliat the number 
of monads must be finite, whereas I^eibniz supposed the number 
to be infinite. *" in every particle of the universe," he says, “ a 
world of infinite creatures is contained " (Opuscules, p. 522). 
TJius it i- possible for every monad to have a body composed of 
subordinate monads, just as ev*eiy' fraction is greater than an 
infinite number of other fractions. 

It i‘> easy to construct an arithmetical scheme representing 
I.ieihnizV view of the world. Let us suppose tliat to each monad 
is assiened some rational proper fraction m, and that tlie state 
of each monad at time / is represented by m / (f), where f{t) is 
the same for all the monads. There is then a correspondence, at 
any given time, between any two monads and also between any 
one monad and the universe : we may thus say tliat ev'eiy 
monad mirrors the w'orld and al»> mirrors every other monad. 
We might suppose the body of the monad whose' number is m to 
be those mon^s W’hose numbers are powers of m. The number m 
may be taken as measuring the intelligence of the monad ; since 
m is a |iro|»er fraction, its powers are less than m, and therefore a 
monad's body consists of inferior monads. Such a scheme is of 
course merely illustrative, but serves to cfiiow^ that Leibniz's 
universe is logically possible. His reasons for supposing it actual, 
however, since they depend upon the subject-predicate logic, 
are not such as a modem logician can accept. Moreover, as is 
argued in tiie following pages, the subject-predicate logic, taken 
strictly, as Leibniz took it, is incompatible with plurality of 
substances. 

regard to the points mentioned above, my views 
as to the philosophy of Leibniz are still those wliich I held in 
His importance as a philosopher has become more 
evident than it was at that date, owing to the growrth of 
mathematical logic and the simultaneous discovery of his MSS. 
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on that and kindred subjects. His philosophy of the empirical 
i^orld is no^\ only a historical curiosity, but in the realm of logic 
and the principles of mathematics many of his dreams liave been 
realized, and have been shown at last to be more than the 
fantastic imaginings that they seemed to all his successors until 
the present time. 

September, 1937 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The history of philosophy is a study which proposes to 
itself two somewhat different objects, of which the first is 
mainly historical, while the second is mainly philosophical. 
From this cause it is apt to result that, where we look for 
history of philosophy, we find rather history and philosophy. 
Questions concerning the influence of the times or of other 
philosophers, concerning the growth of a philosopher's 
system, and the causes which suggested his leading ideas— 
all these are truly historical: they require for their answer 
a considerable knowledge of the prevailing education, of the 
public to whom it was necessary to appeal, and of the scientific 
and political events of the period in question. But it may 
be doubted how far the topics dealt with in works where these 
elements predominate can be called properly philosophical. 
There is a tendency—^which the so-called historical spirit has 
greatly inoreased—^to pay so much attention to the reUxtiona 
of philosophies that the philosophies themselves are neglected. 
Successive philosophies may be compared, as we compare 
successive forms of a pattern or design, with little or no 
regard to their meaning: an influence may be established by 
documentaiy evidence, or by identity of phrase, without any 
oompr^ension of the systems whose relations are 

discussion. But there remains always a purely philfttyiphiftft.1 
attitude towards previous philosophers—an attitude in which. 
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-without regard to dates or influences, we seek simply to dis¬ 
cover -v^hat are the great types of possible philosophies, and 
guide Dursel-ves in the search by investigating the systems 
advocated by the great philosophers of the past. There is 
still, in this inquiry—what is, after all, perhaps the most im- 
portdnt of the historical questions—the problem as to the 
actual views of the philosopher who is to be investigated. But 
these views are now examined in a different spirit. Where we 
are inquiring into the opinions of a truly eminent philosopher, 
it is probable that these opinions will form, in the main, a 
closely connected system, and that^ by learning to understand 
them, we shall ourselves acquire knowledge of important philo¬ 
sophic truths. And since the philosophies of the past belong 
-to one or other of a few great types—types which in our own 
day are perpetusJly recarring—we may learn, from ftx«.mining 
the greatest representative of any type, what are the grounds 
for bncfa a philosophy. We may even leam, by observing the 
oontradictions and iuoonsistencies from which no ^stem hitherto 
propounded is fiue, what are the frmdamental objections -to 
the type in question, and how these objections are -to he 
avoided. But in such inquiries the philosopher is no longer 
explained psychologically: he is examined as the advocate of 
what he holds to he a body of philosophic -truth. By what 
pvooesB of develcqoment he came to this opinion, though in 
itself an important and interesting question, is logically irrele¬ 
vant to the inquiry how &r the opinion itself is correct; «nd 
among his opmions^ when cbese have been wadj . it 

becomes desirable to prune away such as seem 
with his main doctrines, before those doofxines Idiemselves are 
snbjected to a critical acrutiny. PhUosophic truth and false- 
in short, rather than historical fisct, are what primarily 
demand our attention in fcbia inquiiy. 

It is this latter task, and not the more strictly 
one, that I have endeavoured to perfixrm towards The 
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historical task has been admiFablj performed by others, notably 
Professor Stein, in works to which I have nothings to add; but 
the more philosophical task appears to be still unperformed. 
Bkdmann*s excellent account of Leibniz in his larger history 
(1842), from which I have learnt more than from any other 
commentary, was written in ignorance of the lettCTs to Amauld, 
and of much other important material which has been pub¬ 
lished since the date of Eltdmann’s edition of Leibniz (1840). 
And since his day, the traditional view of our philosopher’s 
eystem appears to have been so deeply rooted in the minds of 
commentators that the importance of new manuscripts has 
not, 1 think, been duly recognized rhllmann, it is true, has 
written a book whose object is similar to that of the present 
work, and has emphasized—rightly as it seems to me—the 
danger of obtaining our opinions of Leibniz from the Monad- 
ology. But it may be doubted whether Dillmann has suc¬ 
ceeded as well in understanding the meaning of Leibniz as in 
mastering the text of his writings. 

A few personal remarks may serve to explain why I believe 
a book on Leibniz to be not wholly uncalled for. In the Lent 
Term of 1899 1 delivered a course of lectures on the Phi¬ 
losophy of Leibniz at Trinity College, Cambridge. In pre¬ 
paring these lectures, I found myself, after reading moat of the 
standard commentators and most of Leibniz’s connected trea¬ 
tises, still completely in the dark as to the grounds which 
had led him to many of his opinions. Why he thought that 
monads cannot interact; how he became persuaded of the 
Identity of Indiscemibles; what he meant by the law of Suf¬ 
ficient Beason—^these and many other questions seemed to 
demand an answer, but to find none. I felt—as many others 
have frit—that the JI£onadoloffy was a kind of fontastic fuxy 
tale* coherent perhapei, but wholly arbitraiy. At this point 
I read the Diseoum de and the letters to Amauld. 

Suddenly a flood of light was thrown on all the inmost recesses 
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of Leibniz's philosophical edi€ce. I saw how ite foundations 
were laid, and how its superstructure rose out of them. It 
appeued that this seemingly fantastic system could be de¬ 
duced from a few simple premisses, which, but for the con¬ 
clusions which Leibniz had drawn from them, many, if not 
most, philosophers would have been willing to admit. It seemed 
not unreasonable to hope that the passages which had seemed 
illuminating to me would seem so also to others. I have there¬ 
fore, in what follows, begun with the doctrines contained in 
these passages, and endeavoured as for as possible to exhibit 
the theory of monads as a rigid deduction from a small number 
of premisses. The monad thus appears, not at l^e beginning 
of the exposition, but after a long preliminary nbn.in of 
reasoning. And it must, I think, be allowed that, if this 
account be correct, X^eibniz's value as a philosopher is very 
much greater t han that which would result from the customary 
expositiona 

I have added an Appendix of classified extracts, in which 
it has been my object to include at least one definite pro¬ 
nouncement, wherever one could be found, on every point in 
l^ibniz's philosophy. Qn moot points, or points on which he 
is inconsistent, I have in genenJ given several quotations. 

I have given the date of a passage whenever it is not later 
than 1686, or seems important for some other reason. Passages 
referred to in the text are generally quoted in the coiresponding 
paragraph of the Appendix, except when they have been already 
referred to and quoted in an earlier paragraph; but passages 
quoted in the text are in general not repented in the Appendix. 
For convenience of reference, I have made an index of the 
Appendix, so that any passage contained in it can be found 
at once by the reference. I have translated all passages quoted, 
and have nowhere assumed any knowledge of a foreign lan- 
gua^. I have also endeavoured to assume no previous ac¬ 
quaintance with Leibniz beyond wbat can be obtained from 
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^r. Latta’s excellent translations. In quotinj^ passages trans> 
lated by him 1 have in general followed his translation; but 
the translations of Mr. Duncan and Mr. Langley I have usually 
found it necessary to correct. In quoting &om the papers 
against Clarke, I have followed Clarke’s translation wherever 
this is not seriously inaccurate. 

I have to thank Mr. Q. £. Moore, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for reading the proofe and for many valuable 
suggestions, as also for the serious labour of revising all trans¬ 
lations from the Latin, both in the text and in the appendix. 
I have also to thank Professor James Ward for reading a 
portion of the work in manuscript and for several important 
criticisma 

8eptet»ber^ 1900. 
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CHAPTER I 

LEIBNIZ’S PREUISSES. 

1. The philosophy of Leibniz, though never presented to 
the world as a systematic whole, was ne7ertheless, as a carefnl 
examination shows, an unusually complete and coherent system. 
As the method of studying his views must he largely dep^dent 
upon his method of presenting them, it seems essential to say 
something, however brief, as to his character and circumstances, 
and as to the ways of estimating how far any given work repre¬ 
sents his true opinions. 

The reasons why Leibniz did not embody his system in one 
great work are not to be found in the nature of that system. 
On the contrary, it would have lent itself far better than 
Spinoza’s philosophy to geometrioad deduction from definitions 
and axioms. It is in the character and cixoumstanoes of the 
not of his theories, that the explanation of his way of 
writing is to be found. For everything that he wrote he seems 
to have required some immediate stimulus, some near and 
pressing incentive. To please a prince, to refute a rival philo¬ 
sopher, or to escape the censures of a theologian, he would 
take any pains. It is to such motives that we owe the Th^odide, 
the Principles of NcEture and of OTWse\ the I^ew Essa/ys, and 
the Letters to Amauld. But for the sole purposes of eaposition 
he seems to have oared little. Few of his works are firee from 
refOTence to some particular person, and almost all are more 
concerned to persuade readers than to provide the moat valid 

^ Aooopting GkrharSt’B cqpinunt that this work, sad not the Ifonadolo^, 
TTBS written for Prince Engene (O. w. 488). 
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ai^iments. This desire for persuasiveness must always be 
bnrr^e in mind in reading Leibniz’s works, as it led him to give 
prominence to popular and pictorial aiguments at the expense 
of the mi*re solid reasons which he buried in obscurer writinga 
And for this reason we often find the best statement of his 
view on some point in short papers discovered among his 
manuscripts, and published for the first time by modem 
students, such as Erdmann or Gerhardt. In these papers we 
find, as a rule, far less rhetoric and far more logic than in his 
public manifestoes, which give a very inadequate conception 
of hib philosophic depth and acnmen. 

Another cause which contributed to the dissipation of his 
immense energies was the necessity for giving satisfaction to 
his princely employers. At an early age, he refused a profes¬ 
sorship at the University of Altdorf and deliberately {Hreferred 
a courtly to an academic career. Although this choice, by 
leading to his travels in France and England, and making 
acquainted with the great men and the great ideas of his age, 
had certainly a most useful result, it yet led, in the end, to an 
undue deference for princes and a lamentable waste of time in 
the endeavour to please them. He seems to have held 
amply compensate for laborious researches into the gmiealogy 
of the illustrious House of Hanover by the opportunities which 
such researches afforded fiwr the society of the great. But the 
hbours and the compensations alike absorbed time, and robbed 
him of the leisure which might have been devoted to the com¬ 
position of a moffnum opus. Thus ambition, versatility, ai rd 
the desire to influence particular men and women, all combined 
to prevent Leibniz from doing himself justice in a connected 
expomtion of his system. 

2. By this neglect, the functions of the commentator are 
rendered at once more arduous and m<»e important 
the case of most philoaopbers. What is first of all required in 
a e^mentator is to attempt a reconsiruction of the system 
which Ifibnis diould have written—to discover what is the 
beginning, and what the end, of his chains of reasoning, to 
exhibit the interconnections of bis various opinions, and to fill 
in from his other writings the hare outlines of such works as 
’ OnlirMwr, LeibitUgi Ei»e BioffrapMe, Ydl. x. p. 44 . 
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the Monadology or the Discours de Mitaphi/stque. This un¬ 
avoidable but somewhat ambitious attempt forms one part— 
perhaps the chief part—of my purpose in the present work. 
To fulfil it satisfactorily would be scarcely possible^ and its 
necessity is my only excuse for the attempt. As I wish to 
exhibit a coherent whole, 1 have confined myself, as &r as 
possible, to Leibniz’s mature views—to the views, that is, 
which he held, with but slight modifications, from January 
1686 till his death in 1716. His earlier views, and the 
influence of other philosophers, have been considered only in 
so &r as they seemed es'iential to the comprehension of his 
final system. 

But,-in addition to the purely historical purpose, the jnesent 
work is designed also, if possible, to throw light on the truth or 
falsity of Leibniz’s opiniona Having set forth the opinions 
which were actually held, we can hardly avoid considering how 
far they are mutually consistent, and hence—since philosophic 
error chiefly appears in the shape of inconsistency—^how far the 
views held were true. Indeed, where there is inconsistency, a 
mere exposition must point it out, sinoe, in general, passages 
may be found in the author supporting each of two opposing 
viewa Thus unless the inconsistency is pointed out, any view 
of the philosopher's meaning may be refuted out of his own 
mouth. Eixposition and criticum, therefore, are almost insepa¬ 
rable, and each, I believe, suffers greatly from the attempt at 
separation. 

3^ The philosophy of Leibniz, I shall contend, contains 
inccmsistencieB of two kinds. One of these kinds is easily 
removed, while the other is essential to any philosophy re¬ 
sembling that of the IConadology. The first kind arises solely 
through the fear of admitting consequences shocking to the 
prevailing opinions of Leibniz’s time—such are the main¬ 
tenance of sin and of the ontological argument for Gkxi’s 
existenoe. Where such inconsistencies are found, we, who do 
not depend upon the smiles of princes, may cdmply draw the 
consequences which Leibniz shunned. And when we have 
done this, we shall find that Leibniz’s philosophy follows 
almost entirely fix>m a small number of premisses. The 
proof that his system does follow, correctly and necessarily. 
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fr;-- •'--Sc ureriisses, is the evidence cf Leibniz’s philosophical 
^S2‘.-.czr- a.:-: zh-e permanent contribution which he made 
-- pV-'-g ^Vy. But It is in the course of this deduction that 
T»e bet me awitTs f the second and greater class of inconsist- 
rnttes. The pren- sses themselves, though at first sight com- 
patib.e vli. be *i.d in the course of argument, to lead to 
r-ntr£.i*tt'r" resu>s. We are therefore forced to hold that 
Te vT m^re jf the premisses are false. I shall attempt to 
pr-,'»e this frjm Leibniz’s own v.ords. and to give grounds for 
aecid.ng in part at lejst, 'which "vf his premisses are eironeoua 
In "hiir vaj- 've :na\ h pe. by examining a system so careful 
ani thrr.u^h -s his tc establish independent philosophical 
^_:n?'lsi ns which, but for his sskill in drawing deductions, 
might fca'-.e been reiy didScalt to discover. 

4. The principa.. premisses* of Leibniz's philosoph 3 ' appear 
to me to be five Of these some were by him definitely laid 
d/ivn while ethers were !»o fundamental that he was scarcely 
sonsci.U'b cf tr.em. I shall now enumerate these premisses, 
and shall endeavour so sh^jw*, in subsequent chapters, how the 
rest of Leibniz fol.uw's from them. The premisses in question 
are as foIlow's: 

1. Every proposition has a subject and a predicate. 

H. A subject ma\’ have predicates w'hich are qualities 
existing at various timea (Such a subject is called 
a svbstanceJ) 

III. True piopositions not asserting existence at particular 

times are necessazy and analytic, but such as assert 
existence at particular times are contingent and 
synthetic. The latter depend upon final causes. 

IV. The Ego is a substance. 

^ ■ Perception 3 'ields knowledge of an external world, i,e. 
of existents other than myself and my states. 

The fundamental olgection to Ijeibniz’s philosophy will be 
found to be the inconsistency'’ of the first premiss with the 
fourth and fifth: and in this inconsistency we shall find a 
general olyeccion to M nnmliam. 

S The course of the present work will be as follows: 
Chapters IL—\. will discuss tho consequences of the first four 
i«f the abfwc premisses, and will show that they lead to the 
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whole, or aoarly the whole, of thu necessary piopositious of the 
system. Chapters VI.—XI. will be concerned with the proof 
and description of Leibniz's ^tonadism, in so far as it is inde¬ 
pendent of final causes and the idea of the good. The remain¬ 
ing chapters will take account of these, and will discuss Soul 
and Body, the doctrine of God, and Ethics. In these last 
chapters we shall find that Leibniz no longer shows great 
originality, but tends, with slight alterations of phraseology, to 
adopt (without acknowledgment) the views of the decried 
Spinoza. We shall find also many more minor inconsistencies 
than in the earlier part of the system, these being due chiefly 
to the desire to avoid the impieties of the Jewish Atheist, and 
the still-greater impieties to which Leibniz’s own logic should 
have led him. Hence, although the subjects dealt with in the 
last five chapters occupy a laige part of Leibniz’s writings, they 
are less interesting, and will be treated more briefly, than the 
earlier and more original portions of his reasoning. For this 
there is the additional reason that the subjects are less funda¬ 
mental and less difficult than the subjects of the earlier 
chapters. 

6. The influences which helped to form Leibniz’s philo¬ 
sophy are not directly relevant to the purpose of the present 
work, and have, besides, been far better treated by commen¬ 
tators' than the actusd exposition of his final system. Never¬ 
theless, a few words on this subject may not be amiss. Four 
successive schools of philosophy seem to have contributed to 
his education j in all he found something good, and from each, 
without being at any time a mere disciple, he derived a part of 
his viewa To this extent, he was an eclectic; but he differed 
irom the usual type of eclectic by his power of transmuting 
what he borrowed, and of forming, in the end, a singularly 
hsurmonious whole. The four successive influences were ; Scho¬ 
lasticism, Materialism, Cartesianism, and Spinozism. To these 
we ought to odd a cai*eful study, at a critical period, of some of 
Plato’s Dialogues. 

' See especiaUy Gohraaer, Leibnitz : Sine JBioffra^hie, Breslau, 1846; Stein, 
Leibniz itnd Spinoza, Berlin, 1890; Selver, Entwicklnngsgang der Leibnizteken 
Alonadeidehre, Leipzig, 1885; TCnnies, Leibniz tind Hohbez, Phil. Monateh^te, 
Yol. zzxiz.; Treudelenbnrg, Hietorieelu: BettrSge, Vol. n., Berlin, 1855. 
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Leibniz was educated in the scholastic tradition, then still 
unbroken at most of the German univeiaities. He obtained a 
competent knowledge of the schoolmen, and of the scholastic 
Aristotle', while still a boy; and in his graduation thesis, De 
Priticipio Individui, written in 1663, he still employs the 
diction and methods of scholasticism. But he had already, two 
years before this time (if his later reminiscences are to he 
trusted), emancipated himself from what he calls the ** trivial 
schoolsV' end thrown himself into the mathematical material¬ 
ism of the day. Gassendi and Hobbes began to attract him, 
and continued (it would seem) greatly to influence his specula¬ 
tions until his all-important journey to Paria In Paris (with 
two brief visits to ESngland) he lived from 1672 to 1676, and 
here he became acquainted, more intimately than he could in 
Germany, with Ckirtesianism both in mathematics and philo¬ 
sophy—^with Malebranche, with Arnauld the Jansenist theolo¬ 
gian, with Huygens, with Robert Boyle, and with Oldenburg, 
the Secretary of the Royal Society. With these men he carried 
on correspondence, and through Oldenburg some letteie (tho 
source of 150 years of controversy*) passed between him and 
Newton. It was duriig his stay in Paris that he invented 
the Infinitesimal Ckdculus, and acquired that breadth of learn¬ 
ing, and that acquaintance with the whole republic of letters, 
which afterwards characterized him. But it was only on his 
way back from Paris that he learnt to know the greatest man 
of the older generation. He spent about a month of tho year 
1676 at the Hague, apparently in constant intercourse with 
Spinoza; he discussed with him the laws of motion and tho 
proof of the existence of €h>d, and he obtained a sight of pai*t 
(at any rate) of the ElMca in manuscript*. When the MtJixca 
soon afterwards was posthumously published, Leibniz made 
notes of it, and undoubtedly bestowed very careful thought 

I T iw ihniB appears, in sfate of the great inflnenoa whiidi Aristotle exerted 
npott him, to have never etndied him carnally in the airifliw*.!- See op 

oft^p.l6Sff. ' 

* Gahraner, LeilmUz, Y<d. x. pp. 25, 26; O. nx. 606. 

* Tfaeee letters irate said, hy Newton’s friends, to have given 
opportimily for plsgiariaing the Oalciilne—a oha]^ now known to bo abso- 
lotely groendieBB, 

* See Stein, iXImfs timl Spixottit CShnpter xv. 
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upon its demonstrations. Of his thoug^hts during^ the years 
which followed, down to 1684 or even 1686 (since the Thoughts 
on Knowledge, Truth and Ideas deal only with one special 
subject), only slight traces remain, and it seems probable that, 
like Kant in the years from 1770 to 1781, he was in too much 
doubt to be able to write much. He certainly read Plato*, and 
he certainly desired to refute Spinoza. At any rate, by the 
beginning of 1686 he had framed his notion of an individual 
substance, and had sufficiently perfected his philosophy to send 
Amauld what is perhaps the best account he ever wrote of 
it—1 mean the IHscours de Mitaphyaique (G. iv. 427—463). 
With this and the letters to Amauld his mature philosophy 
begins; and not only the temporal, but the logical beginning 
also is, in my opinion, to be sought here. The argument 
which forms the logical beginning, and gives the definition of 
substance, will be found in the four following chapters. 

^ Of. stein, op, elt, p. 119. 



CHAPTER II 

NECESSABT PB0P0SITI02JS AND THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION. 

7. That all sound philosophy should begin with an analysis 
of propositions, is a truth too evident, perhaps, to demand a 
proof. That Leibniz’s philosophy began with such on analysis, 
is less evident, but seems to be no less true. The system, 
which he afterwards uniformly maintained, Wtis completed, in 
all essentials, by the beginning of the year 1686. In his 
writings during this year, when the gi-oimds of his now opinions 
were still freshly present to his mind, there occurs an argument 
of great importance, derived, as he himself says (G il. 73), from 
the general nature of propositions, and capable, in his opinion, 
if the plurality of substances be admitted, of alone establishing 
the remainder of his system. This argument is to be found in 
the letters to Amauld, in the Jyiscours de Iditaphysiqiiiet written 
for Amauld in January, 1686 (G. iv. 427—463)*, and in a 
short undated paper, entitled Specimen Jnventof'uni de A-dmi- 
raandis naturae generalie arcanis (G. vii. 309—318). Although 
the same reasoning does not, so fer as I am aware, occur 
explicitly in any other passages, it is often suggested^, and is 
alone capable of explaining why Leibniz held that substances 
do not interact. That Leibniz did not repeat, in bis published 
works, this purely logical argument, is explained, in view of his 
invariable habit of choosing the reasons most hkely to convince 
his readers, by a passage in one of his letters to Amauld (G. ii. 
73,74). “I expected,” he writes, "that the argument diawn 

^ See O. n. 11 ff; also xv. 409, 410. 

* f.g L. 826: xv. 406. 
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from the general nature of propositions would make some 
impression on your mind; but I confess also that few people 
arc capable of appreciating such abstract truths, and that 
perhaps no one but you would have so easily perceived its 
force.” We know, however, that Leibniz often expressed an 
intention of publishing his correspondence with Amauld (G. ii. 
10), and must, consequently, have regarded this correspondence 
as adequately expressing his philosophical opinions. There is 
thus no reason to suppose that, after the date of these letters, 
his views on fundamental points underwent any serious 
alteration. 

The argument in question, whose examination will occupy 
the present and the three following chapters, yields the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the necessary part of Leibniz’s philo¬ 
sophy—of the propositions, that is to say, which are true of all 
possible worlds. In order to obtain further the propositions 
describing the actual world, we need the premiss that per¬ 
ception gives knowledge of an external world, whence follow 
space and matter and the plurality of substances. This 
premiss is derived, apparently, from no better basis than 
common sense, and with its introduction, in Chapter VI., we 
shall pass to a new division of Leibniz's philosophy. But 
since the tneaning of substance is logically prior to the dis¬ 
cussion of the plurality or the perceptions of substances, it is 
plain that the present argument, from which the meaning of 
substance is derived, must first be expounded and examined. 
I shall first state the argument quite briefly, and then proceed 
to set forth its various parts in detail. 

8. Every proposition is ultimately reducible to one which 
attributes a predicate to a subject. In any such proposition, 
unless existence be the predicate in question, the predicate is 
somehow contained in the subject. The subject is defined by 
its predicates, and would be a different subject if these were 
different. Thus every true judgment of subject and predicate 
is analytic— i.e. the predicate forms part of the notion of the 
subject—unless actual existence is asserted. Existence, alone 
among predicates, is not contained in the notions of subjects 
which exist. Thus existential propositions, except in the case 
of God’s existence, are synthetic, i.e. there would bo no contra- 
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diction if the subjects which actually do exist did not exist. 
Necessaiy propositions are such as are analytic, and synthetic 
propositions are always contingent. 

When many predicates can he attributed to one and the 
same subject, while this subject cannot be made the predicate 
of any other sulject, then the subject in question is called an 
individual substance. Such subjects involve, sub ratione possi- 
htUtatiSt a reference to existence and time; they are possible 
existents, and they have predicates expressing their states at 
different times. Such predicates are called contingent or 
concrete predicates, and they have the peculiarity that no one 
of them follows analytically from any others, as raiional follows 
from human. Thus when a subject is defined by means of a 
certain number of such predicates, there is no contradiction in 
supposing it to be 'ivithout the remainder. Nevertheless, in 
the subject which has these predicates, they are all contained, 
so that a perfect knowledge of the subject would enable us to 
deduce all its predicates. Moreover there is a connection, 
though not a necessaiy one, between the various concrete 
predicates; sequences have reasons, though these incline 
without necessitating. The need of such reasons is the prin> 
ciple of sufficient reason. Subjects whose notion involves a 
reference to time are required by the idea of persistence. 
Thus in order to say that I am the same person as 1 was, we 
require, not merely internal experience, but some d priori 
reason. This reason can only be that I am the same subject, 
that my present and past attributes all belong to one and the 
same substance. Hence attributes which exist in different 
parts of time must be conceived, in such a case, as attributes of 
the same subject, and must therefore be contained, somehow, 
in the notion of the subject. Hence the notion of me, which 
is timeless^ involves eternally all my states and their conneo- 
tiona Thus to say, all my states are involved in the notion of 
me, is merely to say, the predicate is in the subject. Ifivory 
predicate, necessary or contingent, past, present or future, is 
compiised in the notion of the subject. From this proposition 
it follows, says lieibniz, that every soul is a world apart; for 
every soul, as a subject, has eternally, as predicates, all the 
states which time will bring it; and thus these states follow 
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from its notion alone, without any need of action from without. 
The principle, according to which the states of a substance 
change, is called its activity; and since a substance is essentially 
the subject of predicates which have a reference to time, 
activity is essential to every substance. The notion of an 
individual substance differs from a mere collection of general 
notions by being complete, as Leibniz puts it, i.e. by being 
capable of wholly distinguishing its subject, and involving 
circumstances of time and place. The nature of an individual 
substance, he says, is to have so complete a notion as to suflScc 
for comprehending and deducing all its predicates. Hence he 
concludes that no two substances can be perfectly alike. From 
this stage, by the help of the empirical premiss mentioned 
above, the doctrine of monads follows easily. 

9 Such is, in outline, the logical argument by which 
Leibniz obtains his definition of an individual substance. In 
the above brief account, I have made no endeavour to conceal 
the gaps and assumptions involved. We must now enquire 
whether the gaps can be filled and the assumptions justified. 
For this purpose the following seem to be the most important 
questions. 

(1) Are all propositions reducible to the subject-predicate 

form ? 

(2) Are there any analytic propositions, and if so, are these 

fundamental and alone necessary ? 

(3) What is the true principle of Leibniz's distinction 

between necessary and contingent propositions? 

(4) What is the meaning of the principle of sufficient 

reason, and in what sense do contingent propositions 

depend upon it ? 

(5) What is the relation of this principle to the Law of 

Contradiction ? 

(6) Does the activity of substance unduly presuppose 

time ? 

(7) Is there any validity in Leibniz's deduction of the 

Identity of Xudiscemibles ? 

It is only by a critical discussion of these points that 
Leibniz's meaning can be grasped; for unless we have clear 
ideas about philosophy, we cannot hope to have clear ideas 
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about Lieibuiz’s philosophy. W^heo all these questions have 
been discussed, we may proceed to enquire why Leibniz be¬ 
lieved in a plurality of substances, and why he held that each 
mirrored the universe. But until we are clear as to his logic, 
we cannot hope to understand its applications. 

10. The question whether all propositionb arc reducible to 
the subject-predicate form is one of fundamental importance to 
all philosophy, and especially to a philosophy which uses the 
notion of substance. For this notion, as we shall see, is 
derivative from the logical notion of subject and predicate. 
The view that a subject and a predicate are to be found in 
every proposition is a very ancient and respectable doctrine; it 
has, moreover, by no means lost its hold on philosophy, since 
Mr Bradley's logic consistb almost wholly of the contention 
that every proposition ascribes a predicate to Reality, as the 
only ultimate subject^ The question, therefore, whether this 
form is universal, demands close attention, not only in con¬ 
nection with Leibniz, but also in connection with the most 
modem philosophy. I cannot here, however, do more than 
indicate the grounds for rejecting the traditional view 

The plainest instances of propositions not so reducible are 
the propositions which employ mathematical ideas All asser¬ 
tions of numbers, as e.g. “ There are three men," essentially 
assert plurality of subjects, though they may also give a 
predicate to each of the subjects. Such propositions cannot be 
regarded as a mere sum of subject-predicate propositions, since 
the number only results from the singleness of the proposition, 
and would be absent if three propositions, asserting each the 
presence of one man, were juxtaposed. Again, we must admit, 
in some cases, relations between subjects—s.p. relations of 
position, of greater and less^ of whole and part. To prove that 
these are irreducible would require a long argument, but may 
be illustrated by the following passage from Lieibniz himself 
(D. pp. 26(f—7; G. vii. 401): 

" The ratio or proportion between two lines L and M may 
be conceived three several ways; as a ratio of the greater L to 
the lesser M; as a ratio of the lesser M to the greater L; and 
lastly, as something abstracted from both, that is, as the ratio 
* Of. Logie^ Book I. Chap, n., espeeiiilly pp. 49, 50, 66. 
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between L and M, without considering which is the ante¬ 
cedent. or which the consequent; which the subject, and which 
the object.... In the hrst way of considering them, L the 
greater is the subject, in the second M the lesser is the subject 
of that accident which philosophers call relation or ratio. But 
which of them will be the subject, in the third way of consider¬ 
ing them ? It cannot be said that both of them, L and M 
together, are the subject of such an accident; for if so, we 
should have an accident in two subjects, with one leg in one, 
and the other in the other; which is contrary to the notion of 
accidents. Therefore we must say that this relation, in this 
third way of considering it, is indeed out of the subjects; but 
being -neither a substance, nor an accident, it must be a mere 
ideal thing, the consideration of which is nevertheless useful.” 

This passage is of capital importance for a comprehension 
of Leibniz’s philosophy. After he has seemed, for a moment, to 
realize that relation is something distinct from and independent 
of subject and accident, he thrusts aside the awkward discovery, 
by condemning the third of the above meanings as " a mere 
ideal thing.” If he were pushed as to this “ ideal thing,” 1 am 
afraid he would declare it to be an accident of the mind which 
contemplates the ratio. It appears plainly from his discussion 
that he is unable to admit, as ultimately valid, any form of 
judgment other than the subject-predicate form, although, in 
the case he is discussing, the necessity of relational judgments 
is peculiarly evident. 

It must not be supposed that Leibniz neglected relational 
propositions. On the contrary, he dealt with all the main 
types of such propositions, and endeavoured to reduce them to 
the subject-predicate form. This endeavour, as we shall see, 
was one of the main sources of most of his doctrines. Mathe¬ 
matician as he was, he could hardly neglect space, time and 
number. As regards propositions asserting numbers, he held 
aggregates to be mere phenomena: they are what he calls 
“ semi-mental entities.” Their unity, which is essential to the 
assertion of any number, is, he says, added by perception alone, 
by the very fact of their being perceived at one time (Q. ii. 
517). All that is true, then, in such judgments, is the indi¬ 
vidual assertions of subject and predicate, and the psychological 
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assertion of simultaneous perception as a predicate of the 
percipient. Ag^n, we are told that numbers have tho nature 
of relations, and hence are in some manner beings (O. ii. 304). 
But relations, though founded in things, derive their reality 
from the supreme reason (N. E. p. 236 j G. v. 210) j God socs 
not only individual monads and their various states, but their 
relations also, and in this consists the reality of relations (G. il. 
438). Ati 3 as regards space and time, Leibniz always en¬ 
deavoured to reduce them to attributes of the substances in 
them. Position, he says, like priority or posteriority, is nothing 
but a mode of a thing (G, II. 347> The whole doctrine is 
collected in the New Essays (N. E. p 148; G. v. 132). “ Units 

are separate, and the understanding gathers them together, 
however dispersed they may be. Yet, although relations are 
from the understanding, they are not groundless or unreal. 
For the primitive understanding is the origin of things; and 
indeed the reality of all things, simple substances excepted, 
consists only in the foundation of the perceptions of phenomena 
in simple substances.** Thus relations and aggregates have 
only a mental truth; the true proposition is one ascribing 
a predicate to God and to all others who perceive tho re- 
lation^ 

Thus Leibniz is forced, in order to maintain the subject- 
predicate doctrine, to the Eantiau theory that relations, though 
vexitaUe, are die work of the mind. As applied to various 
special relations—as e.g, those of qoace, time, and number—I 
shall criticize special forms of this doctrine in their proper 
placea. The view, implied in this theory, and constituting a 
large part of Kant's Copemican revolution, that propositions 
may acquire truth by being believed*, will be criticized in 
connection with the deduction of God’s existence from the 
eternal trntha. But as applied to relations, the view has, in 
Leibniz’s case, a special absurdity, namely, that the relational 
propositians, which Gfod is supposed to know, must be strictly 
meaningless. The only gpxnind for dmiying the independent 

* Of. iKitae,begiimiag of gl09. 

* I am awve fbat ibis ia not aa oarihodoK statement of the gimMAti theory. 
The kind of grounds whioh lead me to think it oomet, will be found 

in Ghepe. XIV. and XV., eapeeially § 118. 
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reality of relations is, that propositions must have a subject and 
a predicate. If this be so, a proposition without a subject and 
a predicate must be no proposition, and must be destitute of 
meaning. But it is just such a proposition which, in the case 
of numbers, or of relations between monads, Qod is supposed 
to see and believe. God, therefore, believes in the truth of 
what is meaningless. If the proposition which he believes, on 
the other hand, be truly a proposition, then there are proposi- 
tions which do not have a subject and a predicate. Thus the 
attempt to reduce relations to predicates of the percipient 
suffers from one or other of two defects. Either the percipient 
is deceived into seeing truth in a meaningless form of wor^, or 
there is no reason to suppose the truth dependent upon his 
perception of it. 

A thorough discussion of the present question would, at 
this point, proceed to show that judgments of subject and 
predicate are themselves relational, and include, moreover, as 
usually understood, two fundamentally different types of rela¬ 
tion. These two types are illustrated by the two propositions: 
**This is red,*’ and “red is a colour.” In showing that these 
two •propositions express relations, it would be shown that 
is more fundamental than the two special types of 
relation involved. But such a discussion is beset with diffi¬ 
culties, and would lead us too far from the philosophy of 
Leibniz. 

In the belief that propositions must, in the last analysis, 
have a subject and a predicate, Leibniz does not differ either 
from his predecessors or from his successors. Any philosophy 
which uses either substance or the Absolute will be found, on 
inspection, to depend upon this belief. Kant’s belief in an 
unknowable thing-in-itself was largely due to the same theocy. 
It cannot be denied, therefore, that the doctrine is important. 
Philosophers have differed, not so much in respect of belief in 
its truth, as in reqaect of their consistency in carrying it out. 
In t.biR latter respect, Leibniz deserves credit. But his assump¬ 
tion of a plurality of substances made the denial of relaticms 
peculiarly difficult, and involved him in all the paradoxes of the 
pre-established harmony'. 

> Cf. BradUy, Appearance and IteaHty, Ist ed. pp. 29—8U 
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11. I p°°° now to a question which is no less fiindamental, 
and more difficult, than that which we have just discussed. 
This is the question—as it has been called since Kant—of 
analytic and 83 mthetic judgments and their relation to ne¬ 
cessity. Leibniz’s position on this question determined, not 
only his depsrture from his predecessors, but also, by its 
obvious untenability, Kant’s great departure from him. On 
t. hia point it will be necessary to begin with an account of 
Leibniz’s views. 

Two questions must be carefully distinguished in this 
connection. The first concerns the meaning and range of 
analytic judgments, the second concerns their claim to exclusive 
necessity. On the second question, Leibniz agreed wholly with 
hia predecessors; on the first, by the discovery that all causal 
laws are synthetic, he made an important change, which pre¬ 
pared the way for Kant’s discovery that all the propositions of 
Mathematics are synthetic. 

In discussing the first of these questions, I shall use the 
terms analytic and synthetic, though they are not used by 
Leibniz in this sense. He uses the terms necessary and con¬ 
tingent ; but this use prejudges, in his own favour, the second 
question, which fi>nns one of the principal issues between him 
and Slant. It is therefore unavoidable to depart from Leibniz’s 
usage, since we need two pairs of terms, where he required only 
one pair. 

As regards the range of analytic judgments, Leibniz held 
that all the propositions of Logfic, Arithmetic and Geometry 
are of this nature, while all existential propositions, except 
the existence of God, are synthetic. The discoyezy which 
determined his views on this point was, that the laws of 
motion, and indeed all causal laws (though not, as I 
show in the next chapter, the law of Causality itself)i arc 
synthetic, and therefore, in his system, also contingent (c£ 
G. m 645). 

As regards the meaning of analytic judgments, it will assist 
us to have in our minds some of the instances which Leibniz 
Buggesta We shall find that these instances sufifer fix>m one 
or other of two defects. Either the instances he easily 
seen to be not truly analytic—this is the case, for examplo, in 
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Arithmetic and Oeometry—or they are tautolo^ous, and so not 
properly propositions at all. Thus Leibniz says, on one occa¬ 
sion (I^. E. p. 404; G. v. 343), that primitive truths of reason 
are identical, because they appear only to repeat the same 
thing, without giving any information. One wonders, in this 
case, of what use they can be, and the wonder is only increased 
by the instances which he proceeds to give. Among these are 
"A is A,” “I shall be what I shall be,” *‘The equilateral 
rectangle is a rectangle,” or, negatively, “AB cannot be non-A.” 
Most of these instances assert nothing; the remainder can 
hardly be considered the foundations of any important truth. 
Moreover those which arc true presuppose, as I shall now show, 
more fundamental propositions which are synthetic. To prove 
this, we must examine the meaning of analytic judgments, and 
of the definitions which they presuppose. 

The notion that all d priori truths are analytic is essentially 
connected with the doctrine of subject and predicate. An 
analytic judgment is one in which the predicate is contained in 
the subject. The subject is supposed defined by a number of 
predicates, one or more of which are singled out for predication 
in an analytic judgment. Thus Leibniz, as we have just seen, 
gives as an instance the proposition; “The equilateral rectangle 
is a rectangle ” (N. E. p. 405; G. v. 343). In the extreme 
case, the subject is merely reasserted of itself, as in the propo¬ 
sitions : ” A is A,” " I shall be what I shall be” (i&.). Now two 
points seem important in this doctrine. In the first place, the 
proposition must be of what 1 distinguished above as the 
second type of subject-predicate proposition, i.e. of the type 
“ red is a colour,” “ man is rational,” not of the type “ this is 
red,” or “ Socrates is human.” That is to say, the proposition 
is concerned with the relation of genus and species, not of 
species and individual. This is the reason why every proposi¬ 
tion about actual individuals is, in Leibniz’s opinion, contingent. 
I do not wish at present to discuss whether the distinction of 
these two types is ultimately tenable—this question will be 
better discussed when we come to the Identity of Indiscemibles. 
For the present, I only wish to point out, what Leibniz 
frequently asserts, that analytic propositions are necessarily 
concerned with essences and species, not with assertions as to 
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individuals \ The second point ^noeming analytic propo- 
sitions is, that the subject, except in such pure tautologies as 
“A is A,** must always be complex. The subject is a collec¬ 
tion of attributes, and the predicate is a part of this colle^on. 

however, the reference to individuals be deemed essential to 
the distinction of subject from predicate, we shall have to say 
that the subject is any individual having a certain collection of 
predicates. In this way, we might attempt to reduce the 
second type to the first. But now the proposition becomes 
hypothetical: “ If a thing is red, it is coloured.” This Leibnis 
admits. The eternal truths^ he says, are all hypothetical, 
and do not assert the existence of their subjects (N. K 
p. 515; Q. V. 428). But this makes it evident that our reduc¬ 
tion to the first type has failed. The above hypothetical 
proposition evidently presupposes the proposition "red is a 
colour”; and thus Leibniz goes on to say that the truth of 
hypothetical propositions lies in the connection of ideas (N. B. 
p. 516 ; G. V. 429). Thus in analytic judgments, when they 
are not expressed in the derivative hypothetical form, the 
sulgect is a complex idea, tla a collection of atti*ibutes, while 
the predicate is some part of this collection. 

The ooUection, however,—and this is the weak point of the 
doctrine of analytic judgm^ts—^must not be any haphazard 
ooUection, but a collection of compatible or jointly predicable 
predicates (predicability being here of the first type). Now 
this compatibility, since it is presupposed by the analytic 
judgment^ cannot itself be analytic. This brings us to the 
doctrine of definition, in which we shall find that Leibniz, like 
all who have h^d analytic propositions to be fundamental, was 
guilty of much confusion. 

Definition, as is evident, is only possible in respect of 
complex ideas. It oonwats, broadly speaking, in the analysis 
of complex ideas into their simple constituents. Since one idea 
can only be defined by another, we should incur a vicious circle 
if we did not admit some indefinable ideas. This obvious truth 

» Foofthar da Oavai], JUflOatioH inidite dt Sjpiwua par LeOtnig^ Faria, 1854, 
P* 34 (D. ITS) ; a. V. 968 (N. B. 809); O. u. 48. In tlua lattar fy- it is 
aperiallj i nrt i r naHve to obaanre ladbnlw’a oometiona, as ii’ffiiHiiBUmd in Oarliarilt*s 
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is fully recognised by Leibniz, and the search for the simple 
ideas, which form the presuppositions of all definition, consti¬ 
tutes the chief part of his studies for the Universal Charac¬ 
teristic. Thus Leibniz says (_M(madology^ ^ 33, 33) : ** When a 
truth is necessary, its reason con be found by analysis, resolving 
it into more simple ideas and truths, until we come to those 
which are primary....In short, there are aitnple idecbSf of 
which no definition can be given; there are also axioms and 
postulates, in a word, primary principles, which cannot be 
proved, and indeed have no need of proof; and these are 
identusal propoaituma, whose opposite involves an express 
contaradiction *’ (L. 236—*7 ; D. 223; G. vi. 612). The same 
view is expressed whenever Leibniz treats of this question. 
What I wish to show is, that l^eibniz’s theory of definition, as 
consisting of analysis into indefinable simple ideas, is inconsis¬ 
tent with the doctrine that the ** primary principles ” are 
identical or analytic; and that the former is correct, while the 
latter is erroneous. 

Leibniz often urges that the objects of definitions must be 
shown to be poaaible. It is thus that he distinguishes what ho 
calls reaX definitions fiom such as are only nomintd {e.g. D. 
p. 30; G. IV. 424). And thus he says that Arithmetic is 
analytic, because the number 3, for example, is dejmed as 2 +1, 
but he confesses that 3, so defined, must be seen to be possible 
(N. K p. 410; G. v. 347). In one passage (G. L p. 385), he even 
confesses that ideas in general involve a judgment, namely the 
judgment that they are possible. This confession, one might 
suppose, would be inconsistent with the doctrine of analytic 
judgments; it is rendered consistent, however, by Leibniz’s 
definition of possibility. A possible idea, for him, is one which 
is not self-contradictory. But if this were all that is meant, 
any collection of simple ideas would be compatible, and there- 
fere every complex idea would be possible. In an early proof 
of the existence of God (G. vn. 261) submitted by Leibniz to 
Spinoza at the Hague, this argument is actually used to show 
that God is possible^ He here defines God as the subject 

^ Ws Bhall flxid, wben we ecHoee to deal with the proofs of God*B eziatenoe, 
ttist ihia paper, in ^te of its early date (167Q, eontalns no 'views which 
Iieilinia did not hold in his matority. 
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which has all positive predicates. He taJtes two simple predi¬ 
cates, A B, and shows, what is suflBciently evident, that 
they cannot be mutually contradictory. Hence he concludes 
that God, so defined, is possible. But since all ideas, when 
correctly analyzed, must, for Leibniz, be ultimately predicates, 
or collections of predicates, it follows that all ideas will be 
poeQi‘WA And indeed, as Leibniz himself urges in this proof, 
any relation between simple ideas is necessarily synthetic. 
For the analytic relation, as we saw, can only hold between 
ideas of which one at least is complex. Hence if there were no 
synthetic relations of compatibility and incompatibility, all 
complex ideas would be equally possible. Thus there is always 
involved, in definition, the synthetic proposition that the simple 
constituents are compatible. If this be not the case, the 
constituents are incompatible— e.g. good and bad, or two 
different magnitudes of the same kind—and this is also a 
synthetic relation, and the source of negative propositions*. 

This conclusion may be enforced by examining some idea 
which is self-contradictory, such as a round square In order 
that an idea may be self-contradictory, it is evidently necessary 
that it should involve two judgments which are mutually 
contradictory, i,e. the truth and folsehood of some judgment. 
For the Law of Contradiction applies, not to ideas, but to 
judgments: it asserts that every proposition is true or fiilse 
(N. £. p. 405; Q. v. 343). Hence a mere idea, as such, cannot 
be self-contradictoxy. Only a complex idea which involves 
at least two propositions can be self-contradictory. Thus the 
idea “round square” involves 1h.e proposition “round and 
square are compatible,” and this involves the compatibility of 
having no angles, and of having four angles. But the contra¬ 
diction is only possible because round and square are both 
complex, and round and square involve 83 mthetic propositions 
asserting the compatibility of their constituents, while round 

^ Leibnis seems to have aometimes realized the dimonlty involved in the 
oompstibillfy of all cingle predicates. Thne he eaye: “It is yet unknown to 
mem what is the reason of the inoomposeibilily of different thin ga , or how it Is 
that different eaeanoes can be opposed to each other, seeing that all purely 
podtive terme seem to be oompatiUe** inter «e (O. vn. 195; quoted by Caird, 
Crliteal PMJohnpky of Kaat, i. pp. 98—t). (The date ie before 1686.) 
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involves the incompatibility of its constituents with the pos¬ 
session of angles. But for this synthetic relation of incom¬ 
patibility, no negative proposition would occur, and therefore 
there could be no proposition involved which would be directly 
contradictorj" to the definition of a square. This is almost 
admitted by Leibniz, when he urges that truths are not 
arbitrary, as Hobbes supposed, because notions are not always 
reconcilable among themselves” (D. 30; G. iv. 425). Since 
the possibility of God, aa defined by Leibniz, depends upon the 
fact that all simple ideas are “ reconcilable among themselves,” 
and since all notions are composed of simple ideas, it is difficult 
to see how the two views are to be combined. Thus Leibniz’s 
criterion of possible and impossible ideas can never apply to 
simple ideas, and moreover always presupposes those simple 
ideas and their relations—^relations which can only be expressed 
in synthetic propositions. Two simple ideas can never be 
mutually contradictory in Leibniz’s sense, since mere analysis 
will not reveal any further predicate possessed by the one and 
denied by the other. Thus a self-contradictory idea, if it be 
not a mere negative, such as a non-existent existent, must 
always involve a synthetic relation of incompatibility between 
two simple notions. The impossible idea, in Leibniz’s sense, 
presupposes the idea which is impossible on account of some 
synthetic proposition; and conversely, the possible complex 
idea is possible on account of a S3nitbetic proposition asserting 
the compatibility of its simple constituents. Thus to return to 
Arithmetic, even if 2 -|-1 be indeed the meaning of 3, still the 
proposition that 2-Hi is possible is necessarily synthetio. A 
possible idea cannot, in the last analysis, be merely an idea 
which is not contradictory; for the contradiction itself must 
always be deduced from synthetic propositiona And hence the 
propositions of Arithmetic, as Kant discovered, are one and all 
synthetic. 

In the case of Geometry, which Leibniz also regards as 
analytic, the opposite view is even more evidently correct. 
The triple number of dimensions, he says, follows analytically 
from the fact that only three mutually perpendicular lines can 
be drawn through one point (G. vi. 323). No instance, he 
says, could be more proper for illustrating a blind necessity 
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iadependent of God's wilL It is amazing that he <^d not 
percei\e, in this in8tanGe> that the proposition from which the 
three dimftTiaiftna are supposed to he deduced is in fiwt preciroly 
t.hft same as the three dimensions, and that, so fer from heing 
proved, it is wholly incapable of deduction from any other 
proposition, and about as synthetic as any proposition in the 
whole range of knowledge^ This is so obvious as to need no 
further argument; and it is an interesting fact that Kant, in 
his first published work*, jpoints out the circularity of Leibniz s 
deduction in the above passage of the Th4odiic40j and proceeds, 
being «*ill a Leibnizian, to infer that the number of dimensions 
is synthetic and contingent, and might be different in other 
possible worlds (ed. Hartenstein, 1867,1, p 21 ff.). 

W^e may argue generally, from the mere statement of the 
Ijaw of Oontradiction, that no proposition can follow from 
it alone, except the proposition that there is truth, or that 
some proposition is true. For the law states simply that any 
proposition must be true or fisdse, but cannot be both. It gives 
no indication as to the alternative to be chosen, and cannot of 
itself decide that any proposition is true. It cannot even, of 
itself, yield the conclusion that such and such a proposition is 
true or frlse, for this involves the premiss " such and such is a 
proposition," which does not follow from the law of contra¬ 
diction. Thus the doctrine of analytic propositions seems 
wholly mistaken. 

It may be wordi pointing out that even those propositions 
which, at the b^;iuning of the enquiry, we took as the type of 
analytic propositionB, such as “the equilateral rectangle is a 
rectangle," are not wholly analytia We have already seen 
that they are logically subsequent to synthetic propositions 
asserting that the constituents of the subject are compatible. 
They cannot, therefore, in any case, give the premisses of any 
science, as Leibniz supposed (cf. N. E. p. 99; O. v. 92). But 
further, in so for as they are significant, they are judgments of 
whole and part; the constituents, in the subject^ have a certain 
kind of unity—the kind always involved in numeraluon, or in 
assertions of a whole—which is taken away by analysis. Thus 
even here, in so far as the sulgect is one, the judgment does not 
* Oedanken wm der umhreu Sekatxund der Ubeudtgen 1747. 
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follow from the Law of Contradiction alone. And in the closely 
allied judgments, such as ‘'red is a colour/* “2 is a number/* 
“ number is a concept/’ the subject is not even complex, and 
the proposition is therefore in no sense analytic. But this last 
assertion is one which I cannot here undertake to prove. 

12. As regards the second point which was to be discussed, 
namely the connection of the necessary and the analytic, it is 
evident, from what has been said already, that if there are to 
be any necessary propositions at all there must be necessary 
synthetic propositions. It remains to enquire what we mean 
by necessity, and what distinction, if any, can be made between 
the necessary and the contingent. 

Necessity itself is never discussed by Leibniz. He dis¬ 
tinguishes kinds of necessity—metaphysical, hypothetical, and 
moral—but he nowhere explains metaphysical necessity, which 
is here in question, otherwise than as the property of analytic 
propositions. Nevertheless, necessity must mean something 
other than connection with the Law of Contradiction; the 
statement that analytic propositions are necessary is significant, 
and the opposite statement—that synthetic propositions are 
contingent—^is certainly so regarded by Leibniz. It would 
seem that necessity is ultimate and indefinable. We may say, 
if we choose, that a necessary proposition is one whose contra¬ 
dictory is impossible; but the impossible can only be defined 
by means of the necessary, so that this account would give no 
information as to necessity. In holding necessary propositions 
to be analytic, Leibniz agreed with all his predecessors, and 
with those of his successors who preceded Kant. But by the 
discovery that the laws of motion are synthetic, and by his 
strict determinism, he rendered the denial of necessary syn¬ 
thetic propositions highly paradoxical in its consequences, and 
prepar^ the way for ELant’s opposite assertion. (For Leibniz, 
by the way, the necessary is not, as for Kant, the same as the 
d priori ; we shall find that contingent propositions also have 
d priori proofs. The d priori is, as in Kant, what is indepen¬ 
dent of particular experience, but the necessary is not co¬ 
extensive with this.)* Leibniz and Kant both held that there 
is a fundamental distinction between propositions that are 
necessary, and those that are contingent, or, in Kant’s language. 
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empiiical. Thus the propositions of mathematics are necessary, 
while those asserting particular existence are contiDgent. It 
may be questioned whether this distinction is tenable, whether, 
in feet, there is any sense in saying, of a true proposition, that 
it might have been false. As long as the distinction of analytic 
and synthetic propositions subsisted, there was some plausibility 
in maintain ing a corresponding distinction in respect of ne¬ 
cessity. But Kant, by pointing out that mathematical judg¬ 
ments are both necessary and synthetic, prepared the way for 
the view that this is true of a//judgments. The distinction of 
the empirical and the d priori seems to depend upon con¬ 
founding sources of knowledge with grounds of truth. There 
is no doubt a great difference between knwoledge gained by 
perception, and knowledge gained by reasoning; but does 
not show a corresponding difference as to what is known. The 
ftoher discussion of this point, however, must be postponed 
till we come to Mbnia’s theory of pei-oeption. And it must be 
confessed that, if all propositions are necessary, the notion of 
necessity is shoxn of most of its importance. 

W^tever view we adopt, however, as regards the necessity 
of ^tential propositions, it must be admitted that arith¬ 
metical propositions are both necessoiy and synthetic, and this 

IS enough to destroy the supposed connection of the necessarv 
and the analytic. ^ 


In l*e nffltt Clu^inr we ehaU have a less destaictive task. 
We ebJI liave to dow the trae principle and the true import¬ 
s' of Imbnus division of propositions into two kinds, and 
^ meamng of tte law of Sufficient Reason, which he invoked 
as the source of his contingent proxKisitions. 



CHAPTER III 

CONTINGENT PROPOSITIONS AND THE LAW OF SUFFICIENT 

REASON. 

13. We have now seen that Leibniz’s division of propositions 
into two classes, in the form in which he gave it, is untenable. 
Necessary propositions are not to be defined as those that 
follow from the Law of Contradiction; and as regards proposi¬ 
tions which are not necessary, it may be questioned whether 
any such are to be found. Nevertheless, there is a most 
important principle by which propositions may be divided into 
two classes. This principle, we shall find, leads to the same 
division of propositions as that to which Leibniz was led, and 
iiaay, by examination of his words, be shown to be the true 
principle upon which his division proceeded. His division 
does, therefore, correspond to what is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant classification of which propositions are capable. I 
shall first explain this classification, and then examine the 
Law of Sufficient Reason, which Leibniz held to be the 
supreme principle of contingent propositions. 

Contingent propositions, in Leibniz’s system, are, leaking 
generally, such as assert actual existence. The exception 
which this statement requires, in the case of the necessary 
existence of God, may be provided for by saying that contin¬ 
gent propositions are such as involve a reference to parts of 
time. This seems to be Leibniz’s meaning when he says 
(Q. III. 588): ** The notion of eternity in God is quite different 
from that of time, for it consists in necessity, and that of time 
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in contingency.** Thus necessaiy propositions are such as have 
no reference to actual time, or such as—except in the case of 
Qod—do not assert the existence of their subjects. "As for 
the eternal tmths,’* Leibniz says, "we must observe that at 
bottom they are all conditional, and say in feet: Such a 
thing posit^, such another thing is*’ (N. E. p. 515; G. v. 
428). And again: “Philosophers, who distinguish so often 
' between what belongs to essence and what to eenistence, refer 
to existence all that is accidental or cordir^ent ’* (N. E. p. 498; 
'Q. Y. Pl 414). He points out also that the truth of a necessary 
proposition does not depend upon the existence of its subject 
(N. E, p. 516; G. v. 429). The designation as eternal truths, 
which he always adoptsi, must be meant to indicate that no 
special time is referred to in the proposition; for the proposi¬ 
tion itself, of whatever nature, must of course be eternally 
true or eternally false. 

But propositions about contingency itself, and all that can 
be said generally about the nature of possible contingents, are 
not contingent; on the contraiy, if the contingent be what 
actually exists, any proposition about what might exist must 
be ueoessaty. Thus Leibniz says (G. ii. 39): " The notion of a 
species involves only eternal or necessary truths but the notion 
of an individual involves, sub ratione possibilitatist what is of 
^ feet, or related to the existence of things and to time.'* He 
^ proceeds to explain that the notion of the ^here which Archi¬ 
medes caused to be placed on his tomb involves, besides its 
fenn, the matter of which it was made, as well as the place and 
tme.^ This passage is very important^ for it involves the dis¬ 
tinction, afterwards urged by Kant against the ontological 
aignment, between the notion of an existent and the assertion 
®®tu8l existence. The notion of an individual, as Xjeibniz 
pnts^ it, involves reference to existence and time sub raiioTte 
poseCbiUtaiis, the notion is exactly what it would be if the 
indii^ual existed, but the existence is merely possible, and is 
^ not, in the mere notion, judged to be actual. " Possibles are 
possible,** he mys, "before all actual decrees of God, but not 
without sometimes supposing the same decrees taken as possi¬ 
ble For the possibililues of individuals or of contingent tmths 
contain in their notion the possibility of their to n^t. 
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the free decrees of Qod; in which they are different from the 
possibilities of species or eternal truths, which depend only 
upon the understanding of Qod, without involving his wiU” 
(O. IJ. 51). That is to say, possible existents involve possible 
causes, and the connection between a possible cause and a 
possible effect is aimilar to that between an actual cause and 
an actual effect. But so long as wo do not assert actual exist¬ 
ence, we are still in the region of eternal truths, and although, 
as we shall see, the law of sufficient reason does apply to 
possibles, still it is not, in such applications, coordinate with 
the principle of contradiction, but only a consequence of that 
principle. It is in taking the further step, in judging the 
actual existence of the individual whose notion is in question, 
that the law of sufficient reason becomes indispensable, and 
gives results to which the law of contradiction is, by itself, 
inadequate. The individual once posited, all its properties 
follow: every predicate, necessary or contingent, past^ present, 
or future, is comprised in the notion of the subject ’* (Q. IL 46). 
But it does not follow that this notion represents a subject 
which exists: it is merely the idea of a subject having the 
general qualities distinguishing existents. Ehdstence is thus 
unique among predicates. All other predicates are contained 
in the notion of the subject, and may be asserted of it in a 
purely analytic judgment. The assertion of existence, alone 
among predicates, is synthetic, and therefore, in Leibniz’s view, 
contingent. Thus existence has, for him, just as peculiar a 
position as it has in Kant’s criticism of the ontological proof, 
and it must be regarded as a sheer inconsequence, in Leibniz, 
that he fidled to apply his doctrine also to Ghxl. But for the 
fisust that Leibniz defiidtely asserts the contrary (N. £. 401; 
G. V. 380)^ one would be tempted to state his position as 
tantamount to a denial that existence is a predicate at all. « 
But further, not only the existence of such and such a 
subject is contingent, but also the connection of any two predi¬ 
cates expressing the states of that subject at different timea 
Thus Leibniz saye^ in discussing the supposition that he is 

^ ''When we itay Uist a thing exists, or has real existrinefl, this existepoe 
itsdf is the predisate, i.e. it has a notion joined to the idea in qaestion, and 
there is oonneetion between these two notions.** 
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g niti jjTj at some future time, to make a Journey, ** the couaection 
of events, though certain, is not necessary, and it is open to me 
to make or not to me^e this journey, for though it is included 
in my notion that I shall make it, it is also included in it that 
1 make it freely. And there is nothing in me, of all that 
<»a.n be conceived generally, or by essence, or by a specific or 
incomplete notion, whence it can be concluded that 1 shall 
do so necessarily, whereas from my being a man it can be 
concluded that I am capable of thinking; and consequently, 
if I do not Twakft this journey, that will not combat any eternal 
or necessary truth. N^evertheless, since it is certain that 1 
shall do so, there must be some connection between me, who 
am the subject, and the execution of the journey, which is the 
predicate; for, in a true proposition, the notion of the predicate 
is always in the subject. Consequently, if 1 did not do so, 
there would be a falsity, which would destroy my individual or 
complete notion ” (G. u. 52). Thus those predicates which are 
concretes, i.e, those expressing states of a substauce at par¬ 
ticular parts of time, are in a different position from such 
abstract predicates as Auman and rational. Concrete predi¬ 
cates, though they are coxmected with each other, are not 
necessarily connected; the connections, as well as the predi¬ 
cates, are contingent. All the predicates are necessarily con¬ 
nected with the subject, but no concrete predicates are neces¬ 
sarily connected with each other. And hence Leibniz often 
speaks of them as contingent predicates. If the series of 
predicates were different, the subject would be different; hence 
the necessary connection of predicates and subject amounts to 
little more than the law of identity \ A subject is defined by 
its predicates, and therefore, if the predicates were different, 
the subject could not be the same. Thus it follows, from a 
subject's being the subject it is, that it will have all the predi¬ 
cates that it will have; but firom one or more of its predicates, 
tiiis does not follow necessarily. The existence of each separate 
predicate at each separate instant is a contingent truth, for 
each is presupposed in the assertion that just such a subject 
exists. There is a difficulty, on this view, in distinguishing 

^ "It iroiild not have been out Adam, bnt another, if he had had other 
ewmts” (G. n. ^). 
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a subject from the sum of its predicates—a difficulty to which 
I shall return when I come to the doctrine of substance. For 
the present, T am content to point out that, in asserting the 
existence of an individual substance, %.e. of a subject whose 
notion is complete, there are involved just as many separate 
contingent propositions as there are moments through which 
the substance persists. For the state of the substance at each 
moment exists, and its existence is a contingent proposition. 
It is thus existential propositions that are contingent, and pro¬ 
positions not asserting existence that are necessary. Leibniz’s 
division of propositions into two kinds does, therefore, corre¬ 
spond to a very important division—perhaps the most im¬ 
portant—of which propositions are susceptible. 

Some explanation seems, however, to be called for by the 
connections of contingent predicates. These connections can 
hardly be said to easist, and yet they are always contingent, not 
only in free substances, but also in such as have no freedom. 
In substances which are not free, the connections of successive 
states are given by the laws of motion, and these laws are most 
emphatically contingent. Leibniz even goes so £eu* as to say 
that it is in Dynamics that we learn the distinction of necessary 
and contingent propositions (G. ill. 645). Besides these, there 
is the general law, equally contingent, but equally without 
exception, “ that man will always do, though freely, what seems 
the best” (Q. iv. 438). The &ct seems to be, that these 
general but not necessary laws are regarded by Leibniz as 
essentially referring to every part of actual time. That is to 
say, they do not hold of the sequences in other poeeible time- 
orders, but only of custued sequences. Moreover they are 
deduced from elements in the actual preceding state, which 
elements lead to the sequence, and are logically prior to it— 
this is, as we shall see, essential to the doctrine of activity. 
Thus these laws, though they have an d prwri proof by means 
of final causes, are yet of the nature of empirical generalisationa 
They have held, they hold now, and they will hold hereafter. 
They apply to every moment of actual time, but they cannot 
be stat^ without such reference. This is a conception which 
I shall have to criticize when we come to deal with Leibniz’s 
philosophy of Dynamica For the present, I only wish to point 
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out that, ill his system, the laws of motion wd the law of 
Tolition are existential, and do have an essential reference to 
the ports of actual time. They are peculiar only in referring 
to aU parts of time. They may be contrasted, in this respect, 
with the properties of time itself, which are metaphysically 
necessary, and the same in all possible worlds; whereas the 
eoeistmee of time is contingent, since it depends upon God’s free 
resolve to create a world. 

Leibniz’s dichotomy of propositions amounts, therefore, to 
the fiillowing assertiona All true propositions not involving 
OTistenoe, hut refismng only to essences or possibles, are 
necessary; but propositions asserting existence—except in the 
of God—are never necessary, and do not follow necessarily 
from any other existential proposition, nor yet from the &ct 
that the subject has all the qualities distinguishing exiatents'. 

then, existential propositions are to have any interrelations, 
are to be in any way systematized, there must be some 
principle ly which their merely particular and contingent 
character is mitigated. 

14. This brings me to the prindple of sufficient reason. 
This principle is usually supposed to be, by itself, adequate 
to the deduction of what actually exists. To this supposi¬ 
tion, it must be confessed, Lmbniz’s words often lend colour. 
But we aha.ll find that there are really two principles included 
under the same name, the one general, and applying to all 
possible worlds, the other specuU, and applying only to the 
actual world. Both diJBEbr from the law of contradiction, by 
the &ct that they apply specially—^the former, however, not 
ezduaively—to existents, possible or actual. The former, as we 
shall sect, is a form of the law of causality, asserting all possible 
causes to be deedres or appetites; the latter, on the other hand, 
is the assotum that all wAual causation is determined by 
desire for the good. The former we shall find to be meta¬ 
physically neoeasaty, while the latter is contingent^ and appli^ 
only to oontdngentB, The former is a principle of possible 
contingents, the lattmr a principle of actual oontingents only. 
The importance of this distinction will appear as soon as we 

1 Ob the connaotton ctf ooniiBgpenoiy jaflaite oowplezity (whioh auuiy 
eonuneateton xegud as deflahig eontiagaaoj) see €hsp. V. § SC. 
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begin to examine Leibniz’s accounts of what he means by 
sufficient reason*. 

The law of sufficient reason is variously stated by Leibniz 
at various times. I shall begin with his later statements, 
which are better known, and more in accordance with the 
traditional view of its import; I shall then refer to the earlier 
statements, especially those of 1686, and examine whether 
these be reconciled with the later forms of the principle. 

The statement in the Monadology is as follows (|§ 31, 32, 
33, 36): “ Our reasonings are founded upon two great princi¬ 
ples, that of contradiction,.and that of sufficient reason, 

in virtue of which we judge that no foot can be found true or 
existent, no btatement veritable, unless there is a sufficient reason 
why it should be so and not otherwise, although these reasons 
usually cannot be known to us. There are also two kinds of 
truths, those of reasoning, and those of fact. Truths of reason¬ 
ing are necessary, and their opposite is impossible; truths of 
&ct are contingent, and their opposite is possible. When a 
truth is necessary, the reason of it can be found by analysis.... 
But there must also be a sufficient reason for contingent truths 
or truths of &ct, t.s. for the sequence of things which are 
dispersed throughout the universe of created beings, in which 
the resolution into particular reasons might go on into endless 
detail” (D. 222—8; L. 235—7; G. vi. 612). This leaves us 
entirely uninformed as to what is meant by a suffirient reason. 
The same vagueness appears in the Prin^^ples of Nature omA 
of Qrcuse (§ 7): ** Thus far we have spoken only as mere physi¬ 
cists : now we must rise to metaphysics, by making use of the 
great principle, little employed in general, which affirms that 
nothing happens without a sufficient reason; i.e. that nothing 
happens without its being possible for one who should know 
things sufficiently to give a reason sufficient to determine why 
things are so and not otherwise. This principle being laid 
down, the first question we are entitled to put will be, why 
is there something rather than nothing ? For nolhmg is simpler 
and easier than eome^h/ing. Further, supposing that things 

^ I do not maintain that IisibnlB himaelf ivas perfeofily clear as to these two 
principles of snffieient reason, bnt that he did, as a matter of fisot, designate 
two distinot principles (perhaps not disringoished bj him) by this same name. 
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must exist, we must be able to give a reason why must 

exist thus and not otherwise ” (D. 212—3 ; L 414 5; G. VI. 

602). This statement, though it brings out very clearly the 
connection of contingency and existence, gives us no further 
information as to the meaning of sufficient reason. In the 
paper “ On the Ultimate Origination of Things” (1697) Leibniz 
is a little more definite. He says: “In eternal things, even 
though there be no cause, there must be a rea£K>n, which, for 
permanent things, is necessity itself, or essence; but for the 
series of changing things, if it be supposed that they succeed 
one another from all eternity, this reason is, as we shall 
presently see, the prevailing of inclinations, which consist not 
in necessitating reasons, i.a reasons of an absolute and meta¬ 
physical necessity, the opposite of which involves a contra¬ 
diction, but in inclining reasons ” (L. 338 ; U. 100 j Q. vu. 302). 
What is meant by these inclining reasons cannot be properly 
explained until we come to deal with the activity of substance. 
In ijftftliTig with actual existents, the inclining reason is the 
perception of the good, either by the substance itself, if it be 
free, or by Qod, if the substance be not free. But the law as 
above stated, even in the form which applies only to the series 
of ftha-nging things, is true, as we shall soon see, not only of the 
actual world, but of all possible worlds. It is, therefore, itself 
metaphysically necessary, and unable to distinguish the actual 
fiem the possible. Even in the finrm whidi applies only to the 
series of changing things, the law is still a law of all poaaihle 
contingents; and any true proposition about possible contin¬ 
gents must itself be not contingent, but necessary. 

Before developng this topic, let ns examine Leibniz’s earlier 
statements of the law. In the year 1686, when he was more 
indined than in later years to go to the bottom of his principles, 
he gives a statement at first sight very different from those 
which he usually gives, and refers to his usual formula as a 
“ vulgar axiom ” which follows as a oorollaiy. He says : “ There 
must always be some foundation of the connection of terms in a 
proposition, which must be found in their notions. This is my 
great principle, with which I believe all philosophers must 
agree, and of which one of the corollaries is this vulgar axiom, 
that nothing happens without a reason...though often this 
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reason inclines without necessitating*’ (G. ii. 56). And again 
he says that in Metaphysics he presupposes hardly anything 
but two great principles, namely (1) the law of contradiction, 
and (2) " that nothing is without a reason, or that every truth 
has its d priori proof, drawn from the notion of the terms, 
although it is not always in our power to make this analysis ** 
(G. II. 62). 

There is another passage, in an undated paper, which how¬ 
ever, on intemal evidence, would seem to belong to the same 
period, in which Leibniz is even more definite on the d pri(n^ 
proof of contingent propositions. ** Generally, every true propo¬ 
sition,” he says, (which is not identical or true per se) can be 
proved d priori by the help of axioms, or propositions true per 
se, and by the help of definitions or ideas. For as often as a 
predicate is truly affirmed of a subject, some real connection is 
always judged to hold between the predicate and the subject, 
and thus in any proposition: A is B (or, B is truly predicated 
of A), B is always in A itself, or its notion is in some way con¬ 
tained in the notion of A itself; and this either with absolute 
necessity, in propositions of eternal truth, or with a kind of 
certainty, depending upon a supposed decree of a firee substance, 
in contingent things; and this decree is never wholly arbitrary 
and destitute of foundation, but always some reason for it 
(which however inclines, and does not necessitate), can be given, 
which could itself be deduced from analysis of the notions (if 
this were always within human power), and certainly does not 
escape the omniscient substence, which sees everything d priori 
by means of ideas themselves and its own decrees. It is certain, 
therefore, that all truths, even the most contingent, have an 
d priori proof, or some reason why they are rather than ai'e not. 
And this is itself what people commonly say, that nothing 
happens without a cause, or that nothing is without a reason.’* 
(G. vn. 300, 301)\ 

^ The pxinoiple of aoffioient reason, in so far as it is independent of final 
oanaes, oooors in Spinoza {EiMest lli 2nd dem.): For the existence or non¬ 
existence of anything, it mast be possible to assign a cause or reason.” Leibniz 
was aware of this agreement, as appears from the following comment on 
Sohnller*B aooonnt of Spinoza; This is rightly observed, and agrees with what 
I am wont to say, that nothing exists unless a sufficient reason of its existence 
oan be given, which is easily shown not to lie in the series of eauses.” [G. x. 188.] 
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These statements, as they stand, seem different from 
Leibniz’s later statements of the law of sufficient reasom But 
it would seem that he intends, in contingent matter, to include, 
in “the notion of the terms,” the pursuit of the apparently best. 
This appears quite plainly in a passage also written in 1686, 
where he says that the actions of Caesar, though contained in 
his notion, depend upon God’s free choice to create men, aud to 
make them such that they would always choose, though freely, 
what seemed best to them. It is only thus, be says, that such 
predicates oan be shown d ptnori to belong to Caesar (G. iv. 
438 )l 

Thus the law of sufficient reason, as applied to actual 
ezistents, reduces itself definitely to the assertion of final 
causes, in the sense that actual desires are always directed 
towards what appears the best. In all actual changes, the con¬ 
sequent can only be deduced from the antecedent by using the 
notion of the good. Where the change depends only upon God, 
it really is for the best; where it depends upon a firee creature, 
it is such as seems best to the creature, but is often, owing to 
confused perception, not really the best possible change. Such 
a connectdon can only be regarded as contingent by admitting, 
as Leibniz does, that a law may be general, «.e. may apply to 
every part of time, without being necessaiy, i,e. without being 
capable of a statement in which no actual part of time is 
refeired to. To pursue this topic is impossible until we come 
to the doctrine of substance. At present I will only point 
out that this principle confers upon the good a relation to 
existence such as no other concept possesses. In order to infer 
actual existence, whether from another existent, or from mere 
notions, the notion of the good must always be employed. It 
is in this sense that contingent propositions have d jpWoW 
proofed “As possibility is the principle of essence,” Irfiibnig 
says, “so perfection, or a degree of essence (by which the 
greatest number of thing p are compossible), is the principle 

> The a jn-foif, in IieibiniB, is opposed to tiie empiiioal, not to the oontingeiit. 
A pn^ enq^loiyii^ the notion of the good msy show, withcmt appealing to 
eiperienee, that eomething exists, hat does not therefafy render this proposition 
neoesaary. Xhns the S priori is not, as in Sant, eynonymoas with. *!«*> 
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of existence ” (D. 103; L. 842—3; Q. vii. 304)'. This con¬ 
nection of existence with the good, the principle that all actual 
causation is determined by desire for what appears best, is a 
most important proposition, which we shall have to consider 
again at a later stage. It gives the essence of the law of 
sufficient reason as applied to actual existenta At the same 
time we shall see that the law has also a wider meaning, in 
which it applies to possible existenta as well. The confusion 
of these two has rendered the connection of the law with the 
principle of contradiction very difficult to understand. The 
distinction will, 1 think, enable us to clear up the connection 
of Leibnizes two principles. 

15. When we enquire into the relation of the law of suffi¬ 
cient reason to the law of contradiction, we find that Leibniz 
makes very few remarks on the subject, and that those few 
give a meaning to the law of sufficient reason, in which it 
applies equally to all possible worlda We then require a 
further principle, applicable only to the actual world, firom 
which actual existence may be inferred. This is to be found in 
final causes. But let us see what Leibniz says. 

**1 certainly maintain,” he writes to Des Bosses, "that a 
power of determining oneself without any cause, or without any 
source of determination, implies contradiction, as does a relation 
without foundation; but from this the metaphysical necessity 
of all effects does not follow. For it suffices that the cause or 
reason be not one that metaphysically necessitates, though it is 
metaphysiodly necessary that there should be some such cause ” 
(G. II. 420). In this passage he is evidently thinking of the 
volitions of free creatures; in a letter to the Princess of Wales, 
accompanying the fourth paper against Clarke, he makes the 
same statement concerning God. " God himself,” he says, 
"could not choose without having a reason of his choice" 
(G. VII. 379). But we know that God, being free, might have 
chosen otherwise, and therefore, since he must have a reason 
for his choice, there must have been possible reasons for possible 

' Perbotion bare has its metaphysioal sense, as the " amonnt of positive 
xeality’' {MonaAologjf, S 334)* tnt Leibniz eertainly thone^t metapfaTsioal 

per&otioa good. In the sentence preoeding the one quoted in the text, he qteahs 
of Impetfeofion or moral absurdity” as synonymons, and means by Imper- 
Ibotion the opposite of metaphysical perfection. See Chap. xvi. 
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choices, as well as actual reasons for actual choices. The same 
consequence follows as regards free creatures. And this conse¬ 
quence, as appears from a passage quoted above (Q. ii. 51; § 13), 
was actually drawn by Ueibniz. In order that a notion may be 
the notion of a possible existent, there must be another notion 
which, if it existed, would be a sufficient reason for such eui 
imagined existent. There were,’* Iieibniz continues, “ an 
infinity of possible ways of creating the world, according to 
the different designs which God might form, and each possible 
world depends upon cei*tain principal designs or ends of God 
proper to itself” (G. il. 51). 

But if the principle applies to possible as well as actual 
ezistents, how is it to help in determining what does actually 
exist ? It gives merely, on this view, a general quality of what 
might exist, not a source of actual ezistents*. This Leibniz 
would admit. And we may now clearly state the distinction 
between actual and possible sufficient reasons. The part of the 
principle which is metaphysically necessary, which applies 
equally to possible and to actual existents, is the part which 
asserts all events to be due to design. From the passage at 
the end of the preceding paragraph, it appears that, whichever 
of the possible worlds God had created, he would always 
necessarily have had some d^igu in doing so, though his 
design might not have been the best possible. And similarly 
volition, in free creatures, must have a motive, %.e. must be 
determined by some prevision of the effect. The relation of 
cause and effect can never be a purely external one; the cause 
must be always, in part, a desire for the effect. This form of 
causality is the essence of activity, which Leibniz, as wo shall 
see, declares to be metaphysically necessary to substance. And 
in this form, the law of sufficient reason is necessary aud 
analytic, not a principle coordinate with that of contradiction, 
but a mere consequence of it. 

The principle which applies only to actuals, which is really 
coordinate with the law of contradiction, and gives the source 

* C£ Gt. n. 2SS; Re Voldsr objsots to Xisibniz that to oonooive tho ozutouoe 
of a Babotanee we le^oiie a cause, but not to oonoei've its esBenoe. **I retort,” 
Iteibnis repUes, ** to conceive its essence we xeqnire the conception of a possible 
eanse, to concaive its existence we require the conception of an actual cause.” 
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of the world which does exist, is the principle that designs are 
always determined by the idea of the good or the best. God 
might have desired any of the possible worlds, and his desire 
would have been a sufficient I'eason for its creation. But it is 
a contingent fact that he desired the best, that the actual 
sufficient reason of creation was the desire for the maximum of 
good, and not for anything that the other possible worlds would 
have realised. So Leibniz says: “ It is reasonable and assured 
that God will always do the best, though what is less perfect 
does not imply contradiction ” (G. iv. 438)^ The same holds 
of free creatures, with the limitation that they are often mis¬ 
taken about the good. It would be possible to desire what 
does not appear best, but it is a contingent fact that actual 
desires, which are actual sufficient reasons, are alwa 3 rs directed 
to what the free spirit holds to be the best possible*. It might 
be supposed that, if God is necessarily good, his acts also must 
necessairily be determined by the motive of the best. But this 
Leibniz evades by the common notion that fireedom is essential 
to goodness, that God is good only because the evil which he 
rejects is possible—a notion which this is not the place to discuss. 

We may now sum up the results of our discussion of con¬ 
tingency and sufficient reason. Leibniz, holding fast to the 
doctrine that a necessary proposition must be analytic, dis¬ 
covered that existential propositions are synthetic, and also, like 
Hume and Kant, that all causal connections among existents 
differing in temporal position are synthetic. He inferred, 
accordingly, that the actual world does not exist necessarily, 
and that, within this world, causes do not produce their effects 

‘ Of. G. vxi. 809, text and note. A.I 80 the following passages in the fifth paper 
against Clarke [G. tzi.] : No. 9 : “Bat to say, that God oaa only dioose what is 
best; and to infer from thence, that what he does not ifiioose, is impossible; 
this, I say, is confonnding of terms: 'tie blending power and will, metaphysioal 
necessity and moral necessity, essences and existences. For what is necessary, 
is so by its essence, since the opposite implies a contradiction ; bat a contingent 
which exists, owes its existence to the principle of what is best, which is a 
snffloient reason of things." No. 73: **God can do everything that is possible, 
bnt he will do only what is best." Of. also No. 7S. 

> This appears also firom a passage [G. iz. 403 where Ijeibniz explains that 
the isesent state of the world fellows from the first state only in virtno of 
certain laws fireely decreed by God. These laws, therefore, among whioh is the 
parsait of the best, mast be contingent. 
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necessatilj. The reason, as he perpetually repeats, inclines 
without necessitatinif. This was his solution of the problem 
raised by the fact, which he perceived as clearly as Hume and 
Kani^ that causal connections are synthetic. Hume inferred 
that causal connections do not really connect, Hant inferred 
that the synthetic may be necessary, Leibniz inferred that a 
connection may be invariable without being necessary. As he 
never dreamt of denying that the necessary must be analytic, 
this iTOS his only possible escape from a total denial of causal 
connections. 

Thus the proposition that anything except Gk)d exists is 
contingent, and so is the proposition that one existent is the 
cause of another. At the same time, causality itself is necessary, 
and holds in all possible worlds. In all possible worlds, moreover, 
causality can only be rendered intelligible by regarding the 
cause as being in part a prevision or desire of the effect. This 
follows, as we shall see in the next chapter, from the general 
doctrine that "every extrinsic denomination has an intrinsic 
one for its foundation” (G. ii. 240), i. 0 . that no relation is 
purely external. So far as this is asserted by the law of suffix 
dent reason, that law is metaphysically necessaiy. The effect 
must he the end in the psychological sense, sLe. the object of 
desire. But in the actual world, owing to God's goodness, the 
effect also is, or seems to be, the end in the etbical sense. The 
pqrchological end is, as a matter of ffict, what the agent 
believes to be the ethical end, «.e. what he believes to be the 
best possible effect. (In substances which are not free, the 
sufficient reason does not lie in them, but in God.) This is 
what diatingaisheB the actual from any other possible world. 
God might have created one of the possible worlds, but he 
could not have been ignorant of its not being the best. For its 
degree of excellmice is an eternal truth, and an object of his 
understanding. But we are told (G. IL 51) that whatever 
world God had created, he would have had a design in so doing, 
and that some design is metaphysically necessary to his acts> 
It only remains, therefore, to interpret design psychologically, 
not ethically, when design is said to be necessary. 

God's good actions then are contingent, and true only within 
the actual world. They are the source, ficom which all explana- 
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tion of contingents by means of sufficient reason proceeds. 
They themselves, however, have their sufficient reason in Qod's 
goodness, which one must suppose metaphysically necessary^ 
Leibniz foiled to show why, since this is so, God's good actions 
are not also necessary. But if they were necessary, the whole 
series of their consequences would h$tve been also necessary, 
and his philosophy would have follen into Spinozism. The 
only remedy would have been, to declare God's existence, like 
all other existence, contingent—a remedy irresistibly sug^gested 
by his logic, but regarded by him, for obvious reasons, as worse 
than the disease of Spinozism which his doctrine of contingency 
was designed to cure. 

* Leibniz nowhere, so far as I know, definitely asserts God's goodness to be 
neoessaxy, bat this concluston seems to follow from his philosophy. For God's 
goodness is an eternal tmth, not referring solely, as do his aets, to the aetnal 
world. We can hardly snppose that, in other possible worlds, God would not 
have been good, or that it is a merely contingent fact that God is good. Bat if 
we were to make this supposition, we should merely remove the difSonlty one 
stage farther, sinee we should then require a sufBoient reason for God's good¬ 
ness. If this reason were neoessary, God's goodness would also be necessary; 
if contingent, it would itsdf require a sufficient reason, oonoeming which the 
ssme difficulty would recur. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONCEPTION OF SUBSTANCE. 

16. The question to be discussed in this chapter is: What 
did Leibniz mean b^' the word substance, and how fax can this 
meaning be fruitfully employed in philosophy ? This question 
must be carefully distinguished fo>m the question which is 
answered by the doctrine of Monads, namely, what existential 
Judgments can we make, in which the notion of substance is 
employed ? Our present question is simply, what is the notion 
of substance ? Ifot, what judgments about the world can be 
made by the help of this notion ? 

The conception of substance dominated the CSartesian philo¬ 
sophy, and was no loss important in the philosophy of Leibniz, 
fiut the meaning which Leibniz attached to the word was 
different from that which his predecessors had attached to it, 
and this change of meaning was one of the main sources of 
novelty in his philosophy. Ijeibniz himself emphasized the 
importance of this conception in his system. As against Xiocke, 
he urged that the idea of substance is not so obscure as that 
philosopher thought it (N. E. 148; G. v. 133). The considera- 
ti<m of it, he says, is one of the most important and fruitful 
points in philosophy: from his notion of substance follow the 
most fundamental truths, even those concerning God and souls 
and bodies (D. 69; G. iv. 469). To explain this notion is, 
t^refore, an indispensable preliminary to a discussion of his 
views on matter or of his theory of Mnnnda 

The Cartesians had defined substance as that which needs, 
for its existence, only God's concurrence. By this they meant, 
practically, that its existence was not dependent upon relations 
to any other existents ; for God's concurrence was an awkward 
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oonditiou, which had led Des Cartes to affirm that Qod alone 
was properly and strictly a substance. Thus although, practi¬ 
cally, they admitted two subbtauces, mind and matter, yet, 
whenever they took God seriously, they were compelled to deny 
the substantiality of everything except God. This inconsistency 
was remedied by Spinoza, to whom substance was causa sui, 
the self-caused, or that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself. Substance to him, was therefore God alone—a 
remedy which Leibniz regarded as condemning the original 
definition (G. VI. 582). To Spinoza, extension and thought did 
not constitute separate substances, but attributes of the one 
substance. In Spinoza as in Des Cartes, the notion of sub¬ 
stance,, though not by them clearly analyzed into its elements, 
was not an ultimate simi>le notion, but a notion dependent, in 
some undefined manner, upon the purely logical notion of 
subject and predicate. The attributes of a substance are the 
predicates of a subject; and it is supposed that predicates 
cannot exist without their subject, though the subject can 
exist without them. Hence the subject becomes that whose 
existence docs not depend upon any other existent. 

There is an interesting discussion of this definition, in 
connection with Malobranche, in the Dialogue between Phila- 
r&te and Aristc (G. vi. p^). 579—594). In this dialogue, the 
representative of Malebranche begins by defining substance as 
whatever can be conceived alone, or as existing independently 
of other things (G. vi. 581). Leibniz points out, in objection, 
that this definition, at bottom, applies only to God. ** Shall we 
then say,’* he proceeds, ** with an innovator who is but too well- 
known, that God is the only substance, and creatures ore mere 
modifications of him ? ” If the independence is to extend only 
to created things, then, Leibniz thinks, force and life, abstractly 
at least, can be so conceived. Indepcnidence in conception, he 
says, belongs not only to substance, but also to what is essential 
to substance. Malebranche’s supporter then confines his defini¬ 
tion to concretes: substance is a concrete independent of every 
other created concrete. To this Leibniz retorts (1) that the 
concrete can perhaps only be defined by means of substance, so 
that the definition may involve a vicious circle*; (2) that 
* This objeetion however is 8 abBeqna)tl 7 withdrawn (1&. 588). 
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exteDsion is not & concreto, l>ut tho abstmct of the extended, 
which is the subject of extension (^Ih. 582). Sut he avoids, in 
this place, any definition of his own, contenting himself, in a 
chaiacteristically conciliatory manner, with pointing out that 
the above rectified definition will apply to Monads alone 
(7h 585—fi). 

17. Leibniz perceived, however, that the relation to subject 
RTifl predicate was more fundamental than the doubtful infer¬ 
ence to independent existence (cf. G. ii. 221). He, therefore, 
definitely brought his notion of substance into dependence upon 
this l(^cal relation. He urges against Locke that there is 
good reason to assume substance, since we conceive several 
predicates in one and the same subject, and this is all that is 
meant by the words support or substratum, which Locke is using 
as synonymous with substance (N. E. p. 225; G. v. 201—2). 

But when we examine further, we find that this, though an 
essential part of the meaning of substance, is by no means all 
that this word means. Besides the logical notion of subject, 
there has been, as a rule, another element in the meaning 
people have attached to the word substance. This is the element 
of persistence through change. Persistence is involved, indeed, 
in the very notion of change as opposed to mere becoming. 
Change implies something which changes; it implies, that is, a 
subject which has preserv^ its identity while altering its quali¬ 
ties. This notion of a subject of change is, therefore, nob inde¬ 
pendent of subject and predicate, but subsequent to it; it is 
the notion of subject and predicate applied to what is in time. 
It is this special form of the logical subject, combined with the 
doctrine that there are terms which can only be subjects and 
not predicates, which constitutes the notion of substance as 
Leibniz employs it. If we are to hold, he says, that I am the 
same person as I was, we must not be content with mere 
internal experience, but most have an d priori reason. This 
can only be that my present and past attributes are predicates 
of the same subject (G. n. 43). The necessity of substance in 
the sense of a subject of change has been pointed out by Kant 
in the first analogy of experience. But to Kant, this subject is 
as phenomenal as its predicates. The distinctive feature of 
substance, when used as the basis of a dogmatic metaphysic, is 
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the belief that certain terms ore only and essentially subjects. 
When several predicates can be attributed to a subject, and 
this in turn oannat be attributed to any ot^ier subject, then, 
Leibniz says, we call the subject an individual substance (G. IV. 
432). This point is important; for it is plain that any term 
may be made a subject. 1 may say “ two is a number,” " red is 
a colour,” and so on. But such tei‘ms can be attributed to 
others, and therefore are not substances. The ultimate subject 
is always a substance (G. il. 457—8). Thus the term I appears 
incapable of attribution to any other term; I have many predi¬ 
cates, but am not in turn a predicate of anything else. I, 
therefore, if the word I does denote anything distinct from the 
mere sum of my states, and if I persist through time, fulfil 
Leibniz’s definition of a substance. Space, as Leibniz often 
admits, would, if it were real, which he denies, be a substance; 
for it persists through time, and is not a predicate^. 

Substance, then, is that which can only be subject, not 
predicate, which has many predicates, and persists through 
change. It is, in short, the subject of change. The dijOTerent 
attributes which a substance has at different times ate all pre¬ 
dicates of the substance, and though any attribute exists only 
at a certain time, yet the &ct of its being an attribute at that 
time is eternally a predicate of the substance in question. For 
the substance is the same subject at all timos, and therefore 
has always the same predicates, since the notion of the predi¬ 
cate, according to Leibniz, is always contained in the notion of 
the subject. All my states and their connections have always 
been in the notion of that subject which is 1. Thus to say 
that all my states are involved in the notion of me, is merely to 
say that the predicate is in the subject (G. ii. 43). From this 
proposition, Leibniz continues, it follows that every soul is a 
world apart, independent of everything else except God (G. il. 
46, 47). For since all my predicates have always belonged to 
me, and since among these predicates are contained all my 
states at the various moments of time, it follows that my 
development in time is a mere consequence of my notion, and 
cannot depend upon any other substance. Such a subject as I 

1 In hifl yoDth, Leibnis was inclined to admit space as a snbstanee. See 
0 . 1.10 (1608), and Sdver, op. eit. p. 28. 
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am may not exist; but if such a subject does exist, all my 
states follow from the fact that I am such as I am, and this 
suffices to account for my changes, without supposing that I 
am acted upon from without^ 

18. We now understand what lieibniz means by 

activity. The activity of substances, he says, is metaphysically 
necessary (G. ii. 169). It is in jthis activity that the very 
substance of things consista Without a force of some dura¬ 
tion, no created substance would remain numerically the same, 
but all things would be only modifications of one divine sub¬ 
stance (D. 117; G. IV. 508)*. Substance, again, is a being 
capable of action (D. 209; L. 406; G. vi. 598). But he does 
nut often explain clearly what he means by activity. Activity 
is, as a rule, a cover for confused thinking; it is one of those 
notions which, by appealing to psychological imagination, 
appear to make things clear, when in reality they merely give 
an analogy to something familiar. Leibniz’s use of activity, 
however, dues not seem open to this charge. He definitely 
rejects the appeal to imagination. The indwelling force of 
substances, he says, may be conceived distinctly, but not 
explained by images, for force must be grasped by the under¬ 
standing, not the imagination (D. 110; G. IV. 507). What 
then is this activity, which can be clearly conceived, but not 
imagined ? 

Without an internal force of action, Leibniz explains, a 
thing could not be a substance, for the nature of substance 
consists in this regulated tendency, from which phenomena are 
bom in order (G. HI. 68). Again he says (L. 300, n .; G. iv. 

* Aroaidd'g judgment upon thia theory, immediately after reading the 
DiMOun de MdUtphyatgue, deserves quotation as a warning to philosophers 
who feel tempted to condemn their jnniore. *‘l have at present,” he writes, 
"vneh a cold, that all I can do is tell yonr Highness, in two word4, that I 
find in these thoughts so many things which alarm me, and which almost all 
men, if I am not mistaken, will find eo shoeking, that I do not see of what nse 
a writing can be, whidh apparency all the world will lejeot. I shall only give 
as an instanoe what be says in Art. 18: ‘That the individual notion of each 
person involves onoe for all everything that will ever happen to him’” (G. ii. 16). 
The seleetion of this remark as specially shocking may perhaps help to aoconnt 
for Leibnia’s omission of it firom his publi Aed works. 

*^Cf. Spinoza, Mthie*, m. 6, 7. For him also, individuality consists in 
acUvify. Cr. Pollock’s Splnota, 1st ed. pp. 817,281; 2nd cd. pp. 201, 306. 
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4T2): "By force or power {puissance), I do not mean the 
capacity (pouvoir) or mere faculty, which is nothing but a 
near possibility of acting, and which, being as it were dead, 
never produces an action without being stimulated from with¬ 
out, but 1 mean something between the capacity {pouvoir) and 
action, something which includes an effort, an act, an eutelechy, 
for force passes of itself into action, in so far as nothing hinders 
it. Wherefore I regard force as constitutive of substance, since 
it is the principle of action, which is the characteristic of 
substance.” We can thus see what Leibniz means by activity, 
and we can see also that this notion is a necessary and legiti¬ 
mate consequence of his notion of substance. A substance, we 
have seen, is a subject which has predicates consisting of various 
attributes at various parts of time. We have seen also that all 
these predicates are involved in the notion of the subject, and 
that the ground of its varying attributes is, therefore, within 
the substance, and not to be sought in the influence of the 
outside world. Hence there must be, in every state of a 
substance, some element or quality in virtue of which that 
state is not permanent, but tends to pass into the next state. 
This element is what Leibniz means by activity*. Activity is 
to be distinguished from what we mean by causation. Causa¬ 
tion is a relation between two phenomena in virtue of which 
one is succeeded by the other. Activity is a quality of one 
phenomenon in virtue of which it tends to cause another. 
Activity is an cOtr^ute corresponding to the relatiim of causality; 
it is an attribute which must belong to the subject of changing 
states, in so far as those states are developed out of the nature 
of the subject itself. Activity is not a mere relation; it is an 
actual quality of a substance, forming an element in each state 
of the substance, in virtue of which that state is not permanent, 
but tends to give place to another. Since a substance, as we 
have seen, is essentially the permanent subject of ftbawg in g 
attributes, it follows that activity, in the above sense, is essen¬ 
tial to substance, and thus metaphysically necessary. It follows 
also that, as Leibniz says, without activity a substance could 
not preserve its numerical identity; for without activity a sub¬ 
stance would cease to have new attributes at new moments of 

* Cf. U. 115; a. xv. 506—7. 
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time, and would thus cease to exist. Activity thus follows 
fiom the general doctrine, which Leibniz shares with many 
otbm: philosophers {B.g. Lotze), that every relation must be 
analyzable into adjectives of the related terms. Two states 
have a relation of succession and causality; therefore there 
must be oo^respondiog adjectives of the states. The adjective 
of the preceding state is activity. Passivity, however, is not 
the adjective of the succeeding state, but is something quite 
different \ 

19. We may now return to the law of sufficient reason, 
and interpret it in connection with activity. Although, as we 
saw, all the states of a substance ara contained in its notion, 
and could, by perfect knowledge, be deduced from its notion; 
yet this, as Leibniz means it, amounts to little more than the 
law of identity” Whatever my future actions may be, it must 
be true now that they will be such as they will be. Whoever 
acted otherwise would not be the same person. But that I 
shall act in any specific maimer cannot be inferred from any 
general proposition about me. My specific actions are con¬ 
nected with the notion of me, but are not related necessarily to 
any of my general qualities or to each other. There is nothing 
in me, Leibniz says, of all that can be conceived generally, or 
by essence, or by a specific or incomplete notion, from which 
my future actions follow necessarily. Nevertheless, if 1 am 
going to take a journey, it is certain that I shall take it, and 
therefore, if I jdid not take it, thei'e would be folsity, which 
would destroy the individual or complete notion of me (Q. ii. 
32). That is to say, whoever did otherwise would not be the 
same person. This really amounts to no more than (1) the 
assertion of permanent substances, {2) the obvious foot that 
every proposition about the future is already determined either 
as true or as false, though we may be unable to decide the 
alternative. Thus we have no means, in all this, of determining, 
horn a given state of substance, what its future states will be; 
and for this purpose, according to Leibniz, we require the prin¬ 
ciple of sufficient reason. 

The principle fulfils, therefore, the some function as that 

^ Of. Ohap. Tn, § 84. 

” Of. O. n. 4St beginning of pamgraiA. 
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for which causality is now used; it gives a connection between 
events at different times. But unlike oausalitiy, it endeavours 
to show whyy and not merely UuLt, certain sequences occur. In 
an early letter, written before lieibniz had discovered his notion 
of substance (1676 ?), he urges that a single thing cannot be 
the cause of its changes, since everything remains in the state 
it is in, if there is nothing to change it; for no reason can be 
given in favour of one change rather than another (Q. i, 372). 
By the contrast between this and his later opinions, we sec 
clearly the connection between activity and sufficient reason. 
The sufficient reason for one change rather than another is to 
he found in the nature of activity. In substances which are 
not free, this activity is regulated by general laws, which them¬ 
selves have a sufficient reason in God’s perception of fitness; in 
fiee substances, the sufficient reason lies in the more or less 
confiised perception of the good on the part of the substance 
itselfi But in no case is the connection between two states in 
itself necessary; it always arises from the perception, either in 
God or in the creature (if this be free), that the change is good 
(G. il. 38). This topic, however, cannot be fully discussed 
until we have examined the doctrine of Monads. 

20. From what has been said of activity, it is plain that 
those predicates of a given substance which are existents in 
time form one causal series. Leibniz sometimes goes so far in 
this direction as to approach very near to Lotze’s doctrine that 
things are ]aws\ All singular things, he says, are subject to 
succession, nor is there anything permanent but the law itself, 
involving continual succession. Successions, he continues, like 
such series as numbers, have the property that, given the first 
term and the law of progression, the remaining terms arise in 
order. The only difference is, that in successions the order is 
temporal, but in numbers the order is that of logical priority 
(G. IL 263). Further, the persistence of the same law is the 
ground for asserting that a new temporal existent belongs to 
the same substance as a past existent. The identity of a sub¬ 
stance at different times is recognized, he says, ** by the persist¬ 
ence of the same law of the series, or of continuous simple 
transition, which leads us to the opinion that one and the 
' See Ziotze’e Metaphytie^ Book I. Cbap^ IlL, eepeoiallj § 89. 
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same subject or monad is changing. That there should be a 
persistent law, involving the future states of that which we 
conceive as the same, is just what I assert to constitute it the 
same substance” (G. ii. 264). These passages explain veiy 
definitely what Leibniz means by his phrase, that each monad 
contains in its nature the law of the continuation of the series 
of its operations (D. 38; G. il. 136). They enable us, also, to 
see what would remain of the doctrine of monads if the appeal 
to substance were dropped. All the predicates of a given 
substance form one causal series: this series might,' therefore, be 
taken as defining what we ai*e to mean by one substance, 5».T |d 
the reference to subject and predicate might be dropped. The 
plurality of substances would then consist in the doctrine, that 
a given existent at a given moment is caused, not by the whole 
preceding state of the universe, but by some one definite existent 
in the preceding moment. This assumption is involved in the 
ordinary search for causes of particulars. It is supposed, for 
instance, that two simultaneous existents A and £ have been 
caused, respectively, by two different preceding existents a and 
not that each was caused by the whole preceding state of 
the universe. This assumption, if justified, would be sufficient 
to establish something very like Leibniz’s philosophy. For A 
and B will in turn cause, respectively, different existents Af and 
B', and so on. The denial of the interaction of substances thus 
reduces itself when the series is substituted for the single 
subject, to the assertion that there arc many causal series, and 
not one only. I shall return to this assertion when I come to 
Leibniz’s grounds for a plurality of substances^ At present I 
wish to point out how easily Leibniz could have gob rid, at this 
stage, of the appeal to subject and predicate, and have sub¬ 
stituted the unity of the law or series for that of the logical 
sul^eot—a doctrine from which, as from his own, the persist¬ 
ence and independence of substances necessarily follows. 

21. At this point it may be well to enquire how, in 
Leibniz’s view, a substance differs from the sum of its predi- 
catea If the monad had been reduced to a mere series, 

it would have been identified with the sum of its predicates! 

It would then have had a purely formal unity; there would not 

^ See and of Chap. VIL 
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have been an actual subject, the same at all points of time, but 
only a series of perpetually new terms. There would still have 
been simple substances, in the sense of independent causal 
series, but there would have been no reason for regai-ding the 
soul as one of these simple substances, or for denying causal 
interaction between my states and other cxistents. On the 
contrary, it is because the Ego appeared to Leibniz to be 
evidently one subject, that its various states were held to 
constitute one independent causal seriea We must not say, 
therefore, as is often loosely done, that Loibniz identified sub¬ 
stance and activity; activity is the essence of substances, but 
substances themselves are not essences, but the subjects of 
essences and other predicates^ Thus a substance is not, for 
Leibniz, identical with the sum of its states *; on the contrary, 
those states cannot exist without a substance in which to 
inhere. The ground for assuming substances—and this is a 
veiy important point—is purely and solely logical. What 
Science deals with are states of substances, and it is these only 
that can be given in experience. They are assumed to be 
states of substances, because they are held to be of the logical 
nature of predicates, and thus to demand subjects of which they 
may be predicated. The whole doctrine depend-s, throughout, 
upon this purely logical tenet. And this brings us back to the 
distinction, which we made in Chapter II., between two kinds 
of subject-predicate proposition. The kind which is appro¬ 
priate to contingent truths, to predications concerning actual 
substances, is the kind which says '* This is a man,” not “ man 
is rational.” Here this must be supposed defined, not primarily 
by predicates, but simply as that substance which it is. The 

^ Of. O. 118; G. IV, 509: ‘‘As for me, as &r as 1 believe myself to have 
grasped the iioti<m of aotion, I hold that that most received philosophical dogma, 
that aetions heUmg to ovhjoeu (esse mppositoruni^, follows from it, and is proved 
ty it; and I think that this principle is so tme that it is also reciprocal, so 
tiiat not only whatever acts is a sin^e substance, bat also that every sin(^ 
substance acts without iutezmission.” It appears plainly, from this passage, 
that the substance is conceived as a permanent subject, so that the assertion of 
activity is significant, and not a mere tautology. 

* Cf. G. s. S68: “Substanoea are not wholes which contain parts/omaZitsr, 
but complete tihings which contain partial ones endnenter** Cf. also G. vi. 
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I j'.t IS not an iilea, or a predicate, or a collection of predi- 
_«ic**'*. it >> the sill►■'tiAlum in which predicates inhere (cf. N. £ 
225—0. G. V. 201—3, esp. § 2). It would seem, however, 
tha-t the woi'l this mu'‘t mean something, and that only a 
ifn .niipg is capable of ilistinguishing which substance we are 
spenkniif of. What is 'isiially meant is some reference to time 
or nlac*, that ‘‘this is human” would reduce itself to ‘hu- 
niA'iit} exists heie.” The i-eference to time and place is to 
SOI le extent countenanced by Licibniz (see e.g. G. II. 49), but 
rcgardeiJ time and place as thuinselves ultimately reducible 
to 2 *^ Thus the substance remains, apart from its 

pi« rlicates, wholly destitute of meaning*. As to the way in 
which a teiin w'holly destitute of meaning can be logically 
employed, or can be valuable in Metaphysics, I confess that I 
bliarc Loeke’s w’onder*. When we come to the Identity of 
Indiscemibles, w c shall find that Leibniz himself, by holding a 
substance to be dehned by its predicates, fell into the error of 
oonfoundiiig it with the sum of those predicates. That this 
was from his stand-point an eiror, is sufficiently evident, since 
there would be no ground for opjioshig subjects to predicates, 
if subjects were nothing but collections of predicates. More¬ 
over, if this were the cose, predications concerning actual 
substances would be just as analytic as those concerning 
essences or species, while the judgment that a substance 
exists would not be one judgment, but as many judgments 
as the subject has temjioral preilicates. Confusion on this point 
seems, in fact, to be largely responsible for the whole theory of 
analytic judgments. 

22. The relation of time to Leibniz's notion of substance is 
difficult clearly to understand. Is the reality of time assumed 
as a premiss, and denied as a conclusion ? A substance, we 
have seen, is essentially a subject persisting in time. But by 
the doctrine that all the states of a substance are eternally its 
predicates, Leibniz endeavours to eliminate the dependence 

* Mr Bradley, in attemptmg to reduce all judgment to predication about 
B^ity, is led to the same vie« concerning his ultimate subject. Beality, for 
him, IB not an idea, and is tibeiefore, one must suppose, meaningless. See hia 
LogUst pp. 48,49. 50. 66. 

3 Kuay^ Book II, Chap. XSJU. S§ 1, 2; N. E. pp. 226—0, 
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upon time. There if*, hoivevGr, no poffsible 'way, so far as I can 
discover, in which such an elimination can be ultimately 
effected. For we must distinguish between the state of the 
substance at a given moment, and the fact that such is its state 
at the given moment. The latter only is eternal, and there¬ 
fore the latter only is what Leibniz must take as the pre¬ 
dicate of the substance. The present state exists now, and 
does not exist the next moment; it cannot itself, therefore, 
be eternally a prcMlicate of its substance. The eternal pre¬ 
dicate is that the substance has such and such a state at 
such and such a moment. The pretended predicate, therefore, 
resolves itself into a proposition, which proposition itself is 
not one of subject and predicate. This point is well illus¬ 
trated by a passage in which Leibniz endeavours to explain 
how an eternal predicate may refer to one part of time. What 
follows from the nature of a thing, he says, may follow per¬ 
petually or for a time. When a body moves in a straight line 
under no forces, it follows that at a given moment it will be at 
a given point, but not that it will stay there for ever (G. ir. 
238). What follows, in this case, for a time, is itself a proposi¬ 
tion, and one logically prior to the attempted subsequent predi¬ 
cation. This instance should make it plain that such proposi¬ 
tions cannot be validly reduced to predications. 

The doctrine of activity, however, seems designed to free such 
propositions from all reference to actual parts of time, and thus 
to render the propositions concerning states of a substance 
at different times merely complex predicates. It is necessary 
for Leibniz to maintain that to const now and to const then do not 
differ intrinsically, but only differ in virtue of some relation 
between what exists now and what existed then; and further, 
that this irclation is due to the quality of what exists in these 
different times. This is attempted by the notion of activity. 
In order to avoid the relation to momen-ts of time, these 
moments must be reduced to elements or parts of the corre¬ 
sponding states. Now activity is supposed to make a difference 
of quality between preceding and succeeding states, by means 
of which we could interpret their order of succession as a result 
of their own natures. The preceding state is the desire, the 
succeeding state the desired—such is, roughly speaking, the 
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difference of states, 'to which it is sought to reduce the temporal 
difference But this attempt, I think, cannot be successfal. 
In the first {dace, few people would be willing to admit, what 
follows irom the doctrine, that it is a pure tautology to say that 
activity or desire is directed to the future. In the second 
place, the present doctrine cannot explain what is meant hy 
the simultaneity of states of different subs'tances. If simul¬ 
taneity be admitted it follows that the present or any other 
time is not merely in my mind, but is something single and 
unique in respect of which simultaneous states agree. There 
is, in short, one time, not as many times as there are substances. 
Hence the time-order cannot be merely something in my mind, 
or a set of relations holding between my states. In the third 
place, it may be questioned what we gain by substituting the 
order due to activity for that due to time. We have a series 
of states A, B, O, D,..., such that A's activity refers to B, B’s 
refers to O, and so on. We then say that the order thus 
obtained is what the time-order really means. The difficulty 
is, to understand the relation of the activity of A to the B 
which it refers to. It seems essential that the object of activity 
or desire should be non-existent, but should be regarded as 
capable of becoming existent. In this way, reference to future 
time seems to be a part of the meaning of activity, and the 
attempt to infer time from activity thus involves a vicious 
circle. Then again, the defiui'tdon of oiaa state of a substance 
seems impossible without time. A sta'te is not simple; on the 
contrary, it is infinitely complex. It contains traces of all past 
states, and is big with all future states. It is further a reflec¬ 
tion of all simultaneous states of other substances. Thus no 
way remains of defining one state, except as the sta'te at one 
time. And finally, all states consist of perceptions, and desires 
for perceptions, either of the world or of the eternal truths. 
Now the perceptions involved in mirroring the universe—from 
which all knowledge of actual existence is derived—presuppose 
simultaneify in their definition. This point will be proved 
when we come to deal with perception, and the general doctrine 
of time will be dealt with again in connection with space. I 
shall then endeavour to show, that there must be one and the 
same order among the states of all substances, and that this 
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order, consequently, cannot depend upon the states of any one 
substance. 

Thus time is necessarily presupposed in Leibniz’s treatment 
of substance. That it is denied in the conclusion, is not a 
triumph, but a contradiction. A precisely similar result will 
appear as regards space, when we come to the grounds for the 
plurality of substances. We shall find that Leibniz made 
a constant endeavour to eliminate, by subsequent fruitless 
criticism, these indispensable, but, for him, inadmissible 
premisses. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES AND THE LAW OF 

CONTINUITY. 

POSSIBILITY AND COBIPOSSIBILITY. 

23. 1 GOME now to the last of Leibniz's general logical 

principles. The Identity of Judiscemibles and the Law of 
Continuity are closely connected, though not dedudble one 
from the other. They are both included in the statement 
that all created substances form a series, in which every 
possible position intermediate between the first and last terms 
is filled once and only once. That every possible position is 
filled once is the Law of Continuity; that it is fi.lled only 
once is added by the Identity of Judiscemibles. 1 shall discuss 
the latter principle first. We shall have to enquire (1) what 
it means, (2) how Leibniz established i1^ (3) how Sax his 
argpiments in support of it were valid. 

(1) There is no difficulty as to the meaning of the Identity 
of Indiscemibles. It is not, like the principle of sufficient 
reason, stated in different ways at different times. It asserts 
“that there are not in nature two indiscernible real absolute 
beings** (D. 269; Q. vii. 393), or again that “no two sub¬ 
stances are completely similar, or differ solo nwnero" (Q. iv. 
433). It applies to substuices only; existent attributes, as 
Leibniz explains in discussing place (D. 266 ; Q. Vli. 400, 401), 
may be indiscernible. Leibniz’s doctrine is not that urged by 
Mr Bradley, that all diversity must be diversity of content. If 
this were the principle, it would be far more fundamental, and 
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would have to be considered before the definition of substance. 
The principle, so far &om maintaining diversity of content 
alone, presupposes material or numerical diversity as well as 
diversity of content proper. To both these it is logically 
subsequent. Diversity of content proper is the difference 
between one content and another. Material or numerical 
diversity is the difference between one subject, or one sub¬ 
stance, and another. Leibniz's doctrine is, that two things 
which are materially diverse, i.e. two different substances, 
always differ also as to their predicates. This doctrine evi¬ 
dently presupposes both kinds of diversity, and asserts a relation 
between them. Diversity of content is sometimes also used in 
this latter sense, as meanijug that difference, between two 
subjects, which consists in their having different predicates. 
But as this sense is complex, and composed of the two other 
kinds of diversity, it is better to restrict the term diversity of 
content to the former sense, i,e. the diffei'ence between contents. 
The doctrine is, therefore, that any two substances differ as to 
their predicates. It thus presupposes a knowledge of substance, 
and could not be discussed until substance had been defined. 

24. (2) This principle is not, like the Law of Sufficient 

Reason, a premiss of Leibniz's philosophy. It is deduced and 
proved in many passages. But the proofe are various, not only 
in their methods but even in their results. For once at least the 
principle appears as merely contingent, like the laws of motion, 
at other times as metaphysically necessary. In such cases of 
inconsisteucy, it is well to decide, if possible, which alternative 
suits the rest of the system best, and which, if the inconsistmicy 
had been pointed out, the philosopher would have chosen. I 
hold that Leibniz should have regarded his principle as neces¬ 
sary. For the proof of this, we will examine his various 
grounds. 

In the fifth letter to Clarke, Leibniz says: This supposition 

of two indiscemibles.seems indeed to ^ possible in abstract 

terms; but it is not consistent with the order of things, nor 
with the divine wisdom, by which nothing is admitted without 
reuon" (D. 259; Q. Vii. 394). He continues; When I deny 
that there are two drops of water perfectly alike, or any two 
other bodies perfectly indiscernible from each other; I don’t 
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say, 'tis absolutely impossible to suppose (poser) them; hut 
that *tis a thing contraiy to the divine wisdom, and which 
consequently does not exist. I own that if two things per¬ 
fectly indiscernible from each other did exist, they would be 
two; but that supposition is false, and contraiy to the grand 
principle of reason” (D. 260; G. vii. 394—6). In the pre¬ 
ceding paper (D. 247; G. vii. 371—2) he deduces the Identity 
of Indiscemibles from the Law of Sufficient Reason, saying that 
God could have no reason for placing one of two indiscemibles 
Aera, the other ^Aara, rather than for adopting the opposite 
arrangement. This argument, however, though it is, of all his 
arguments for the principle, the least d priori and the least 
cogent, yet gives metaphysical necessity, for we saw, in 
Chapter III., that the need for soms sufficient reason is meta¬ 
physically necessary (G. ii. 420). Thus negative conclusions 
from this principle—*.a. such a proposition is false, because it 
could have no sufficient reason—^are necessary, though positive 
conclusions, where a specific sufficient reason is assigned, may be 
contingent Accordingly, he concludes the above proof with the 
remark that to suppose two things indiscernible is to suppose 
the same thing under different names (D. 247; G. vii. 372). 
The passage asserting indiscemibles to be passible—^which, so 
&r as 1 know, is the only one—^was probably due, therefore, to 
the feet that he was deducing their non-existence from the 
principle of Sufficient Reason, and that this principle generally 
gives contingent resulta And it is difficult to be sure how 

great a reservation is implied by the words ”in abstract 
terma” 

The above argument for bis principle is fer from cogent as 
it stands, and does not adequately represent his meaning. It 
^ms to presuppose here and there as sources of numerical 
diTOisity, and then to infer that there must be some further 
md apparently unconnected difference besides that of position. 
What he really means, however, is that Ws and ihere must 
themsdyes be redu<^ to predicates, in accordance with his 
gene^ logic. This is attempted by his theory of space, which 
^11 be examined la^. What I want to insist on. however, is, 
that the differentiation must not be supposed effected by differ¬ 
ence of place, per but by difference as to the predicates to 
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which, on Leibniz's theory, place must be reduced. Where 
difference of place appears^ there must he difference of predicates, 
the latter being the truth of which the former is a confused 
expression. Thus to assert that two substances cannot be in 
the same place at the same time, is to assert a proposition 
logically subsequent to the Identity of Indisoernibles. The 
proof which starts from difference of place is, therefore, merely 
ad hominem, and does not represent the gpst of the principle. 
Clarke is willing to admit that two things must differ in place; 
hence, since place is a predicate, they must have different 
predicates. Thus Leibniz says (N. E. 238; Q. V. 213) that 
besides the difference of time and place there must be an 
internal principle of distinction, and adds that places and times 
are distinguished by means of things, not vice versd. Again he 
says (G. li. 260) that things which differ in place must express 
their place, and thus differ not only in place or in an extrinsic 
denomination. He no doubt relied, as a rule, on his readers 
admitting that two things could not co-exist in one spatio-tem¬ 
poral point, and would thus deduce an intrinsic difference from 
this admission. But with his theory of space and time, he 
could not logically rely upon this argxunent, as he used the 
Identity of Indibcemibles to disprove the reality of space and 
time. He had also another and more abstract ground, derived 
from the nature of substance, and closely connected with the 
logical doctrines which we have already examined. If he had 
not had such a ground, he would have been involved in many 
hopeless difiSculties. For he declares (D. 278; G. vil. 407) 
that God will never choose among indisoernibles, which is, 
indeed, a direct result of sufficient reason. Consequently we 
must infer that, among all actual substances, there is none to 
which another precisely similar substance can be even con¬ 
ceived. For if it were possible to conceive another, God would 
have conceived it, and therefore could not have created either. 
The proof that, where the notions concerned ore notions of 
substances, indiscemiblcs are inconceivable, is to be found in 
Leibniz, and must now be examined. 

The nature of an individual substance or complete being, 
Leibniz says, is to have so complete a notion that it suffices for 
comprehending and deducing all the predicates of the subject 
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of the notion^ “From this,” he continues, “follow several 
considerable paradoxes, as, amon^ others, that it is not true 
that two substances resemble each other completely, and differ 
only numerically” (G. iv. 433). In this argument, several 
intermediate steps seem to have been omitted, I suppose 
because Leibniz thought them obvious. I cannot find these 
steps anywhere explicitly stated, but I imagine his argument 
might be put as follows. All that can be validly said about a 
substance consists in assigning its predicates. Every extrinsic 
denomination—%.s. every relation—^has an intrinsic foundation, 
i.e. a corresponding predicate (O. ii. 240). The substance is, 
therefore, wholly defined when all its predicates arc enumerated, 
so that no way remains in which the substance could fail to be 
unique. For suppose A and S were two indiscomible sub¬ 
stances. Then A would differ from B exactly as B would differ 
from A. They would, as Leibniz once remarks regarding 
atoms, be different though without a difference (N. E. p. 309; 
G. V. 268). Or we may put the argument thus: A differs from 
B, in the sense that they are different substances; but to 
be thus different is to have a relation to B. This relation must 
have a corresponding predicate of A. But since B does not 
differ from itself, B cannot have the same predicate. Hence A 
and B will differ as to predicates, contrary to the hypothesis. 
Indeed, if we admit that nothing can be said about a substance 
excopt to assign its predicates, it seems evident that to be a 
different substance is to have different predicates. For if not, 
there would be something other than predicates involved in 
determining a substance, since, when these were all assigneil, 
the substance would still be undetermined. 

25. (3) This aigumcnt is valid, I think, to the extent of 

proving that, if subject and predicate be the canonical form of 
propositions, there cannot be two indiscernible substar^ccs. The 
difficulty is, to prevent its proving that there cannot be two 
substances at all. For the numerical diversity of the substances 

> See Appendix, § 17. So Wolff hays (X.opie, Oliap. I. § 27): “All that we 
eoiioeive, or all that ie fonnd, in an iudiaidualt is detenniued in every xeapeot; 
and it la by'tihia very faot, that a thing is determined, both as to what eousti- 
tntes its essenos, and as to what is aodidental to it, that it aoquires the quality 
of indwidiuil.” 
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is logically prior to their diversity as to predicates: there can 
be no question of their differing in respect of predicates, unless 
they first differ numerically. But the bare judgment of nu¬ 
merical diversity itself is open to all the objections which 
Leibniz can urge against indisccmiblcs^ Until predicates 
have been assigned, the two substances remain indiscernible; 
but they cannot have predicates by which they cease to be 
indiscernible, unless tliey are fimt distinguished as numerically 
different. Thus on the principles of Leibniz’s logic, the Identity 
of Indiscemibles does not go far enough. He should, like 
Spinoza, have admitted only one substance. On any other 
logic, there can be no ground against the existence of the same 
collection of qualities in different places, since the adverse 
proof rests wholly on the denial of relations. But as a different 
logic dcstiuj’s substance, it destroys also anything resembling 
Leibniz’s statement of his principle. 

But further, the argument seems to show an objection—the 
same which was suggested in the last Chapter—against the 
whole doctrine of substance. If a substance is only defined by 
its predicates—and this is essential to the Identity of In¬ 
discemibles—then it would seem to be identical with the sum 
of those predicates. In that case, to say that such and such a 
substance exists, is merely a compendious way of saying that 
all its predicate.s exist. Predicates do not inhere in the sub¬ 
stance in any other sense than that in which letters inhere in 
the alphabet. The logically prior judgments are those asserting 
the existence of the various predicates, and the substance is no 
longer something distinct from them, which they determine, 
but is merely all those predicates taken together. But this, as 
we have already seen, is not what Leibniz intends to say. The 
substance is a single simple indivisible thing, persisting through 
time; it is not the same os the series of its states, but is tho 
subject of them. But in this cose, a substance is not properly 
speaking defined by its predicates. There is a difference between 
asserting a given predicate of one substemee, and asserting it of 
another. The substance can only be defined as "this.” Or 
rather—and this is where the doctrine of substance breaks 
down—^the substance cannot be defined at all. To define is 
' Cf. £he proof of Prop. Y. Book 1. of Spinoza’s Ethiea. 
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to point out the meaning, but a substance is, by its very 
nature, destitute of meaning, since it is only the predicates 
which give a meaning to it. Even to say “ this,” is to indi¬ 
cate some pai*t of space or time, or some distinctive quality; 
to explain in any 'iiay which substance we mean, is to give 
our substance some predicate But unless we already know 
which substance we are speaking of, our judgment has no 
definiteness, since it is a diOerent judgment to assert the same 
predicate of another substance. Thus we necessarily incur a 
vicious circle. The substance must be numerically determi¬ 
nate before predication, but only predicates give numerical 
determinaiiion. Either a substance is wholly meaningless, and 
in that case caunot be distinguished from any other: or a 
substance is mcrelj' all or some of the qualities which are 
8upp<»sed to be its predicates. These difficulties are the in¬ 
variable result of admitting, as elements of propositions, any 
terms which are destitute of meaning, i.e. any terms which 
are not what may be called ideas or concepts. As against tnany 
substances, we may urge, with Mr Bradley, that all diveraity 
must be diversity of meanings; as against one substance, we may 
uige that the same is true of identity. And this holds equally 
against the supposed self-identity of Mr Bradley’s Reality. 

26. Connected with the Identity of Indi&ccmibles is the 
assertion that every substance has an infinite number of pre- 
dicatea That this must be the case, is evident from the mere 
fact that every substance must have a predicate corresponding 
to every moment of time. But Leibniz goes further than this. 
The state of a substance at each moment is analyzable into an 
infinite number of predicates. This itself be deduced 

from the &ct that the present state has relations to all past 
and future states, which relations, according to Leibniz, must 
affect the present state—indeed it is in this that their truth 
consista But another factor is tho representation of the whole 
universe, which necessarily involves infinite complexity in each 
state of each substance. This infinite complexity Ls a mark of 
the contingent. There is a difference, Leibniz saj^s, between 
the analysis of the necessary and that of the coutiiigont. The 
anabasis from the subsequent by nature to tho prior by nature 
comes to an ond in necessary matter with the primitive notions. 
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as the analysis of numbers ends with unity. But in contingents 
or existents, this analysis goes to infinity^ without ever reaching 
primitive elements (G. ill. 582). Again he points out that it is 
impossible for us to have knowledge of individuals, and to 
determine exactly the individuality of an 3 'thiug. For individu¬ 
ality includes infinity, and only one who understands infinity 
can know the principle of individuation of this or that thing 
(N. F. 309; G. v. 268). Necessary and contingent truths 
differ as rational numbers and suids. Tlie resolution of the 
latter proceeds to infinity (G. Vli. 300). 

Again he says (G. vii. 200): “The difference between 
necessary and contingent truths is indeed the same as that 
between commensurable and incommensurable numbers. For 
the reduction of commensurable numbers to a common mea¬ 
sure is analogous to the demonstiation of necessary ti‘uths, or 
their reduction to such as are identical. But as, in the case of 
surd ratios, the reduction involves an infinite process, and yet 
approaches a common measure, so that a definite but imftnHing 
series is obtained, so also contingent truths require an infinite 
analysis, which God alone can accomplish.” 

1 am afraid Leibniz regarded this, to some extent, as a 
confirmation of his doctrine of contingency. He seems to have 
thought it natural that the contingent should bo that which we 
cannot perfectly understand; he says, for example, that God 
alone sees how 1 and existence are joined, and knows d priori 
the cause of Alexander’s deaths The world of contingents is 
characterized, not only by the fact that it exists, but also by the 
fact that everything in it involves infinity by its infinite com¬ 
plexity, and is thus inaccessible to exact human knowledge. 

Such passages have led many commentators to thiuk that 
the difiEerence between the necessary and the contingent has an 
essential reference to our human limitations, and does not 
subsist for God. This view, I think, rests upon a confusion, 
and does quite undue damage to Leibniz’s system. The confu¬ 
sion is between the general character of all contingents, actual 
as well as possible—for possible worlds involve the same infinite 
complexity, which indeed is a necessary result of time —cmd the 
meaning of contingency itself It is metaphysically necessary 

1 O. tv. 488; V. 392 (N. E. 439). 
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thaii the contingent should be thus complex; but what makes 
contingency is not complexity, but existence. Or, to put the 
matter otherwise, the confusion is between eternal truths ahotti 
the contingent— i.e, the necessary propositions about the natures 
of substances—and the contingent truth that such substances 
exist. This distinction must be made—though Leibniz may 
have been guilty of some confusion in the matter—for many 
very weighty reasons. In the fiint place, truths about possible 
worlds cannot be contingent, and all truths about the actual 
world are, when robbed of the assertion of actual existence, 
truths about one among possible worlds. In the second place. 
Clod was free, in creation, because of the other possible worlds: 
liig choice was contingent. And his freedom, as well as that of 
creatures, can only result if contingency is metaphysically true, 
and no mere delusion. In the third place, the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, in the sense in which it asserts final causes, is coordi¬ 
nate with the Law of Contradiction, and applies to Qod’s acts 
just as much as to the actual world; whereas, on the opposite 
view, Leibnizes belief that he used two principles has to be 
declared erroneous. The doctrines of final causes, of possible 
worlds, of the synthetic nature of causal councctioDS, and of 
fireedom—everything, in &ct, that is characteristic of Leibniz— 
depends upon the ultimately irreducible nature of the opposi¬ 
tion between existential and necessary propositions. Thus we 
must maintain that Leibniz does not only mean, by contingent, 
that which we cannot fully explain. But ho cannot be absolved, 
I fear, from dwelling with pleasure on this supposed confirma¬ 
tion of the twofold nature of propositions. 

Here again, 1 think, as throughout, Leibniz is not clear as 
to the difference between the relation of individual to species, 
and that of species to genus. He sometimes urges that there is 
no difference between these two relations—a view to which I 
see no objection, except that it is inconsistent with his notion 
of individual substance. This view underlies, as we saw, tho 
Identity of Indiscernibles, and is suggested in the New E^ays, 
where, however, it leads to results which he ought to have found 
very inconvenient. ** In mathematical strictness,*' he says, "the 
least difference making two things in any respect dissimilar, 
makes them difierent in species. In this sense, two 
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ph 3 ^cal individuals will never be perfectly similar, and what is 
more, the same individual will pass from species to species, for 
it is never wholly similar to itself even fur more than a moment^” 
(N. E. 335—6; G. v. 287—8). His view seems to be that, in 
eternal truths, we start with essences and predicates, and 
deteimiue their relations; while in contingent truths, we start 
with the existence of something undetermined, such Jis the Ego, 
and enquire into its predicates. The question is, in this case, 
what is the nature of this existent ? And since every substance 
has an infinite number of predicates, the question is one which 
we can never fully answer. But it is evident—though Leibniz 
would seem not to have perceived it—that in staHing with the 
Ego, or any other existent, wc must already have determined some 
unique property of our substance, or else we should not know 
which we were speaking of, and the question would be wholly 
indeterminate. Spatio-temporal position is, I think, always 
covertly assumed in such questions, and it is this assumption 
alone which gives them a definite meaning and a definite answer. 

27. The infinite complexity of substances will help us in 
dealing with our next topic, the Lava of Continuity This law 
usually holds a prominent place in expositions of Leibniz, but 1 
cannot discover that, except as applied to Mathematics, it has 
any great importance. There are three distinct kinds of con¬ 
tinuity, all of which Leibniz asserts. None of them, he thinks, 
has metaphysical necessity, but all are regarded as required by 
the order of things.” These three kinds are (1) spatio-tem¬ 
poral continuity, (2) what may be called continuity of cases, 
(3) the continuity of actual existents or of forms. Let us 
consider these in turn. 

(1) Spatio-temporal continuity is itself twofold. There is 
the continuity of space and time themselves, which lieibniz 
admits to be metaphysically necessary; aud there is the con¬ 
tinuity of what exists in space and time. The former is not 
in question here. The latter includes motion and all other kinds 
of change. As regards change, it is generally admitted that 

^ It seems probable that Leibnis does not mean, by a “physical individiial,” 
a sinele snbstanee, Ibr if he did, the passaite would eoniradiet his whole philo¬ 
sophy. This is tito mote probable from his illusttations, which are drawn from 
aindes and dlipees and other mathematioal figures. 
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it must be gradus-lj that a change of position inyolves the 
intermediate occupation of a continuous series of intermediate 
po^if.ir>Tia^ or a change of colour involves the passage through all 
intermediate colours. I do not know any re^n for such a 
principle, unless it bo that we only regard qualities in different 
pai-ts of time as belonging to the same thing when they are 
connected by some such continuous series. Jumps from place 
to place and from state to state, according to Leibniz, are 
exactly on a level (G. ii. 109); any d pnm'i reason against the 
former will apply equally against the latter. Both, he thinks, 
are metaphysically possible, but are condemned by the same 
reason as a veuiinim, rest, or a hiatus (G. if. 1S2), %.e, by what 
he vaguelj calls the “ order of things ’*—a sort of metaphysical 
perfection which seems to coumst in all that gives pleasure to 
the metaphysician^ 

(2) Continuity of cases is the sole form of the law of 
continuity given in Leibniz’s letter to Bayle, on a general 
principle useful in the explanation of the laws of nature 
(P 33 — 36 ; G. IIL 31—55). This principle states, that when 
the difference of two cases diminishes without limit, the differ¬ 
ence in their results also diminishes without limit, or, more 
generally, when the data form an ordm:ed series, their respective 
results dso form an ordered series, and infinitesimal differences 
in the one lead to infinitesimal differences in the other (D. 33; 
G. III. 32). This is properly a mathematical principle, and was 
used as such by Leibniz, with great effect, against Cartesian 
mathematics, especially against the Cartesian theory of impact 

G. HI. 47). In Mathematirs, though it lias exceptions in 
cases of what is called instability, it is still in constant use. 
But in philosophy it seems of no very great moment. 

(3) The third kind of continuity is peculiar to Leibniz, 
and seems destitute either of self-evident validity or of grounds 
from which it may be proved. That nature makes no leaps, 
which is the general statement of all forms of continuity, is 
held by Leibniz to apply also in the passage from one substance 
to another. If two substances differ by a finite difference, there 
must be, according to Leibniz, a continuous series of inter- 

> OL O. m. 658: ** There is order in pnqportion as there is nmeh to remark 
in a mnltiplioity.” 
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mediate substances, each of ^hich differs infinitesimally from 
the next^ As he often expresses it, there is as little a hiatus, 
or vacuum of forms, as there is a vacuum in space G. II. 
168). He sometimes pretends L. 377; N. E. p. 61; G. v. 
49—50) to deduce the Identity of Indiscernibles from 
principle, but such a deduction must be taken only as showings 
how the world can be explained consistently with the Identity 
of Indiscernibles. For continuity asserts that every place in the 
series is filled, whereas the Identity of Indiscernibles asserts 
that no place is filled twice over. The latter, we shall find, is 
logically prior to the former. Moreover the latter, as we saw, 
is metaphysically necessary, whereas the former is only demanded 
by order, i^e. is contingent. What Ijeibniz means to do, in such 
passages, is to point out that, since there are things which only 
differ infinitesimally, and infinitesimal differences are insensible, 
the discovery of things which appear to be indiscernible does 
not make against the denial that they are really indiscernible. 
And this is why Leibniz remm'ks parenthetically (L. 380; N. E. 
62; G. V. 61) that he has d priori reasons for his view. 

28. Why Leibniz held that substances form a continuous 
series, it is difficult to say. He never, so frir as I know, offers a 
shadow of a reason, except that such a world seems to him 
pleasanter than one with gaps. I cannot help thinking, how¬ 
ever, that qpatial continuity was connected with this form of 
continuity. We shall see hereafter that every monad mirrors 
the world from a certain point of view, and that this point of 
view is often regarded as a spatial point. Accordingly neigh¬ 
bouring spatial points should give infinitesimally different 
points of view, and therefore, since the mirroring of the universe 
gives the whole of a monad’s perceptions, neighbouring points 
in space should be occupied by infinitesimally different monads*. 
There are many objections to this interpretation, which will 
appear when we come to the relation of the monads to space. 

^ Of. N. E. 712: **A11 the different (deesee of beings, whose onion forms the 
oniverse, are in the ideas of God, who knows distlnetly their essential grada¬ 
tions, only as so many ordinates of the same onrve, the onion of whibh does 
not allow the placing of others between them, beoaose that woold indicate dis¬ 
order and imperfsotion.*' [Oohraoer, LeibniUi; Eine Biographiet Anmerkongen 
aom aweiten Bnehe, p. 82.] 

■ Of. a. IV. 489. 
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Cut it will then appear also, I think, that these objections apply 
pg ai pst the whole theory of monads, and cannot, therefore, pro\e 
that the confusions, in'\ol\ed in the above interpretation of the 
continuity of forms, did not actually exist in Ceibniz’s mind. 

29'. T^e continuity of forma does not assert that all 
possible forms are actual. On the contrary, it is vitally 
important to Leibniz’s system to maintain that the possible 
is wider than the actual. Things are possible when they are 
not self-contradict* »ry ; two or more things arc cotnpossible when 
they belong to one and the same pt>sbibie world, i.e. when they 
may coexist. All possible worlds have general laws, analogous 
to the laws of motion : what these law's arc, is contingent, but 
that there are such laws is necessary (G. il. 51; cf. also G. ii. 
'll). Hence tw'O or more things which cannot bo brought under 
one and the same set of general laws ai‘e not compossible. And 
so it is w'ith species. Though actual S 2 >ecieb form a continuous 
series, there are oth^r possible species outside the actual series, 
and these, though possible, arc not compossible, with those that 
exist. Not all possible species. Leibniz says, are compossible, so 
that some species cannot exist. There are of necessity species 
which never ha\e existed and never will exist, not being com¬ 
patible with the series which God has chosen. There is no gap 
in the order of nature, but no one order contains all possible 
species (N. E. 334; Q. v. 286). 

The question of possibility and compossibility is important 
in Leibniz's philosophy, as his solution of the problem of evil 
turns on it. It may be well, therefore, to examine the meaning 
of compussibilitj' in somewhat greater detail. 

There are, according to Leibniz, an infinite number of 
possible worlds, i.e. of worlds internally free from self -contradic¬ 
tion. These worlds all agree in certain respects— i.e. as regards 
the eternal truths—while they differ in others. The notion of 
an existent is possible when it does not involve a contradiction. 
Any such notion forms part of the notion of some possible 
world. When several notions of possible existents form part of 
the notion of one and the same possible world, they are corn- 
possible, for in this case they may all exist (cf. G. HI. 573). 
When they are not compossible, then, though each separately 
is possible, yet their coexistence is not possible. 
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The meaning of compo'^sibility is thus sufiSciontly plain. 
But a difficulty remains as reganls its application For we saw 
that no two contingent pre<Ucatos of a substance, according to 
Leibniz, are necessarily connoclod. Each is necessarily con¬ 
nected with the notion of the substance, in the sense that, given 
that substance, each predicate follows. But each separate 
contingent predicate might also have belonged to a different 
substance, and thus no two such predicates arc necessarily 
connected with each other. Thus it w'ould seem that any 
collection of possible existents must be compossible, since their 
coexistence cannot bo self-contradictory (cf. supra, pp. 19, 20) 
This difficulty is evaded by Leibniz by means of the neces¬ 
sity for some sufficient reason of the whole scries. Although 
this or that sufficient reason is contingent, there must be some 
sufficient reason, and the lack of one condemns many scries of 
existents as metaphysically impossible. “ There were,” he says, 
•* an infinity of poasible ways of creating the woidd, according to 
the different designs which God might form, and each possible 
world depends upon certain principal designs or ends of God 
proper to itself, i.e. certain free primitive decrees (conceived siih 
roAionepos^bilitatis), or laws of the general order of this possible 
universe, to which they belong, and whose notion they deter¬ 
mine, as well as the notions of all the individual substances 
which must belong to this same Universe” (O. II. 51). This 
passage proves quite definitely that all possible worlds have 
general laws, which determine the connection of contingents 
just as, in the actual world, it is determined by the laws of 
motion and the law that free spirits pursue what seems best to 
them'. And without the need for some general laws, any two 
possibles would be compossiblc, since they cannot contradict 
one another. Possibles cease to be compossiblc only when there 
is no general law whatevei* to which both conform. What is 
called the reign of law ” is, in Leibniz’s philosophy, meta¬ 
physically necessary, although the actual laws are contingent. 
If this is not realized, compossibility must remain unin¬ 
telligible. 

At this point it may be well, for the sake of clearness, 

^ This is a point on which, according to Lotze, Leibniz never pronounced. 
{Meta^hysieg^ Book I. Chap. V. § 67.) 
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to enumerate the principal respects in which all possible worlds 
agree, and the respects in which other possible worlds might 
differ from the actual world. For this purpose, since Leibniz 
himself is not very explicit, we have to consider which proposi¬ 
tions are necessary and which contingent. I shall content 
myself, at present, with stating opinions; the evidence will be 
given where the various questions concerned are dealt with in 
detail. 

In the first place, God was free not to create any of the 
possible worlds. Hence even what exists in all of them does 
not exist necessarily. This applies especially to space, time, 
n-Tid motion. These arc necessary as regards their properties. 
i.e. as regards the propositions of Geometry and Kinematics, 
but not as regards their existence. God could not have created 
a world in which space and time would be other than in the 
present -world, and time, at least, would form part of any 
possible world, while space and motion would form part of any 
world in which there were many substances. All possible 
worlds, again, consist of monads^ i.e. of individual substances 
endowed with activity; and in all possible worlds there are 
general causal laws. But the plurality of substances is not 
necessary; it would have been possible for God to create only 
one monad, and this one might have been any one of the 
actual created monads. All that is involved in perception and 
the pre-established harmony, including the existence of other 
substances, is contingent. It would seem, even, that any 
casual selection among the actual monads would give a possible 
world'. But worlds may differ from the actual world, not only 
in number and quantity, but in quality. Other worlds might 
have other laws of motion, and might, if I am not mistaken, 
contain free substances which would not always choose the 
apparently best. Fvery causal law, in fact (though not 
Causality itself), might have been different. 

These seem to be the main points concerning the other 
possible worlds. By keeping them in mind, we obtain a kind 
of hierarchy among Leibniz's principles, as they are successively 

1 This appean not only firom the mutual independence of the monads, but 
also fh>m a disoussion with Dee Bosses oonoerning the auooesaive days of the 
ereation in Genesis: «.p. G. u. 868, 370. 
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specialized by the approach to the actual world. The in¬ 
consistencies in his logical doctrine of possibility will be best 
postponed until we come to the proofs of the existence of God. 

31. In relation to possibility and compossibility, Leibniz 
distinguishes several kinds of necessity. There is first meta¬ 
physical or geometrical necessity, which alone is strictly called 
necessity. This is the sort we have hitherto discussed, where 
the opposite is self-controdictoiy. There is next hypothetical 
necessity, where a consequence follows with metaphysical neces¬ 
sity from a contingent premiss. Thus the motions of matter 
have hypothetical necessity', since they are necessary conse¬ 
quences of the laws of motion, while these are themselves 
contingent. There is lastly moral necessity, which is the 
necessity by which God and the angels and the perfect sage 
choose the good The actions of free spirits hold a peculiar 
place in relation to necessity. Not only do their states, in 
so fiair as they are the results of previous states, have only 
hypothetical necessity, but the con->equenoe itself has only 
hypothetical neces.sity, as involving a psychological law which 
the spirits are not compelled to obey, though they always do 
obey it*. The difficulties in this conception will be discussed 
when we come to the problem of Freedom and Determination. 
For the present, it is time to leave the logical discussions upon 
which we have been engaged, and proceed to the Philosophy of 
Matter, from which, by the help of the logic with which we are 
now acquainted, Leibniz deduced the doctrine with which ex¬ 
positions usually beg[in, I mean the doctrine of monads. 


1 Gf. D. 170, 171; G. in. 400, 401. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHY DID LEIBNIZ BELIEVE IN AN EXTERNAL WORLD ? 

32. I PASS now to an entirely new order of ideas. From 
questions of Logic—the nature of propositions, the deBnition of 
snbstauce, how substances must differ if there be many—from 
these questions 1 come to questions as to the actual world: 
how can the notion of substance be applied in the world of 
existenm ? Is there one substance or many ? What properties 
have actual substances beyond those involved in the definition 
of substance ? And how does this notion serve to explain the 
difficulties which the actual world presents to the meta¬ 
physician ? 

In this problem, Leibniz, for reasons which apparently were 
only historical and psychological, began with matter as his 
datum. He would seem, when he first abandoned scholasticism, 
to have turned to Gassendi and Hobbes, to atomism and 
materialism (Q. m. 620; iv. 209; Vli. 377; iv. 478 and L. 300 
and D. 72; Gf. i. .52—4). That he did not remain a materialist 
was due to difficulties which he found in the ordinary con¬ 
ception of matter. He therefore invented what may be called 
a spiritualistic or idealistic theory of matter: but what his 
theory started with was still matter. Accordingly, the problem 
with which ho began was not: Does matter exist ? But, what 
is the nature of matter ? In this respect, Leibniz, whoso 
ontology begins with Dynamics, which it gradually transforms 
into psychology, was less philosophical than Bishop Berkeley. 
The question: Does matter exist ? is thus one which Lftib nig 
never thoroughly faced. Heverfheless, there are some remarks 
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of his, on this question, which may help us to understand his 
position. 

Two short works are, in this respect, peculiarly important. 
The first of these is a letter to Foucher, written in or about 
the year 1676, nine or ten years before Leibniz completed his 
philosophy (O. I. 369—374). The second is a paper without date, 
entitled ** On the method of distinguishing real from imaginary 
phenomena” (G. viL 319—322; N. £. 717—720). Though 
scattered remarks in his later writings seem in agreement with 
these two papers, I can find nothing dated, after his philosophy 
was complete, in which the existence of matter is seriously 
discussed, and it seems at least possible that Leibniz was only 
led to question its existence by the difficulties of the continuum, 
which, in his opinion, the doctrine of monads completely and 
satisfactorily solved. This view is supported by Leibniz’s own 
account of the origin of his views in the Systknve Nouveau^'. '‘At 
first, when I had freed myself from the yoke of Aristotle, 1 took to 
the void and the atoms, for that is the view which best satisfies 
the imagination. But having got over this, I perceived, after 
much meditation, that it is impossible to find the principles of 
a red wnity in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, 
since it is nothing but a collection or aggregation of parts ad 
irfinitum. M'ow a multiplicity can derive its reality only from 
genuine units, which come from elsewhere and are quite other 
than mathematical points, which are only extremities of the 
extended and modifications, of which it is certain that ^e 
continuum cannot be composed. Accordingly, in order to find 
these real units, I was constrained to have recourse to a real 
amd animated pointy* etc. It would seem that a good many 
years elapsed between Leibniz’s discovery that mere matt^ 
involved the insoluble difficulties of the continuum, and his 
invention of monads as real units by which the continuum was 
rendered discrete*. This theory, at any rate, accounts both for 
his views, and for his manner of exposition, much better than 
any other theory with which I am acquainted. But it is time 
to examine Leibniz’s actual words. 

» L. 800; D. 72; G. iv. 478; of. also Arehiv. fUr Oeteh. der PJMI. i. 677 IL. 
861—21. 

* Bae Chapter IX. 
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S8u Leibniz does not clearly distinguish two totally dif¬ 
ferent questions, namely, (1) why admit a world other than 
ourselves ? (2) granted such a world, how shall we distinguish 
true perceptions from hallucinations ? The latter, as the title 
indicfttr**«, is the main question discussed in the undated paper 
above quoted. This is not a fundamental question, and Leibniz 
answers it in the usual way—mutual consistency, and success 
in prediction, he says, are the best tests. He proceeds, how¬ 
ever, to a radically unphilosophical remark on the first question, 
*'Al^ough the whole of this life were said to be nothing but a 
dream, the visible world nothing but a phantasm, 1 should 
call dream or phantasm real enough, if, using reason well, 
we wore never deceived by it *’ (N. £. 718—9 j G. VII. 320}. In 
tliia passage, the unduly practical nature of Leibniz’s interest 
in philosophy very plainly appeara He confesses, both here, 
fl-nri in many other passages, that there is no “ exact demon¬ 
stration ” that the objects of sense are outside us, and that the 
existence of the external world has only moral certainty^. To 
obtain even this, he requires first the existence of God, which 
absolute certainty. He says, for example: “That there 
should exist only one substance ” (create substance, he seems 
to mean) “ is among those things which are not conformable to 
the divine wisdom, and thus do not happen, although they 
might happen*’ (G. IL 307). And in one early passage (G. I. 
372—3, CO. 1676), he actually suggests Berkeley’s philosophy. 
All we know for certain, he says, is that our appearances are 
connected infer ss, and that they must have a constant cause 
external to us; but there is no way of proving this cause to be 
other than Ghxl. Yet, though he seems never to have found 
arguments against this admission, he so fer forgot his early 
unresolved doubts, that, when Berkeley’s philosophy appeared, 
Leibniz had no good word for it. “The man in Ireland,” he 
writes, “who impugns the reality of bodies, seems neither to 
give suitable xeations, nor to explain himself sufficiently. I 
suspect him to be one of that class of men who wish to be 
known by their paradoxes” (G. li. 492). 

If any arguments for the existence of matter were to be 
found in Leibniz, they would evidently depend upon the ex- 

> N. E. 818, 483^ 719; G. ▼. 375, 86&--6; vn. 880—821; i. 878; ». 878, 503. 
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istenoe of Gkxl, by which solipsiam is destroyed. The Cartesiaii 
argnment^ however, which rests on the assertion that, if there 
were no matter, God would be a deceiver, is definitely rejected 
by Leibniz. "The argument by which Des Cartes seeks to 
demonstrate the existence of material things is weak. It would 
have been better therefore not to try” (D. 58; G iv. 866). 
GkMl might, he says, have excellent reasons for deceiving os, 
and, in any case, the deception could be undone by our own 
reason (D. 58; Q. iv. 367; i. 373; v. 275; E. p. 818). 

There is, it is true, a kind of pantheistic argument^ ao> 
cording to which our view of the world is part of God’s view, 
and therefore has the same truth as belongs to God’s per¬ 
ceptions. " God.. .regards all the aspects of the world,” Leibniz 
says, "in all possible ways...; the result of each view, if 
seen finm a certain place, is a substance expressing the uni¬ 
verse from this point of view, if God sees fit to make his 
thought effective and produce this substance. And since God’s 
view is always veritable, our perceptions are so too; but it is 
our judgments, which are from us, that deceive us ” (G. IV. 
439). This whole passage, however, is so extreme an example 
of Leibniz’s pantheistic tendencies, as to be scarcely consistent 
with his usual monadism. He can hardly, therefore, have 
relied upon such an argument to any great extent. 

The only other positive argument is one no better than 
that which is commonly urged for life on other planets. " We 
judge with the greatest probability,” he says, " that we do not 
exist alone, not only by the principle of the Divine Wisdom, 
but also by that common principle which I always inculcate, 
that nothing happens without a reason, nor does a reason 
appear, why we alone should be preferred to so many other 
possibles ” (G. u. 502)*. 

The ground upon which Leibniz seems to have mainly 
relied, in this question, is the same as that which led him to 
deny a vacuum, namely, that the more existence there is, the 
better (of. D. 102, 103; L. 340, 341; G. viL 303, 804). This 
is the principle of metaphysical perfection, which I shall discuss 
in connection with his Ethics. It led Leibniz to think that 
there must be as many monads as possible, and that there 

* Of. G. n. 616. 
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must, therefore, be an infinity of substances other than him- 
8elf‘. But historically and psychologically, 1 think, Leibniz 
started with matter and space in a purely common-sense spirit. 
The reason that a problem arises for him is, that by criticism 
of these notions he transformed them into something quite 
different, namely, uneztended substances and their perceptions. 
But having arrived at the subjectivity of space, he did not, like 
Eiant, confine knowledge to experience, and render all d priwi 
knowledge really self-knowledge. He did not perceive that 
the denial of the reality of space compels us to admit that we 
know only phenomena, ije. appearances to our minds. That 
Kant was able to assume even an unknowable thing-in-itself 
was only due to his extension of cause (or ground) beyond 
experience, by regarding something not ourselves as the source 
of our perceptions. This, which was an inconsistency in Kant, 
would have been a sheer impossibility to Leibniz, since he held 
perceptions to be wholly due to ourselves, and not in any sense 
caused by the objects perceived. The ordinary grounds for 
assuming an external world were thus destroyed by Lieibniz, and 
I cannot discover that anything very solid was put in their place. 

The existence of other substances, besides God and our¬ 
selves, is therefore only probable: it has only a moral certainty. 
This remark applies, consequently, to all existential propo- 
sitioDs derived from the theory of matter, to the whole 
doctrine of monads, in so far as this asserts the actual ftyiat e nce 
of many monads. It is a pity that Leibniz did not devote 
more attention to this fundamental question, that he did not 
make himself the critic rather than the commentator of 
common smise. Had he done so, he might have invented some 
more satis&ctoiy theory of space than one which, while based 
upon a common-sense assumption of its reality, arrives, on 
very basis, at a complete denial of that reality. I have brought 
out this presupposition now, as the following Chapters will, with 
Leibniz, start from a common-sense belief in the reality of matter. 

' Of. L. 328; D. 86; O. !▼. 495: “I am adeed whence it oomee t-tin* Ood does 
not think it enongh to prodooe all the thonidits and modifloations of the soul, 
withoot them useless bodies, which the son], it is said, can neither move nor 
know. The answer is ea^. It is, that it was God’s will that there be 

more sabetanees rather than fewer, and He thought it i^ht that *>»»«» 
tioKiB ehoiiH coixeBpoiid to sckmething ontsUe**’ 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HATTER. 

(a) As the outcome of the principles of Dynamics. 

34. The word matter is, in philosophy, the name of a 
problem. Assuming that, in perception, we are assured of the 
existence of something other than ourselves—an assumption 
which, as we saw in the last chapter, Leibniz made on very 
inadequate grounds—^the question inevitably arises: Of what 
nature is this something external to ourselves 1 In so far as it 
appears to be in space, we name it matter (cf. Q. iv. 106). 
Our problem is, then, what is matter ? how are we to conceive 
that which, in perception, appears as spatial and as other than 
ourselves ? It was the attempt to answer this question, on 
the basis of the logic which we have already examined, that 
led Leibniz to the doctrine of monads. In this and the three 
succeeding chapters, I shall endeavour to follow the same course 
as Leibniz followed. I shall intersperse criticisms where they 
seem called for, but the chief criticism of Leibniz’s procedure 
is, that he never examined its starting-point, the assumption, 
namely, that there is something other than ourselves to be per¬ 
ceived. The general trastworthineas of perception is a premiss 
of Leibniz’s philosophy, but a foLulty premiss, even if it be true, 
since arguments may be adduced for or against it. 

35. Before I enter on any detail as to Leibniz’s theory of 
Dynamics, I must warn readers that he uses the words matter 
and body in at least five differant senses. These are not con¬ 
fused in his own thinking, and are often distinguished in his 
writings. At the same time, the words are often employed 
without any indication, except what the context provides, as to 
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the sense to he attached to them, and this adds greatly to the 
difficulty of understanding Leibniz’s theory of matter. Of 
five senses, two are prior to the theory of monads, and 
three axe subsequent. There is, in the first place, the dis¬ 
tinction of primary and secondary matter j and this distinction 
is one thing in Dynamics, and another in the theory of monads. 
Thus we have four meanings of matter. Xn addition to these, 
there is the organic body of a monad, which consists of other 
monads subordinated to it. It is the object of Leibniz's theory 
to transform primary and secondary matter as they occur in 
Dynamics, into primary and secondary matter as they occur in 
the theory of monada At the same time, since the first pair 
axe data, while the second pair are results, it is important to 
distinguish them, and Lieibniz’s correctness may be tested by 
examining how far his criticism of d]mamical matter does 
justify the transformation. 

The five meanings, then, to be definite, are as follows. 

(1) There is primary moMer as that which, according to 
Leibniz, is presupposed by extension. Extension, as 
we shall see in the next chapter, is regarded by him 
as mere repetition. That which is repeated, taken 
per se, is materia prima. This is purely passive. 

(S) There is eecondary matter as it occurs in Dynamics, 
that is, matter endowed with force. The farther 
explanation of these two meanings will occupy the 
remainder of this chapter. 

(3) There is primary matter as an element in the nature 

of every created monad. In this sense, it is equiva¬ 
lent to passivity, or confosedness of perception. 

(4) There is secondary matter as an aggregate of monads, 

or moss: this is a mere aggr^[ate with only an 
accidental unity. 

(5) There is the organic body of a monad, ie. the collection 

of monads which it dominates, and to which it gives 
a more than accidental unity (Q. ii. 262; N.E. 
p. 722 and G. Yii. 501). 

The transformation of the first pair of meanings into the 
second pair constitutes the proof of the doctrine of monads, 
and will occupy the next three chapters. The second and 
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fourth senses are often called maaa or body, the fifth with the 
dominant monad is often called corporecd substa7ioe\ without 
the dominant monad, it is called the organic body, or simply 
the body, of the domincmt monad. But there is little regularity 
in Xieibniz's use of all these words, and the nfiftaning must 
generally be gathered fcova. the context. 

86. Xieibniz's theory of Dynamics was framed in conscious 
opposition to Des Cartes l^es Cartes held that the essence of 
matter is extension, that the quantity of motion in the universe 
is constant, and that force is proportional to quantity of motion, 
licibniz, on the contrary, provcMl that the essence of matter is 
not extension, that the total quantity of motion is not constant, 
but that, what Des Cartes did not know, the quantity of 
motion in any given direction is constant. He also believed 
himself to have proved that Dynamics required, as an ultimate 
notion, the conception of furoot which he identified with the 
activity essential to substance. Des Cartes and the Cartesians 
measured force by quantity of motion, from which they seem 
scarcely to have distinguished it. liCibniz, on the contrary, 
believing force to be an ultimate entity, and holding as an 
axiom that its quantity must be constant, introduced a different 
measure of it, by which it became proportional to what is now 
called energy. On this question of the true measure of force, a 
famous controversy arose, which was distinguished by the fact 
that it divided Voltaire and the Marquise du Chatelet, and 
that it formed the subject of Kant’s first published work^ 
This controversy seems to modern mathematicians to be mere 
logomachy. To Lieibniz and his contemporaries it seemed 
something more, because force was supposed to be an ultimate 
entity, and one whose quantity, like that of mass, must be 
constant. 

37. That the essence of matter is not extension, is a 
proposition on which lieibniz loves to dwell. He seems to 
have discovered this proposition at least as early as 1672*, so 

^ Oedanken fiber dfe wahre SehStaung der lebendiffen KrUfte, 1747. Ed. Hart. 
YoL X. 

* Thia x«8iilts e^» firom his aaTiiig that he has geometrioal prooA of fhe 
eadstenee of a vaounin (G. x. S8). That Leilmta was aware of the fhot that a 
vaoaiim is ixuxmsisteni with the view that the eseenoe of matter is eatensioii, 
appears also from G. i. 891. Again in a letter to Antoine Aiho-wM, writhw i 
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that it was probably one of the sources of his innovations. 
The proof of the proposition is about as thorough as it could 
be. It is derived (1) from the nature of extension, (2) from 
the nature of the extended, or materia prima, (3) from the fact 
that even materia prinuXt though nut mere extension, is an 
abstraction, requiring to be supplemented by force or activity. 
The argument from the nature of extension, with its conse¬ 
quences, I leave for the next chapter; the other two arguments 
must now be given. Let us begin with the definition of 
maieria prima as it occurs in Dynamics. 

3& Materia prima is defined by what Licibniz calls re¬ 
sistance. This, he says, does not consist in extension, but is 
the principle of extension (G. ii 306), that is, it is the quality 
in virtue of which bodies occupy places. Resistance, again, 
involves two distinct properties, impenetrability or antitypia, 
and resistance (in the narrower sense) or inertia (G. IL 171)’. 
These two properties of materia prima might be defined as 
(1) the property of bodies in virtue of which they are in places 
(G. VII. 328), (2) the property in virtue of which they resist 
any effort to make them change their places. Passive force, 
l^ibniz says, is a refustance, by which a body resists not only 
penetration, but also motion, so that another body cannot come 
into the place of the first unless the first gives way, and it does 
not give way without retarding the other. Thus there are two 
resistances or masses, impenetrability and inertia. These are 
uniform everywhere, and therefore proportional to extension 
(G. IV. 395; Q. M. vi. 100 and N. E*. p. 701). Inertia is spoken 

prahably at the end of 1671 or the beginning of 1072, Leibniz botb (O. i. 72) 
that he hoe proved, among other tiringe, “that the essenoe of body does not 
eonsiat in extension, since empty apace mnst be different from body, and yet is 
also extended"; fnrtber “that the eaeenee of body ooneists lather in motion." 
GL G. IT. 106 (1069): ** The definition of a body is that it exists in space." 
Also Ib. 171 (1670). See Selver, EfitwickelirnffHffang dfr Lelbniz'bclun Mtmaden- 
lehre, p. 4.9. Leibniz appears to have been led to this discoTety by the 
for a philoaopbieal theory of the £!a<diarisi. The (huieaian doctrine, the 
eseenoe of matter is extension, was fiinnd by Mrw to be inconsistent with both 
hnansubstantiation and oonsabstantiation. See Gnhraner, Le&mUz : Eine Bio¬ 
graphies Vol. X. p. 77. 

* The use of resisianoe in two senses, (1) as the whole essenoe of materia 
jprimat (2) as inertia only, is very tiresome, and greatly oonfiiseB Iiei1iniz*B 
eagsosition. 
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of as a passive /broef a somewhat difficult phrase, which we 
shall find to be equivalent to what, in the theory of monads, is 
called passivity simply. Thus Leibniz says («6.): “Again ro 
SwafttKov or power in body is twofold—^passive and active. 
Passive force properly constitutes matter or mass, the active 
constitutes eyreXexsia or form. Passive force is that very 
resistance by which body resists not only penetration, but also 
motion.” And passive forae, as we shall find with active force 
al»>o, “ is twofold, either primitive or derivative. And indeed the 
primitive force of enduring or resisting constitutes that very 
thing which is called moAeria prima^ rightly interpreted, in the 
schools, by which it happens that body is not penetrated by 
body, but forms an obstacle to it, and is endowed also wuth a 
certain laziness, so to speak, that is, repugnance to motion, and 
does not indeed suffer itself to be set in motion unless by the 
somewhat broken force of the active body. Whence afterwards 
the derivative force of enduring variously exhibits itself in 
secotfidary maUer** (N. E. p. 672—3; G. M. vr. 236). Re¬ 
sistance, Leibniz says, is not merely not changing without 
cause, but having a force and inclination to retain the actual 
state and resist the cause of change. Thus in impact (which 
he has always in his mind in the mathematical discussion of 
materia prima), when one body is at rest, the impinging body 
loses some of its velocity in starting the other, and the other, 
when started, moves more slowly than the first did^ Resistance 
in Idiis sense, he asserts, is not metaphysically necessary 
(G. II. 170). 

As part of an actual theory of Dynamics, the above analysis 
is antiquated. But philosophically, it is easy to see what is 
meant by the two elements of materia prima. Not only is it 
impossible for one body to come into the place occupied by 
another, unless that other gives way, and moves into a new 
place, but also some of the first body's motion is absorbed by 
the second body, or some effort is required to cause the second 
body to abandon its place. The importance of the doctrine 
lies, as we shall afterwards see, in the connection with the 
materia prima of each monad. A difficulty, which I think is a 
bare inconsiBtenqy, is introduced by the statement that materia 
1 See L. 853—3; N. E. 678; G. M. rz. 340. 
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prima, as an element in each monad, is metaphysically neoes- 
saiy (Q. IL 325). It is more consistent with Leibniz's philo¬ 
sophy, 1 think, to hold both necessaxy than to hold both 
contingent; particularly as the necessity of the one is declared 
much more emphatically than the contingency of the other. 

Neither of the properties of iruUeria prima can be deduced 
from mere extension. That this is true of impenetrability, 
foUowB from the simple consideration that place, though ex¬ 
tended, is not impenetrable (G. in. 453). As regards inertia, 
Leibniz points out that^ if bodies were wholly indifferent to 
rest and motion, a big body could be set in motion by a small 
one without any loss of velocity, whereas what is really con¬ 
served is momentum, which involves mass. But for inmrtia, we 
should have action without reaction, and no estimate of power 
could be made, since anything might be accomplished by any¬ 
thing (L. 353; N. E. 678; G. M. vi. 241). Even if matter, 
then, were purely pa^ve, Des Cartes* theory, that the essence 
of matter is extension, would be mistaken. 

39. But this is still more evident when we pass to materia 
eecundot i.e, to matter as active and endowed with force. The 
doctrine of force is closely connected with every part of 
Leibniz's philosophy—with the notion of contingent truths^ 
with the conception of substance as the source of all its 
predicates*, with the plurality of independent causal series 
(D. 60, 61; Q. IV. 369), witii the psychical nature of all 
substances*, and with the whole theory of activity, liberty 

^ **Toa are in jtidgiiig that (Pynaiuies) is to a great eoctent the founda¬ 
tion of 0^7 system; finr it ie there we lesm the difference between tmthe whose 
neoeaaity is brute and geometriesl, and tmtbs which have their scarce in fitnees 
and final eansea** (G. nz. 645). 

a "I am not aetoniehed t^t yon find insaxmoontahle difficulties where 700 
aeem to assume a thing ao inconceivable as the passage of an actddent fiKun one 
sahieet to another; bat I aee nothing which oompels ns to an aesamption which 
is searoeily' leas strange than that of the sdiolaatios of aceidmitB wxthont a sub- 
jeet** (N. B. p. 388, G. y. 208); in answer to Ikm^’s difficnlties ooneerning 
impost. Of. also D. 124; G. it. 515: in a aeries of impacts, **ea(di ball, when 
repelled from the next one impinging on it, is set in mothm bj its own fore*. 
vis. its dasticilgr.” 

* **We see also, that thought, being the action of a thing on itself, eannot 
happen in fignres and mottons, which can never show the principle of a tmfy 
mtemal aotum** [G. in. 68 ]. Such a primdplei, however, it found in foroe. 
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determination. It is a central point in lieibuiz*s philosophy, 
and was by him recognized as such. Force is said to be prior 
to extension (N. E. 671; G. M. vi. 235), and to be the true 
ground for inferring the plurality of substances (G. ii. 372). 
In so iar as force is the same as activity, we have already 
considered it. What we have now to examine, is the way in 
which Ijeibniz developed the idea of force from Dynamics. 

Leibniz discovered the conservation of momentum, 
believed himself to have discovered another law, the conserva¬ 
tion of Vis Viva, both of which were unknown to Des Cartes 
(D. 88; L. 327; G. iv. 497). He was thus able theoretically— 
assuming perfectly elastic impact to be ultimately the only 
form of dynamical action—to determine completely the course 
of any motion, and to disprove, if the validity of his Dynamics 
was allowed, the possibility, admitted by Des Cartes, of a direct 
action of mind upon matter. Des Cartes had supposed that, 
though the quantity of motion is constant, its direction, may be 
altered by a direct action of the mind upon the animal spirits. 
Had he known, Leibniz says, that the quantity of motion in 
every direction is constant, he would probably have discovered 
the pre-established harmony (D. 164; G. vi. 540); for he 
would have seen that an interaction between mind and matter 
is impossible. Why he should not have been led to the views 
of Geulincx or of Spinoza, which Leibniz does not mention, it 
is veiy difficult to see. That Leibniz was not led to occasional¬ 
ism, or to Spinoza's theory that the mind is the idea of the 
body, was due to his conception of force, which led him to 
regard every piece of matter-—or rather every collection of the 
real substances whose appearance is matter—as an independent 
source of all its own changes. 

40. The necessity of force is variously deduced. Much of 
the aigument—especially when it assumes the form of a 
polemic against the Cartesians—depends, as Wundt has pointed 
out*, upon the axiom that the cause must be equal to the effect. 
The two measures of force only give the same result in the 
case of equilibrium, t.a in Statics; and Leibniz attributes the 

*' 2>f« pAycffeaUvcAcit AmUm* tmd Hurt BezieJuung sum Cauzaigirinetpt Ezlaiigeii, 
1866, p. 60 flE. Many valuable obeervatioiie on IieibDia*B Dynamios an otmtained 
in tihis work: 
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peisistonco of the Cartesian ncieasure to the fact that people 
have devoted, an undue share of attention to Statics as opposed 
to Dynamics (N. E. 6T5! G. AJ. vr, .JdD). Since the quantity of 
motion is not conserved (as Des Cartes had falsely assumed), the 
true causes and efifeots cannot bo motions. Motion in a given 
direction might have been substituted, if purely mathematical 
considerations had been alone omployed. But for an ultimate 
physical entity, Leibniz desired some one unique quantity, 
■which had a constant sum in any independent system; and 
this he believed himself to have found in Vis Viva, i.e. the 
miiM multiplied by the square of the velocity. Statics and 
Dynamics ai*o to be deduced from the law “ that the total effect 
must always he equivaleid to its full <‘ause.” " As in Qcometiy 
and numbers,” he exphvins, "thi-ough the principle of the 
equality of the whole to all its {Mirts, Geometry is subjected to 
an analytical Calculus, so in Mechani<», thrt>ngh the e(j[uality of 
the effect to all its causes, or of the cause to all its effects, we 
obtain certain equations, as it w<>ro, and a kind of mechanical 
Algebra by the use of this axiom*.” In a thorough discussion 
of the principles of Dyuaiuios, it would be ne.c<^sMuy to examine 
this supposed law, but h<>ro it is sufficient to point out its influ¬ 
ence on Leibniz’s views. For, as ho himself appears to recognize 
{Archiv, he. ctY.), it belongs more to the mathematics than to 
the philosophy of the subject*'. 1 therefore pass now to the 
more strictly philosophictxl urgumonts. 

While Leibniz was crossing from Euglimd to Holland, on 
his way to visit iSpiuoza, he comisisod a highly interesting 
dialogue on tho difficultios arising from tho continuity of 
motion^ At the eud of this dialogm* ho nunorka: “Here I 
have considered the uaturt' of t*hang(‘ and the c.ontinuum, iu so 
far as they Ixdong to moti<»a. It romains to consider, first the 
subject of motion, that it may appcMir to which of two bodies, 
which change their relative situation, tho motion is to be 

* Ii. 851; Arahivjur Kteaehiclite <ter Phitmophif, x. p. 576. Tho mne muim 
was emplojed by hoibnls iu arxuiuK wiUi Hpinosa in 1676 against Des OortM* 
lawv of motion: soo L. p. 10, atkd Fouohor do Oaruil, IU>/utation Mdite it 
Spfnosa, p. Ixiv. 

* Though iu a loUgv to liaylu hu Hp(>akB of it as a wholly motaphydesl 
axiom ** {O, ni. 46). 

> See Arehtpf. Ouchlchte 4er PhiK x. pp. 611 ••5, 
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ascribed; secondly, the cause of motion, or motor force ” 
(p. 215). The question of the continuum 1 leave for a later 
chapter; the other two were solved together, in Leibniz’s 
opinion, by the notion of force which he afterwards gained. 

That motion requires force, or a principle of change, in the 
moving body, was <1 educed by Leibniz partly from abstract 
metaphysical reasons, partly from the relativity of motion, and 
partly from the so-called law of inertia, i e. the law that every 
body persists in any motion which it has acquired, except in so 
far as it is hindered by outside causes. 1 shall begin with the 
last of these arguments. 

The law of inertia states, on the one hand, that a bodv will 
not of itself begin a motion, but that, on the other hand, body 
retains of itself the impetus which it has once acquired, and 
that it is constant in its levity, or has an endeavour to perse¬ 
vere in that very series of changes which it has entered upon ” 
(D. 120; G. IV. 511). A moving body is not merely succes¬ 
sively In different places, but is at each moment in a state of 
motion; it has velocity, and differs, in its state, fi*om a body at 
rest (D 122; Q. IV. 513). But this involves some effort to 
change its place, whence the next state follows of itself from 
the present. Otherwise, in the present, and therefore in every 
moment, a moving body would differ in no way izom one at 
rest (Ib.). This aig^ment is valid. 1 think, as against thase 
who, like Clerk Maxwell (^Matter and Motion, Art. XLI.), en¬ 
deavour to represent Newton’s First Law as a self-evident 
truth. Leibniz recognizes that, in a uniform rectilinear motion, 
a body undergoes a series of changes, although its velocity is 
unchanged. He infers that, since this series of changes is 
possible without external influence, every body must contain in 
itself a principle of change, %.e. force or activity, by means of 
which a meaning is given to a state of change. But this 
involves the continuity of change, concerning which we are 
&ced with those very difficulties to evade which, as regards 
space, was a main purpose of the doctrine of monads. Accord¬ 
ingly, in other places, where Leibniz is thinking of the diffi¬ 
culties of the continuum, he holds all change to be discrete 
once even asserting that motion is a continual transcreation^ 
^ 0-. u. 279. Of. the dialogae alloded to sbo've, Are/kio, VoL x. p. 21Sff. 
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This is an instance of the vacillation into which, as we shall see 
in the next two chapters, Leibniz was led by his refusal to 
admit the antinomy of infinite division. 

A1 The most important dynamical argument in favour of 
force ia connected with the relativity of motion. On this point, 
Leibniz's views present some suggestion of a vicious circle. He 
seems sometimes to aigue that, because force is something real, 
it must have a subject, and be an attribute, not a mere rela¬ 
tion ; whence it follows that, in a change of relative situation, 
the cause of change can be apportioned between the bodies, thus 
giving a sense to absolute motion (e.g. G. M. If. 184). But at 
other times, he argues that some real change, not merely 
relative, must underlie motion, and can only be obtained by 
means of force D. 60, 61; G. iv. 369). This argument ia 
interesting, both on account of its difference from the analogoas 
arguments by which Newton proved the need of absolute space, 
and by the fimt that Dynamics, at the present day, is still 
unable to reconcile the relativity of motion with the absolute¬ 
ness of forced In every motion, Leibniz says, the motion per 
ae gives a mere change of relative situation, and it is impossible 
to say which body has moved, or whether both have moved. 
In order to be able to say this, we require to know in which is 
the cause of the change of relative situation. This cause we 
call force (./h.). “ When formerly," he says, 1 regarded space 

as an immoveable real place, possessing extension alone, 1 had 
been able to define absolute motion as change of this real space. 
But gradually 1 began to doubt whether there is in nature 
snoh an entity as is called space; whence it followed that a 

doubt might arise about absolute motion. It seemed to 

follow that that which is real and absolute in motion consists 
not in what is purely mathematical, such as change of neigh¬ 
bourhood or situation, but in motive force itself; and if there 
is none of this, then there is no absolute and real motion. 

^ I cannot here nmaertaln to give the Tproot of this aaBerticm. It depeoda 
upon dia fact that, if the laws of motion are to apfd^y, Hie motion meat be 
xefeRed, not to aiqf azea, bat to what have been called hinetio axes; axes 
which have no abaolnte aeoelemtlon. See Newton, Prfnefpfc, Soholiam to tiie 
eighth delinitioa. Oonttaat, in CHeih Maxwell's Matter orA Motion, Arts. 

ZVIU, OTa 
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Accordingly T found no other Ariadne thread to lead me out of 
this lahyrinth than the calculation of forces, assuming this 
metaphysical principle, that ihe total effect is always equal to 
tie complete cause *’ (L. 353 ; Archiv, i. p. 580). 

On this question Leibniz’s position, unlike New^ton’s, is, I 
think, fiill of confusion. On the one hand, space is wholly 
relational j hence motion is not a change of absolute positioo, 
but merely a change of relative situation. Now a change of 
relative situation is necessarily reciprocal, and hence Leibniz is 
led to the equality of action and reaction (N. R 689; G. M. vi. 
251—2). But in order to give any meaning to action, he has 
to forget the relativity of motion, and consequently to do away 
with the need for an equal reaction. He and Huygens agree, 
as against Newton, that the phenomena of circular motion give 
no more indication as to absolute motion than do those of 
rectilinear motion, though Huygens has the honesty to nnyifoga 
that he has not examined Newton’s grounds (Q. M. ii. 177, 
184—5, 192). The Copernican hypothesis, Leibniz says, anti¬ 
cipating Mach, is simpler, not truer, than the other (N. E. 685; 
O. M. VI. 248). But he nevertheless holds that, by mftA.'nH of 
force, some meaning may be given to the statement that, in 
a change of relative situation, one body has moved and not the 
other. " As for the difference of absolute and relative motion,” 
he says, ** I think that if the motion, or rather the motor force 
of bodies, is something real, as it seems that one must recog¬ 
nize, it is necessary that it should have a subject. 1 agree 

that the phenomena could not furnish to us (or even to the 
angels) an infallible reason for determining the subject of 
motion or of its degree; and that each can be conceived apart 

as being at rest. But you will not deny (I believe) that 

in truth each has a certain degree of motion, or, if you will, of 
force; in spite of the equivalence of hypotheses. It is true I 
draw from it this consequence, that there is in nature some¬ 
thing besides what Qeometiy can determine in it ” (G. M. il 
184). This, he says, is not the least of his reasons for recog¬ 
nizing force. Again he says, even more explicitly: “I find 
nothing in the eighth definition of the mathematical principles 
of nature, or in the scholium belonging to it [the scholium in 
which Newton explains the need of absolute space, time and 
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motion] that proves, or can prove, the reality of space in itself. 
However, I grant there is a difference between an absolute true 
motion of a body, and a mere relative change of situation with 
respect to another bod 3 ’*’ (D. 269; G. vii. 404). But it must 
be evident that, if position is relative, absolute motion is mean¬ 
ingless. The two cannot possibly be reconciled. Leibniz, like 
Newton, rightlj' perceived that Dynamics requires us to distin¬ 
guish, in a change of relative situation, the proportion in which 
accelerations are shared between two bodies. He was also 
right in maintaining that, on a geometrical or kinematical 
view, such a distinction cannot be practically effected. But 
Geometry doe.s not show the distinction to be meaningless, 
and if it did, D^'uamics could not make the distinction. Thus 
it would seem that Newton was right in inferring, fk'om Dy¬ 
namics, the necessity' of absolute space. When I come to the 
theory of space, I shall maintain that even Geometry requires 
this, though only metaphysically, not, like Dynamics, for em¬ 
pirical reasons also. 

As this point is important, it may be well briefly to repeat 
the arguments which show the relativity of motion to be incon¬ 
sistent with the absoluteness of force. *As regards Physics,*' 
Leibniz says,it is necessary to understand the nature of force, 
a thing entirely different from motion, which is something 
more relative. This force is to be measured by the quantity of 
its effect ” (D. 39; G. ii. 137). But the objection which here 
arises^-an objection unavoidable on any relational theory of 
space—is, that the effect can only be measured by means 
of motion, and thus the pretended escape from endless relativity 
breaks down. A new objection applies to another statement, 
in which Leibniz endeavours to prove that motion is not purely 
relative. “If there is nothing in motion but this resfiective 
change,’* he says, “ it follows that no reason is given in nature 
why motion must be ascribed to one thing rather than to 
oth<^. The consequence of this will be that there is no real 
motion. Therefore iii order that a thing may bo said to be 
moved, we shall require not only that it change its situation in 
respect to others, but also that the cause of change, the force 
or action, be in it itself ” (D. 61; G. iv. 369. Cf. also D. 269; 
G. VIZ. 404). This endeavour to establish absolute motion ia. 
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in the first place, wholly inconsistent with Leibniz’s theoiy of 
space. Newton, ftoin somewhat similar arguments, had rightly 
deduced the necessity of absolute position; Leibniz, who on 
many mathematical points was less philosophical than Newton, 
endeavoured to save absolute motion, while strenuously denjdng 
absolute position (cf. D. 266; G. vn. 401—2). But further, 
the theoiy is inconsistent with the nature of monads. Let us 
suppose two bodies A and B, which change their relative 
situation owing to the force in B. Since A mirrors the uni¬ 
verse, a change will happen in A when B moves. Hence if the 
force resided only in B, B would cause a change in A, contrary 
to the theory that monads do not interact. Hence we must, in 
every case of a relative change of situation, place a force in 
both bodies, by which the change is to be effected. Thus we 
shall lose that power of discrimination which force was supposed 
to provide. This argument could only be evaded by the denial 
that monads have anything corresponding to position in space, 
a denial which Leibniz often attempted, but which, as we 
shall see later, would have destroyed the only ground for his 
monadism. 

42. Leibniz’s deduction of force as a moans of escaping 
from the relativity of motion is thus fallacious. Motion, in its 
own nature, is or is not relative, and the introduction of force 
can make no difference to that nature. It remains to examine 
the metaphysical grounds for the notion of force. In so fiur as 
these are the same as those for activity in general, they have 
been already dealt with. But others are derived from the con¬ 
tinuity of motion, and these must now be set forth. 

" We have elsewhere suggested,” Leibniz says (N. E. 671; 
G. M. VI. 235), ” that there is in corporeal things something 
besides extension, nay, prior to extension, namely the forco of 
nature everywhere implanted by its Author, which consists, not 
in the simple faculty with which the schools seem to have been 
content, but is provided, besides, with a tendency (conatii) or 
effort, which will have its full effect unless impeded by a 
contrary tendency. This effort often appears to the senses, 
and in my judgment is known everywhere in matter by the 
rratson, even when it does not appear to the sense. But even if 
we are not to assign this force to God through a miracle, it is 
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certainly necessary that it be produced in the bodies them¬ 
selves, nay that it constitute the inmost nature of bodies, since 
to act is the mark of substances, and extension means nothings 
else than the continuation or diffusion of the idready presup¬ 
posed...resistingf substance, so ffu: is it firom beings able itself to 
constitute the very essence of substance, ^or is it relevant that 
every corporeal action arises from motion, and motion itself 
does not exist unless from motion.... For motion, like time, 
never exists, if you reduce the thin^ to cucpi^eitt, because it 
never exists as a whole, since it has not co-existing parts. And 
nothing at all is real in it, except that momentary property, 
which must be constituted by a force striving for change.” 
This is the old argument of Zeno, suggested also in the dia- 
logfue written for Spinoza (A.rchiVf l. p. 213), and in many 
other passages. Motion is change of position; but at any one 
instant the position is one and only one. Hence at every 
instant, and therefore always, there is no change of position and 
no motion. Leibniz thought, however, what the Calculus was 
likely to suggest, that the momentary increment was real in 
some way in which the whole sum of increments was not real*, 
and hence force was called in to supply some reality other 
motion, out of which motion might be supposed to spring. 
"Force,” he says, "is something truly real, even in created 
substances; but space, time and motion partake of the nature of 
mental entities (ana rixtionis) and are true and real, not of them¬ 
selves, but since they involve divine attributes” (N. EL p. 684; 
G. M. YL 247). And again, " Only force, and thence nascent 
effort, exists in any moment, motion never truly exists” 
(N. EL p. 689; G. M. yi. 2o2)u What Leibniz designs to effect, 
by this doctrine, is, as with activity in general, the reduction of 
a relaticm to a qua^&ty. Motion is doubly a relation —first, as 
between successive moments, and secondly, as between bodies 
in different places. Both relations were to be reduced by 
means of force. A state of motion is disting^uished from a 
state of rest, at each instant of the motion, by the presence 
of force, which, in the last analysis, is akin to desire. By 
this means, not only are the difficulties of the temporal con¬ 
tinuum supposed to be overcome (L. 351; An^iv. i. 577), but 
* Of. Ooheii, I^filnitaimllJme^hode, p. 15. 
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also, when two bodies chang'e their relative situation, we can 
enquire whether one or both contains force, and tlma assign 
an appropriate state of motion to each. 

43. The objections to this view of force will appear more 
clearly from an examination of its application to the case of 
impact, and of the attempt to establish dynamically a plura¬ 
lity of causal series. We shall then find, if I am not mistaken, 
that the relation of Ijeibniz’s Dynamics to his Metaphysics is 
hopelessly confused, and that the one cannot stand while the 
other is maintained. Unfortunately, the fall of the one does 
not involve the maintenance of the other. Lieibniz has acquired 
much credit for the vaunted interconnection of his views in 
these two departments, and few seem to have perceived how 
fidse his boast really is. As a matter of fimt, the want of 
connection is^ I think, quite one of the weakest points in his 
system. 

The problem of impact was one which pre-occupied the 
mathematicians of Ijeibniz*s day far more than those of our own. 
It was solved only after he had acquired his mathematical 
equipment, and filled his mind to an extent which accounts for 
sevmnl curious features of his theory of matter. He appears to 
have quite unduly neglected impacts which are not perfectly 
elastic, and to have held (though he never definitely contends) 
that if bodies were only taken small enough, they could always 
be treated as perfectly elastic Impact was ultimately, for him, 
the only form of dynamical iuteractioD. He definitely rejected, 
as ultimately valid, the Newtonian gravitation, holding, with 
most modems, that it must be explained by means of an all- 
pervading fluid. Perfect elasticity was ultimately required, if 
his law of the conservation of Vis Viva was to be preserved, 
since, when the coefficient of restitution is less than unity (as 
it always is in practice). Vis Viva is apparently lost. His 
reply to this objection was that it is absorbed by the small 
parts of bodies—transformed, in modem phraseology, from 
molar into molecular motion (N. E. 669—670; G. M. VI. 
230—281^ But if impact be the ultimate form of inter¬ 
action, this answer can only serve if the smaller parts which 
receive the motion are themselves perfectly elastic. When 
pressed by Huygens on this point, Leibniz meanly evades the 
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difficulty by denyiugf that there are any last elements of bodies 
(G. M. II. 157). But a further difficulty remains, which is this. 
Impact is only elastic, according to Leibniz, because of a " subtle 
and penetrating fluid, whose motion is disturbed by the tension, 
or by the change of the elasticity. And as this fluid must 
be itself in turn composed of little solid bodies, elastic among 
themselves, we see that this replication of solids and fluids con¬ 
tinues to infinity *’ (N. £. p. 668; G. 1£. vi. 228). He proceeds 
to confess that elasticity is necessary to the conservation of Vis 
Viva. Again he says—and this is an argument by which he 
ofben suggests the doctrine of monads :—** It is true that this 
conservation of force can only be obtained by putting elasticity 
everywhere in matter, and that a conclusion follows which will 
appear strange to those who do not sufficiently conceive the 
marvels of things: this is, that there are, so to qpeak, worlds 
in the smallest bodies, since every body, however small it may 
be, has elasticity, and consequently is surrounded and pene¬ 
trated by a fluid as subtle, in relation to it, as that which makes 
the elasticity of sensible bodies can be in relation to us; and 
that therefore there are no first elements, since we must say as 
much of the smallest portion of the most subtle fluid that can 
be supposed ” (Q iii. 57). But it must be evident that, in the 
end, the motion of his fluid must be regulated by something 
other than the laws of elastic impact, since the elasticity of 
what is comparatively solid is only due to the presence of what 
is comparatively fluid. In order to develop the theory of an 
all-pervading fluid, Leibniz needed, what in his day did not 
exist, either Hydrodynamics or the modern Dynamics of the 
ether. 

44. There are, speaking broadly, three gjeat types of 
dynamical theory. There is the doctrine of hard extended 
atoms, for which the theory of impact is the appropriate 
weapon. There is the doctrine of the plenum, of an all-pervad¬ 
ing fluid, for which the modem doctrine of the ether—^the 
theory of Electricity, in foct—has at last partially forged the 
necessary weapons. And finally, there is the doctrine of unex- 
teuded centres of force, with action at a distance, for which 
Newton supplied the required Mathematics. Leibniz foiled to 
grasp these altemativeai, and thus, from his love of a middle 
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position, fell between, not two, but three stools. His view of 
impctct as the fundamental phenomenon of Dynamics should 
have led him to the theoiy of extended atoms, supported by 
Gassendi, and, in his own day, by Huygens. His belief in the 
plenum and the fluid ether should have led him to the second 
theory, and to the investigation of fluid motion. His relational 
theoiy of space, and his whole doctrine of monads, should have 
led him, as it led Boscovich, Kant^ and Lotze, to the theory of 
unextended centres of force. The &iluie to choose between 
these alternatives made his Dynamics a mass of confusions. 
The true Deibnizian Dynamics is not his own, but that of 
Boscovich*. This theory is a simple development of the 
Newtonian Dynamics, in which all matter consists of material 
points, and all action is action at a distance. These material 
points are unextended like the monads, to which Boscovich 
appeals as analogous*; and in order to preserve their mutual 
independence, it is only necessary to regard the attraction or 
repulsion as due to the perception of one monad by the other, 
which, as a matter of fsMst, Leibniz actually does. Why, then, 
was this theory not that of Leibniz 1 

There was, I think, to begin with, in later life, a personal 
reason. Leibniz had quarrelled with Newton concerning the 
Calculus, and he did not choose to admit that Newton had 
anything to teach him*. He Idierefore rejected gravitation as 
an ultimate account of things, giving as hja reason that action 
at a distanc e is impossible. But this personal reason can only 
have operated afl:er the publication of the PWmnjpia in 1687, 
by which date Leibniz had constructed both his philosophy and 
his Dynamics. It becomes necessary, therefore, to search for 
more objective reasons. 

^ That Eant’a tbeoiy of apace in tha Metegthyaitehe AitfanffBgrBTide der 
Xfotanaiatenachaft ia different ftom that of the Krltihj haa been often obaerved. 
See Vaihinger'e Commenter, p. 224 ff. 

* ThBoria PhiJoaophiete NaturaUa, See eap. Part I, § 188 ff. 

* Venetian edition of 1768, p. xxt. Boaoovibh differe from Hewtonian 
Pynamica chiefly in aasmniug that, at veiy amall diatanoea, the foree between 
two partielee ia repnlaive. He difliera from the Newtonian pkilogopJ^ by regard¬ 
ing action at a diatanee as nltimate. 

* It haa even been anggeated—and the anggeation appears very probably 
eoKxeet—’that Iieilmin never took the tronble to read the Prineipia, See 
Gnbraner, op. cit. VoL x. pi 297. 
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Leibniz rejected Atoms, the Tacuum, and action at a distance. 
His iprounds for these three rejections must be now examined. 

46. (1) Against extendi atoms he had, I think, fisurly 

valid grounda These aie best set forth in his correspondence 
with Huygens, who maintained atoms. (See G. M. ii. pp. 136, 
145, 155—7). In the first place, the extended atom is 
composed of parts, since extension is repetition; it cannot, 
therefore, a metaphysical solution of the composition of 

matter. Moreover, if the laws of motion are to be preserved, 
the atom must be perfectly elastic, which is impossible since it 
must also be peifoctly hard, and can contain no ** subtle fluid.** 
Again there is a breach of the law of continuity in assuming 
infinite harrlnp-aa and absolute indivisibility to emerge suddenly 
when a certain stage is reached in division. And primitive 
rigidity is, in any case, a quality whrdly without reason, and 
therefore inadmissible. In short, infrangible atoms would be a 
perpetual miracle. These arguments have been urged many 
times since, and are, one may suppose, on the whole valid. 

46. (2) With regard to the vacuum, Leibniz relied mainly 

on the argument from what he called metaphysical perfection. 
He admitted that a vacuum is conceivable (N. E. 157; Q. v. 
140), but held that, whorever there is room, God might have 
placed matter without harm to anything else. Since, generally, 
the more existence the better, God would not have neglected 
the opportunity for creation, and therefore there is matter 
everywhere (D. 240, 253; G. Yli. 356, 378). This principle of 
metaphysical perfection will be discussed later; for the present 
I confine myself to less theological arguments. A very weak 
argument, which Leibniz sometimes permits himself, is, that 
there could be no sufiScient reason for determining the propor¬ 
tion of vacuum to filled space, and therefore there can be no 
vacuum at all (D. 253; Q. ii. 475; Vll. 378). The only argu¬ 
ment which attempts to be precise is one which is fatally 
unwund. If apace be an attribute, Leibniz says, of what can 
empty space be an attribute (1). 248; G. VIT. 372) ? But space, 
for him, is a relation, not an attribute; his whole argument 
against the view that space is composed of points depend^ as 
we shall see in Chapter IX., upon the fundamental relaHon of 
distance. He has, in fact, no valid arguments whatever against 
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a vacuum. He seems to regard a belief in it as necessarily 
associated with a belief in extended atoms—atoms and the 
void ” are always spoken of together. In fact, when action at a 
distance is rejected, the two are necessarily connected; since 
unextended atoms must act at a distance, if there is to be any 
dynamical action at all\ 

47. (3) This brings me to Leibniz’s grounds against 
action at a distance. 1 cannot discover, on this point, anything 
beyond vulgar prejudice. Both on this and on the previous 
point, his immediate followers, under the influence of Newton, 
abandoned the views of their master, which seem to have been 
mainly due to u lingering Cartesian prejudice. The spatial and 
temporal contiguity of cause and efiect are apparently placed 
un a level. “ A man will have an equal right to say that any¬ 
thing is the result of anything, if that which is absent in space or 
time can, without intermediary, operate here and now” (D. 115; 
G. lY. 507). With regard to time, though a difficulty arises 
from continuity, the maxim may be allowed; but with regard 
to space, it is precluded, as a metaphysical axiom, by the denial 
of transeunt action. For since nothing really acts on anything 
else, there seems no possible metaphysical reason why, in 
monads which mirror the whole universe, the perception of 
what is distant should not be a cause, just as much as the 
perception of what is near. There seems, therefore, in Leibniz’s 
system, no metaphysical ground for the maxim; and in his time 
(which was that of Newton), there was cei-tainly no dynamical 
ground. The denial of action at a distance must, therefore, be 
classed as a mere prejudice, and one, moreover, which had a 
most pernicious efibet upon the relation of Leibniz’s Dynamics 
to his Metaphysics. 

48. I come now to another purpose which the doctrine of 
force was designed to fulfil. It showed, in the first place, that 

^ On one minor pmnt, hovrever, namdiy the possibility of motion in a 
^ennm, Leibnia is unquestionably in the right. Loeke had maintained that 
there must be empty space, or dse there would be no room for motion. Leilmiz 
rightly replies (N. E. pp. 68—4; L. 886; O. v. 62), that if matter be fluid, this 
dif&enlty is obviated. It should indeed be obvious, even to the non-mathematiaal, 
that motion in a closed eirouit is possible for a fluid. It is a pity philosophers 
have allowed themsdlves to repeat this argument, which a we^’s study of 
Bydrodynamies would snffloe to dispel. The oompl^ answer to it is oontained 
in what is called the equation of ooniinuity. 
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actual secondary matter—as opposed to primary matter, ‘which 
is a mere abstraction—is essentially active, as everything 
substantial must be. But it also attempted to show—what is 
to the doctrine of monads—^that every piece of matter 
has its own force, and is the source of all its own changes. It 
'was necessary, as we saw in Ohapter IV^., to maintain the 
plurality of independent causal series, and thus to exhibit force 
as really afiecting only the body in which it was, not those 
upon which it apparently acted. Here Leibniz, quite uncon¬ 
sciously, took one side of what appears to be an antinomy, and 
appealed to his Dynamics as proving the thesis only, when it 
proved, with quite equal evidence, the antithesis also'. This 
brings us to the aspect of force in which it confers indi¬ 
viduality*—an aspect which Leibniz also employs to prove the 
necessity of force. Without it, he says, all matter would he 
alike, therefore motion, since space is a plenum, would 
make no difference (D. 122 ; G. iv. 512—3). This argument is 
certainly valid, on a relational theory of space, as against those 
(Cartesians or moderns) who hold to the relativity of motion, 
while they reduce all motion to vortices in a perfect fluid. But 
fcliig is a digression, from which we must return to Dynamics 
and impact. 

Every body, we are told, is really moved, not by other 
bodies, but by its own force. Thus in the successive impacts 
of a number of balls, each ball repelled from the next one 
impinging on it^ is set in motion by its own force^ viz. its 
elasticity” (D. 124; O. IV. 515). The laws of motion, Leilmiz 
thinks , compel US to admit independent causal action on the 
part of each particle of matter, and it is only by such action 
that we can free the idea of motion from a relativity which 
would make it wholly indeterminate. Therefore there must be, 
in each particle of matter, a force or activity from which its 
changes qxriug, by which we can give a meaning to a state of 
motion, and connect the states of a body at successive instants: 

1 See 8S 49, 60. 

* Thia is eonneoted with the dootiine of activity as the easenoe of in- 
dividnality—a dootrine with whioib, hj the 'waj, Spiiioza*8 dictum may be 
eompaied, that **derixe is the veiy nature or eesenoe of a person.'’ ATtMee, 
Ft. HL Prop. IX. Sohol. and Prop. nvn. 
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Force is related to maAeri^ prvtna as form to matter in the 
Aristotelian sense. ** Because of form every body always acts, 
and because of matter every body always endui-es and resists ” 
(N. E. 673; Q. M. vi. 237). In active force is the entelechy, 
analogous to a soul, whose nature consists in a certain perpetual 
law of its series of changes, which it spontaneously carries out 
(G. II. 171). It is this force which constitutes the identity of 
each piece of matter, and differentiates it from all other pieces. 
And Leibniz endeavours, as his metaphysics requires, to show 
that force only acts on the body in which it is, and never on 
any other body. Cases where a body appeaura to be acted upon 
by another are called cases of passion, but even here, the 
appearance is deceptive. ** The passion of every body is spon¬ 
taneous, or arises from internal force, though upon occasion of 
something external. I understand here, however, passion proper, 
which arises from percussion, or which remains the same, what¬ 
ever hypothesis is finally assigned, or to whatever we finally 
ascribe absolute rest or motion. For since the percussion is the 
same, to whatever at length true motion belongs, it follows that 
the result of the percussion is distributed equally between both, 
and thus both, oat equally in the encounter^ and thus half the 
result arises firom the action of the one, the other half from the 
action of the other; and since half also of the result or passion 
is in <me, half in the other, it is sufficient that we derive the 
passion which is in one from the action which is also in itself, 
and we need no influence of the one upon the other, although 
by the one an occasion is furnished to the action of the other, 
which is producing a change in itself” (N. £. 688; G. M. vi. 251). 

48. To bring this doctrine into harmony with the facts, a 
further distinction was required between primitive and deriva¬ 
tive force. The latter, which is a modification of the former, is 
the actual present state while tending to the future. The primi¬ 
tive force is persistent, and is, as it were, the law of the series, 
while the docived force is the determination designating a 
particular term of the series (G. li. 262). "Active force,” 

Leibniz says, **.is twofold, namely primitive, which exists 

in every corporeal substance per se (since I think a wholly 
quiescent body abhorrent to the nature of things), or derivative, 
which by a limitation, as it were, of the ptrixnitive, resulting 
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through the conflicts of bodies with each other, is variously 
exercised. And, indeed, the primitive force (which is nothing 
other than the first entelechy) corresponds to the soul or 
8td>slafaial form, but for this very reason pertains only to 
general causes, which cannot suffice for the explanation of 
phenoznenak And so we agree with those who deny that forms 
must be employed in d^ucing the particular and special 
ftfliiBflg of sensible things” (N. B. 672; G. M. vl 236). The 
primitive force is constant in each body throughout all time; 
the sum of derived forces throughout the universe is also 
constant, being what T^eibniz calls Vis Viva^ and what is stiU 
sometimes so called, which is double what is now known as 
kinetic energy (Q. iir. 457). “Derivative force is what some 
impetus, that is a conatus or tendency to some determinate 
motion, by which the primitive force, or principle of action, is 
modified. This (the derivative force) I have shown to be not 
conserved the same in the same body, but yet being distributed 
among many bn di ea, to preserve a constant sum, and to differ 
from motion, whose quantity is not conserved’* (!N^. B. 702; 
G. IV. 396). 

In this argument, it must be evident that, so for from 
basing Metaphysics upon Dynamics, Leibniz has inferred, on 
purely metaphysical grounds, a primitive force of which no 
dynamical use is made*. What was usefiil in Dynamics was;, 
not the primitive force, which was constant in each separate 
piece of matter, but the derivative force, which was transferred 
firom body to body. The primitive force was thus invoked for 
purely metaphysical reasons, and could not validly be used to 
show that Dynamics supported the doctrine of the inde* 
pmidence of substances. Here again, I think, as in the case 
of continuity, there is an antinomy which Leibniz refused to 
foce. The total effect on any particle is, dynamically, made 
up of effects caused by all other particles; thus the separate 
causation of separate elements seems conceded. But none of 
these separate effects ever happen: they are all mathematical 

1 Of. O. XL SSI: **Etbx 7 modification presnppoges Bometiiins dmable. 
Tlianfora when 70 a say, ' Let ns suppose that nothing la to be found in bodies 
except detivatiTe forces,* I reply that this is not a possible hypothesis.*’ Cf. also 
O. n. 270. 
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fictions. What really happens is the sum of effects, ».sl the 
effect of the sum or of the whole. Thus even when a things 
is defined as one causal series, we can hardly escape the 
admission, which however is directly self-contr^ictoiy, that 
things do, after all, interact. 

And this is, in fact, admitted practically in Leibniz's 
writings. Although Dynamics requires us to assign causal 
action to each piece of matter, it requires us, just as much, 
to take account of all material particles in discussing what 
will happen to any one. That is, we require, on a purely 
dynamical basis, to admit transeunt action, the action of one 
thing on another. This was not avoided by Lieibniz: on the 
contrary, the purely material world remained, for him, one in 
which every motion afiects every other, though direct inter¬ 
action occurs only in impact. ** All is a plenum (and thus 
all matter is connected together), and in the plenum every 
motion has an effect upon distant bodies in proportion to their 
distance, so that each body not only is affected by those which 
are in contact with it, and in some way feels the effect of 
everything that happens to them, but also is mediately affected 
by bodies touching those with which it is in immediate 
contact. Wherefore it follows that this intercommunication 
of things extends to any distance, however great. And conse¬ 
quently every body feels the effect of all that takes place in 
the universe ” (Monadology, § 61; L. 251; D. 227 ; G. VL 617). 
He then proceeds to deduce the proposition that all substances 
mirror the universe fiom this standpoint, which is diametrically 
opposite to that of the independence of all material particles \ 
He explained this apparent interaction by a subjective theory, 
in which motions became merely representations in all monads, 
because all monads mirror the universe. The true account 
of the matter became, that representations of causes are 
causes of representations of effects (G. IV. 533), a kind of 
Berkeleion theory, which renders it absurd to deduce the ac¬ 
tivity of substance £rom anything whatever in Dynamics. 

Moreover, if—as one must suppose—^what seems to be 
motion is a real change in some assemblage of monads, and is 
therefore part of an independent causal series, its perception, 

1 Cf. G. n. 112. 
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the subjective motion, is also part of such a series, and there 
are as many independent causal series in each monad as there 
are monads in the world which it mirrors. This difficulty, 
however, may be left till we come to the pre-established 
harmony. 

50. There remains one last and principal difficulty, a 
difficulty which, so far as I know, no existing' theory of Dy¬ 
namics can avoid. When a particle is subject to several forces, 
they are compounded by the parallelogram law, and the re¬ 
sultant is regarded as their sum. It is held that each inde¬ 
pendently produces its effect, and that the resultant effect 
is the sum of the partial effects. Thus every conation is 
compatible with every othmr, since evei'y motion can be com¬ 
pounded with every other to give a third motion, which can 
^ways be determined geometrically. And thus it did not 
appear how a conation could be naturally destroyed or with¬ 
drawn from a body” (ArcAtv fUrr Qeach. d. Phil. i. 578). If 
we are to admit particular causes, each of which, independently 
of all others, produces its effect, we must regard the resultant 
motion as compounded of its components. If we do not admit 
such particular causes, every part of matter, and therefore all 
matter, is incapable of causal action, and Dynamics (unless the 
descriptive school is in the right) becomes impossible. But it 
has not been generally perceived that a sum of motions, or 
fixrces, or vectors generally, is a sum in a quite peculiar sense— 
its constituents are not parts of it. This is a peculiarity of all 
addition of vectors, or even of quantities having sign. Thus no 
one of the constituent causes ever really produces its efftsct: 
the only effect is one compounded, in this special sense, of the 
effects which would have resulted if the causes had acted inde¬ 
pendently. This is a fundamental difficulty concerning the 
nature of addition, and explaining, I think, how Leibniz came to 
be so oonfiised as to the causation of particulars by particulars. 
So great is this confusion, that it is not unfidrly expressed 
by Wundt in the words: ** Every substance determines itself, 
but this self-determination is determined by another sub¬ 
stance ” (Die ph^BikdUachen Aondme, p. 57). 

Thus the attempt to establish, on the basis of Dynamics, 
a plurality of independent causal series, must be pronounced 
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a complete failure. Not only was it Bsiulty in detaQ, but it 
was also mistaken in principle, since the result aimed at— 
the reduction of the whole series of dynamical phenomena 
to subjective series of perceptions—should have made the 
whole dynamical world a single series in each percipient 
monad. The confusion was due—^ we shall find to be the 
cftBA with most of Leibniz’s confusions—^to a failure to grasp the 
consequences, drawn boldly (except as to the thing in itself) 
by Kant, of the subjectivity of space. In the next two 
c^pterE^ we shall have to consider a better argument, an 
argument from the difficulties of the continuum to the un¬ 
reality of space, and the consequent non-spatial nature of the 
monads. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PHIIiOSOPHY OF MATTER (CONTINUED). 

(6) As eoBplaining oomkimuiiy and eoftension. 

01. We now rea(^ at last the central point of Ijeibniz’s 
philosophy, the doctrine of extension and continuity. The most 
distinctive feature of lieibniz’s thoug'ht is its pre-occupaticm 
with the "labyrinth of the continuum.” To find a thread 
through thiH labj^rinth was one main purpose of the doctrine of 
monads—a purpose which, in Leibniz’s own opinion, that 
doctrine completely fulfilled. And the problem of continuity 
might very well be taken, as Mr Latta takes it (li. 21), as the 
starting-'point for an exposition of Leibniz; "How can that 
which is continuous consist of indivisible elements ” ? To 
answer this question was, I think, one of the two chief aims of 
Leibniz’s doctrine of substance and of all that is best in his 
philosophy. That 1 did not begin with this question, was due 
to motives of logical priority; for the abstract doctrines which 
we have hitherto considered, though perhaps invented largely 
with a view to this problem, are logically prior to it: they form 
an apparatus which must be mastered before Leibniz’s treat¬ 
ment of the present question can be understood. 

The present chapter may be regarded as a commentary on 
the first two paragraphs of the Monadology. " The Monad, of 
which we ehall here speak,” Leibniz says, "is nothing but a 
simple substance, which enters into compounds. By ' simple ’ 
is meant * without parts.’ And there must be simple substances, 
since there are compounds; for a compound is nothing but a 
collection or aggregate of simple things” (L. 217; D. 218; 
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Q. VI. 607). Now in this statement, I should like to point out 
the following presuppositions: (1) that the meaning of stJ>8tance 
is known, (2) that we have grounds for assuming the existence 
of something substantial but complex, (3) that everything 
substantial and complex must ultimately be composed of parts 
which are not complex, i.e. have no parts, but are themselves 
simple substances. Of these presuppositions, the meaning of 
substance has been already discussed. The assumption that 
matter exists has also been shown to be essential. It remains 
to enquire why matter is an aggregate of substances, and why 
it must consist of simple substances. 

52. Leibniz starts, in this discussion, from the fact that 
matter is extended, and that extension is nothing but re¬ 
petition (cf. G. II. 261). In this assertion, extension must be 
carefully distinguished from space. Extension, like duration, 
is a property of an extended thing, a property which it carries 
with it fix>m place to place. **A body can change space, but 
cannot leave its extension ” (D. 263; Q. vii. 398); everything 
has its own extension and duration, but not its own space and 
time (D. 265; G. Vll. 399). What we are now concerned with, 
then, is extension, not space. As regards extension, Leibniz 
took up a more or dess common-sense attitude; as regards space, 
he had a complicated and rather paradoxical theory, which can 
only be fully dealt with after the doctrine of extension has been 
developed. The great error, in Leibniz, was the idea that exten¬ 
sion and duration are prior to space and time. His logical 
order, as opposed to the order of discovery, is as follows: First 
comes the notion of substance, secondly the existence of many 
substances^ thirdly extension, resulting from their repetition, 
and fourthly space, depending on extension, but adding the 
further notion of order, and taking away the dependence upon 
aabual substances. The order of proof or of discovery, however, 
is different from this. Tho existence of many substances is 
inferred from the fact of extension, by the contention that ex¬ 
tension means repetition. That extension logically presupposes 
space, being in feet the property of occupying so much space, 
seems sufficiently evident. Leibniz, however, overlooked this 
feck He began with extension, as was indeed natural to any 
one who regarded substance as logically prior to space. It is 
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instructive to contrast the order of Slant’s Critique, which 
begins with space and time, and only then advances to the 
cat^joiies, among which are substance and attribute. That this 
was not Leibniz’s order, is the main objection to his philosophy 
of the continuum. He began, instead, with a common-sense 
theoiy of extension and duration, which he vainly endeavoured 
to patch up by a paradoxical theory of space and time. 

53. In my last chapter (p. 78), I stated that one of 
Leibniz’s arguments against the view that the essence of 
matter is extension was derived from the nature of exten¬ 
sion itself. This argument we must now examine. Extension, 
he says, in a dialogue directed against Malebranche, is not a 
concrete, but the abstract of what is extended. This, he con¬ 
tinues, is the essential difference between his theoiy of sub¬ 
stance and the Cartesian theoiy advocated by Malebranche 
(Q. yj. 582—4). “ Besides extension,” he says in another place, 
" there must be a subject which is extended, « a a substance to 
which it belongs to be repeated or continued. For extension 
signifies only a repetition or continual multiplication of that 
which is extended, a plurality, continuity and coexistence of 
parts; and hence extension is not sufficient to explain the 
nature of the extended or repeated substance itself, the notion 
of which is anterior to that of its repetition” (D. 44; G. IV. 
467)l And not only must there be a plurality of substances, 
but also—I suppose in order that the plurality may constitute 
a repetition—^there must be a repeated or extended qualily. 
Thus in milk there is a diffusion of whiteness, in the diamond 
a difiEusion of hardness (G. vi. 584). But the difiusion of 
such qualities is only apparent, smd is not to be found in the 
smallest parts. Thus the only quality which is properly ex¬ 
tended is resistance, which is the essence of materia prima 
(N. £!. p. 700; G. iv. 394). Thus the essence of materia prima 
is not extension, but is extended, and indeed is the only quality 
which can, strictly, be called extended: for it is the only quality 
which is common to all created substances, and thus repeated 
eveiywhere. Extension or primaiy matter, Leibniz says, is 
nothing but a certain repetition of things in so fisr as they ore 
similar or indiscernible. But this supposes things which are 
repeated, and have, in addition to fmmmon qualities, oUieis 
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which are peculiar (D. 176; F. de G. 28—30). This theory 
explains two important points. First, it shows why all monads 
have iruxteria prima; for it is in virtue of this common quality 
that a collection of monads is extended. Secondly, it con¬ 
nects the Identity of Indiscemibles with the abstract and 
phenomenal nature of extension. For extension is a repetition 
of things in so fear as they are indiscernible; aud thus, since no 
two things are really indiscernible, extension involves abstrac¬ 
tion from those qualities in which they differ. Thus a collection 
of monads is only extended when we leave out of account 
everything except the matena prima of each monad and the 
general property of activity, and consider merely the repetition 
of these qualities. 

64. But maiet'ia primal as we saw in the last chapter, and 
as appears further fi:om the frict that two pieces of TMXteria 
prima are indiscernible, is a mere abstraction; the substances 
whose repetition results in extension must have other properties 
besides this pure passivity, namely the activity essential to 
substance, and the differences required to make them many. 
Now whei^ver there is repetition, there must be many indivis¬ 
ible substancea Where there are only beings by aggregation,” 
Leibniz says, ** there are not even real beings. For every being 
by aggregation presupposes beings endowed with a true unity, 
since it only derives its reality from that of those of which 
it is composed, so that it will have none at all if every com¬ 
ponent is again a being by aggregation.” If we admit aggre¬ 
gates, "we must either come to mathematical points,...or to 
the atoms of Ejpicurus,...or we must avow that there is no 
reality in bodies, or, finally, we must recognize in them some 
substances which have a true unity ” (Q. il 96). The special 
objections to mathematical points I shall consider in connection 
with the continuum. The objections to atoms—and these 
apply also against points—are, that they are indiscernible, and 
that, if they are purely material, they cannot have activity. 
The objection to not admitting the reality of bodies seems to 
be, as I have already pointed out, nothing better than common 
sense; but this led Leibniz to prefer, if he could logically do so, 
the theory of " true unities ” to the mere umeality of bodies. 
At the same time, it is remarkable that, in his early statements 
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of the doctrine of monads, he hesitates to allow real unities to 
<dl bodies, and inclines to think that there may be inanimate 
bodies without any unities, and therefore without reality (G. ii. 
77 and 127)*. His argument may, then, be stated thus: 
Assuming that what appears to us as matter is something real, 
it is evident that it must be a plurality. Now a plurality is 
only real if its constituents are real, and nothing is ultimately 
real except substances and their states. But the plurality, in 
case, since its constituents exist simultaneously, is not a 
mere plurality of states; therefore it is a plurality of substances. 
Mid substances are necessarily indivisible. Hence what appears 
to us as matter must be a collection of indivisible substances. 
What is not truly one being, is not truly a henmg ; if it were of 
the of a body to have no unity, it would be of its 

essence to be a mere phenomenon (G. ll. 97). These real 
unities are what Leibniz calls efntelechies or forms. These terms, 
which he borrowed from Aristotle, denote, when accurately 
used, not the whole monad, but its activity, or that in it which 
is analogous to a soul, as opposed to its materia prima^ which 
is passive, and is matter also in the Aristotelian sense, opposed 
to form (cf. G. il. 252). 

What is the nature of these ** true unities ** involved in the 
reality of what appears as matter ? This nature in general 1 
shall discuss in Chapter XL; for the present. 1 am concerned 
with it only in so &r as it is required to explain extension. We 
shall have in the next chapter to investigate the abstract 
doctrine as to the continuous and the discrete, as to space and 
extensi(m, which underlies this present argument; but it will 
be well to begin with the more concrete form of Leibniz’s 
difficult doctrine of die continuum. 

66. Leibniz distinguishes three kinds of points. "Atoms 

of matter,” he says, " are contrary to reason.only atoms of 

substance, tLa unities which are real and absolutely destitute of 
parts, are sources of actions and the absolute first principles of 
the composition of things, and, as it were, the lost elements 
of the analysis of substances. They might bo called metor 
pSvgsioal points \ they possess a certain vitality and a kind of 
perception, and matiievMafecaf points are their points of view to 

* CSonfcrast Stem, ap. dt. p. 167 note. 
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express the universe. But when corporeal substances are com¬ 
pressed, all their organs together form only a physical point to 
our sight. Thus physical points are only indivisible in appearance; 
mathematical points are exact, but they are merely modalities; 
only metaphysical points or those of substance (constituted by 
forms or souls) are exact and real, and without them there would 
be nothing real, for without true unities there would not be 
multiplicity’* (D. 76; Jm 310—1; G. iv. 482). The expression 
** metaphysical points ” is not usual, and is only employed, 
apparently, to bring out the connection with infinite division. 
We may put the matter thus: Spcu$e consists of an assemblage 
of relations of distance; the terms of such relations, taJren 
simply as terms, are mathematical points. They are thus mere 
modalities, being a mere aspect or quality of the actual terms, 
which are metaphysical points or monads. The physical point, 
on the contrary, is an infinitesimal extension, of the kind used 
in the Infinitesimal Calculus. This is not truly indivisible, 
since it is, after all, a small eatensum^ and extension is essenti¬ 
ally repetition. The argument, then, is briefly this: Matter as 
such is extended; extension is essentially plurality; therefore 
the elements of what is extended cannot themselves be ex¬ 
tended. A simple substance cannot be extended, since all 
extensi<ni is composite (Q. ni. 363). Atoms of matter are 
oontraiy to reason, because they would have to be indivisibles 
whose essence is divisibility. Hence the constituents of matter 
are not material, if what is material must be extended. But 
the constituents cannot be mathematical pointy since these 
are purely abstract, are not existents, and do not compose 
extension. The constituents of what appears as matter, there¬ 
fore, are unextended, and are not mathematical points. They 
must be substances, endowed with activity, and differing inter 
SB because of the Identity of Indiscemibles. Hence there 
remains nothing, among the objects of experience, which these 
substances can be, except something analogous to souls. Souls 
are concrete existents, or substances, differing inter ss, and 
unextended. These, therefore, must be the constituents of what 
seem to be bodies. Bodies as such, as extended, are 
phenomena; but they are phenomena bene fandatts, because 
they are the appearances of collections of real substances. The 
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nature of these is force, and they are indivisible like our 
(D. 72; L. 301; G. iv. 479). 

The argument is excellently stated in a letter to De Voider 
(G. II. 267). De Voider says: Extension being necessary to a 
mathematical body, it is lightly concluded that, in such a body, 
no indivisible unities can be assigned. But this does not prove 
the mathematical body to be destitute of reality. To this 
argument Leibniz makes a very full reply. What can be 
divided into several, he says, is an aggregate of several; an 
aggregate is one only for the mind, and has no reality*but what 
is conferred by its constituents. Hence there are in things 
indivisible unities, because otherwise there will be in things no 
true unities, nor any reality not derived, which is absurd. For 
where there is no true unity, there is no true multitude. And 
where there is no reality not derived, there is no reality at all, 
for this must at length be derived from some subject. Again, 
he says. I conclude that in the mass of bodies indivisible 
unities, or prime constituents, can be found Bodies are always 
divisible and always divided, but not so the elements which 
constitute them. The mathematical body is not real, because 
it has no such constituents; it is something mental, and desig¬ 
nates a mere plurality of parts. As number is not substance 
without tilings numbered, so the mathematical body, or exten¬ 
sion, is not substance, without activity and passivity. But in 
reid corporeal things, the parts are not indefinite (as in space, 
which is a mental thing), but actually assigned in a certain 
manner, as nature institutes actual divisions and subdivisions 
according to the varieties of motion; and these divisions 
proceed to infinity, but none the less result in certain primary 
constituents or real unities, only infinite in number. But to 
speak strictly, matter is not eofmpoecd of constitutive unities, but 
results from them, for matter or extended mass is only a well- 
founded phenomenon, and all reality consists of unities. There¬ 
fore phenomena can always be divided into lesser phenomena, 
and there are no least phenomena. Substantial unities are not 
parts, but foundations, of phenomena. 

66. Many things in this argument presuppose Leibniz’s 
general position as to continuity, a position which, with bis 
theory of speme, must be left to the next Chapter. To represent 
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fairly, however, the drift of Lieihniz’s argument from extension 
to monads, it must be remembered that he believed himself, on 
a purely dynamical basis, to have shown matter to be the 
appearance of something substantial. For force, which he 
regarded as equivalent to activity, is required by the laws of 
motion, and is required in each piece of matter. That there 
must be entelechies dispersed everywhere throughout matter, 
follows from the fact that principles of motion are thus dis¬ 
persed (Q. VII. 330). And from this point of view, we may give 
a slightly better meaning, than before appeared, to the doctrine 
of force. Force is more real than motion, or even matter. 
Motion is not a cause, but an effect of force, and is no more a 
real being than time. But force is a real being, though matter 
is only a well-founded phenomenon (G. II. 115; III. 457). Thus 
though matter and motion arc only appeaxances, they are 
appearances of something having activity, and therefore of 
something substantial. If we assume, as Leibniz always does, 
that our perceptions of matter cw'respond to a real world out¬ 
side us, then that world, on dynamical grounds, must contain 
forces, and therefore substances. The only difSculty is, to recon¬ 
cile this view with the arbiti*ary and infinite divisibility of 
matter. This difficulty brings us to the doctrine of infinity and 
continuity. 



CHAPTER IX 

TEm LABYRINTH OF THE OONTINnUM. 

57. Ih the last chapt^i we saw that matter is a phe¬ 
nomenon, resulting from aggregates of real unities or monads. 
Extension is repetition, and the extended is therefore plural. 
But if what appears as matter is a plurality, it must be an 
infinite plurality. For whatever is extended, can be divided 
ad injmitum. Mass, says Leibniz, is discrete, i.e. an actual 
multitude, but composed of an infinity of units (Q. il. 379). 
Here we have Leibniz's belief in the actual infinite. An actual 
infinite has been generally regarded as inadmissible, and Leib¬ 
niz, in admitting it, is free to free with the problem of the 
continuum. At this point, th^efore, it is necessaiy to examine 
his views about infinity, continuity, infinite number, and infinite 
division. These must be dealt with before we proceed any 
farther with the description of the true unities or monads, since 
Leibniz professes to deduce the existence and nature of monads 
largely from the need of explaining the continuum. In this 
oonsideiation'* («Ls. of monads), he says, ** there occurs no exten¬ 
sion or composition of the continuum; and all difficulties about 
points vanish. And it is this that I meant to say somewhere 
in my ThAodidet namely that the difficullies of the continuum 
should admonfrh us that things are to be conceived in quite a 
different manner ” (G. ii. 451 ; cf. Q. VL 20). Again he says 
(Q. 11. 262): “The monad alone is a substance, body is sub¬ 
stances, not a substance; n<»: can the difficulties of the compo¬ 
sition of the continuum, and others allied to these, be otherwise 
evaded **; and “ nothing but Qeomelaiy can furnish a thread for 
the labyrinth of the composition of the continnum, of mmiTna. 
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minima, and of the unassignable and the infinite, and no 
one will arrive at a truly solid metaphysic who has not passed 
through that labyrinths” Now what are the diSSculties of 
the continuum, and how are they evaded ? I cannot hope to 
succeed in making the subject plain, both because it is nearly 
the most difficult subject in philosophy, and because Leibniz’s 
treatment offers special difficulties to the commentator. 

58. Blvery one who has ever heard of Ijeibniz knows that 
he believed in the actual infinite. Few quotations firom him 
are more familiar than the following (D. 65; G. L 416j: “ I am 
so much in favour of the actual infinite, that, instead of admit¬ 
ting that nature abhors it, as is commonly said, I hold that 
nature affects it everywhere, in order the better to mark the 
perfections of its author. So I believe that there is no part of 
matter which is not, I do not say divisible, but actually divided; 
and consequently the least particle must be regarded as a world 
full of an infinity of different creatures.” Such passages, I say, 
are well known, and are embodied in the common remark that 
Leibniz believed in the actual infinite, i.e. in what a Hegelian 
would call the &lse infinite. But this is by no means the 
whole truth on the matter. To begin with, Leibniz denied 
infinite number^ and supported his denial by very solid argu¬ 
ments*. In the second place, he was fismiliar with the distinc¬ 
tion, afterwards used by Hegel, between the true and &lse 
infinite. ** The true infinite,” he says, "exists, strictly speaking, 
only in the Ahsolut/Bf which is anterior to all composition, and 
is not formed by the addition of parts” ”; an infinite aggregate 
is not laruly a whole, and therefore not truly infinite (G. ii. 

1 Cohen, h^niteBimalmethode, p. 64; O. M. vn. 826. 

* or. G. w. 629 ; z. 888; n. 804—5; 144 ; N. E. p. 161. 

* N. E. p. 162; G. t. 144. Cf. the following passage: *'I believe with Mr 
Looks that, stiiotly spealdng, it may be said that there is no space, no time and 
no number whioh is infinite, but that it is only true that however great may 
be a spaee, a time, or a number, there is always another greater than it, ad 

and that thus the tme infinite is not found in a whole made up of 
parts. It is none the less^ however, found elsewhere; namety, in the abaohUe, 
which is without parts, and whioh has inflnenoe upon oompound things beoanse 
they residt firom limitation of the absolute. Henoe the positive infinite beuog 
n o t hin g else than the absoAnte, it may be said that there is in this a«iae a posi¬ 
tive idea of the infinite^ and that it is anterior to that of the finite ” (D. 97 ; 
N. H, 16—17; G. v. 17 ; Erdmann’s edition, p. 188. G.’s test appears to be 
defeotivo). 
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304—5; N. E. pp. 161—3; G. v. 143—3>. And these state¬ 
ments are not made in forgetfulness of his advocacy of the 
actual infinite. On the contrary, he says in one passage: 
** Arguments against actual infinity assume, that if this be 
admitted, there will be an infinite number, and that all infini¬ 
ties will be equal. But it is to be observed that an infinite 
aggregate is neither one whole, or possessed of magnitude, 
nor is it consistent with number” (Q. ii. 304) The actual 
infinite is thus defended on the express ground that it does not 
lead to infinite number We must agree, therefore, that 
Leibniz’s views as to infinity are by no means so simple or so 
naive as is often supposed. To expound the theory from which 
the above remarks follow, is a difficult attempt; but this 
attempt I must now undertake. 

I have already had occasion to mention Hegel, and I think 
an analogjr in other respects may serve to throw light on 
Leibniz’s arguments. In the first place, he often seems to 
imply, as we have already seen in connection with extension, 
the essentially Hegelian view that abstraction is falsification. 
In the second place, his argument on the present question, and 
his whole deduction of Monadism from the difficulties of the 
continuum, seems to bear a close analogy to a dialectical argu¬ 
ment. That is, to put the matter crudely, a result is accepted 
as true because it can be inferred from premisses admittedly 
&lse, and inconsistent with each other*. Those who admire 
these two elements in Hegel’s philosophy will think Leibniz’s 
argument the better for containing them. But in any case, a 
comprehension of the aigument is, if I am right in my interpre¬ 
tation, greatly facilitated by this analogy to a method w'hich 
has grown fiunilior. 

* The argtuDsnt is not sttiotly dialootioal, liut the following statement shows 
its weslcnesB. The general piemiss is: Sinoe matter has parts, there ore many 
zesls. Now the ports of matter ore extended, and owing to infinite divibibihty, 
the ports of the extended ore always extended. Dai sinoe means re¬ 

petition, what is repeated is nltimotely not extended. Hence the ports of 
matter axe nltimately not extended. Therefore it is Bdf-oontradiotox 7 to suppose 
that matter has paxts. Hence the many xeole are not ports of matter. (The 
a^ment is stated almost ezaetly in this form in G. vu. 55fi.) 

It is evident that this argument, in obtaining many reals, nmmTifqq 
axe parte of matter—>a premiss which it is oompdled to deny in order to show 
tliat the reala are not material. 
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59. In spite of the law of continuity, Leibniz’s philosophy 
may be described as a cumpleCe denial of the continuous. 
Repetition is discrete^ he says, where aggregate parts are dis¬ 
cerned, as in number: it is continuous where the parts are 
indeteiTainate, and can be assumed in an infinite number of 
ways p> 700; G. iv. 394). That anything actual is con¬ 

tinuous in this sense, Leibniz denies; for though what is actual 
may have an infinite number of parts, these parts are not inde¬ 
terminate or arbitiary, but perfectly definite (G. ii. 379). Only 
space and time are continuous in Leibniz’s sense, and these are 
purely ideal. In actuals, he says, the simple is prior to the 
aggregate ;* in ideals, the whole is prior to the part (G. ir. 379). 
Again he says that the continuum is ideal, because it involves 
indeterminate parts, whereas in the actual everything is deter¬ 
minate. The labyrinth of the continuum, he continues—and 
this is one of his favoutite remarks—comes from looking for 
actual parts in the order of possibles, and indeterminate parts 
in the aggregate of actuals (G. ii. 282. Cf. Ih. 379; iv. 491). 
This means that points and instants are not actual parts of 
space and time, which are ideal*; and that nothing extended 
(since the extended is indeterminate) can be a true component 
of an aggregate of substances, which is actual. As regards space 
and time, and number also, the finite whole is logically prior to 
the parts into which it may be divided; as regards substance, 
on the contrary, the aggregate is logically subsequent to the 
individual substances which compose it^ 

What Leibniz means, seems to be thia There are two sorts 
of indivisibles, namely simple ideas, and single substances. In 
the former sense, the number one is indivisible : it is a simple 
idea, logically prior to the fractions whose sum is one. These 
fiactions presuppose it, and its simplicity is not disproved by 
the fact that there are an infinite number of fractions of which 
it may be composed. It is truer, in foct, to regard fractions as 
formed by dividing unity, than to regard unity as formed by 
compounding fractions. Similarly one half, abstractly taken, is a 
mere ratio, not the sum of two quarters; the latter is only true 

' Gontxaat CSohen, op. eit. p. 63, Q. M. v. 885: *'A point is an in&nitely 
mnaTl or eyanesoent line.** This aeems only to be meant matbematioally. 

• Gf. G. U. XV. 8U £f. 
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of numbered things (G. iv. 491). Thus many who have philo¬ 
sophized about the poiut and unity have become confused, 
through not distinguishing resolution into notions and division 
into parts (G. lii. 583). Similarly, Leibniz thinks, the abstract 
line is not compounded (G. iv. 491), for what is true about the 
line is only the relation of distance, which, quft relation, is 
indivisible. Composition exists only in concretes, i.e. in the 
masses of which these abstract lines mark the relationa In 
substantial actual things, the whole is a result or assemblage of 
simple substances (/&.). It is the confusion of the ideal and 
the actual, Leibniz says again, which has embroiled everything, 
and produced the labyrinth of the continuum. 

60. At this point, it seems essential to consider Xjeibniz’s 
theory of space This theory is more or less involved in every¬ 
thing that can be said about his philosophy; I have already 
said something about it, and much more will follow. But here 
a few explicit remarks will illustrate the doctrine of the con¬ 
tinuum. 

The ideals in which, according to Leibniz, the whole is 
prior to the part, are numbers, space, and time. As regards 
numbers, it is evident that unity, and even the other integers, 
are prior to ixactions. As regards space and time, a similar 
result is attained by the relational theory. In all these cases, 
Leibniz would have done better to say boldly, that, though 
numbers and distances may be greater or smaller, they have no 
parts. With regard to fractions, he does say this (Q. iv. 491), 
and this is what be means to say in all such cases Ideals, if 
they are numbers, axe concepts applicable to possible aggre¬ 
gates, but are not themselves aggregates; if they are distances, 
they are possible relations, and must be distinguished from an 
extension which extends from one end of the diafaMiAft to the 
other. 

61. There are two great types of spatial theory, the one 
represented by Newton, the other by Leibniz. These two are 
brought face to face in the controversy wilh Clarke. Both 
result from emphasizing one or other of the following pair 
of ideas. If we take two points A and B, they have (1) a 
distance, which is simply a relation between the two, (2) an 
actual length, consisting of so much space, and stretching fix>m 
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A to B. If we insist on the former as the essence of space, we 
get a relational theory; the terms A and B, whose distance is 
spatial, must themselves be non-spatial, since they are not 
relations. If we insist on the latter, the actual intervening 
length, we find it divisible into an infinite number of points 
each like the end points A and B. This alternative gives the 
Newtonian theory of absolute space, consisting, not in an 
assemblage of possible relations, but in an infinite collection of 
actual points. The objection to Newton*s theory is, that it is 
self-contradictory; the objection to Leibniz’s, that it is plainly 
inconsistent with the facts, and, in the end, just as 8elf-conti*a- 
dictory as Newton’s. A theory free fi'om both these defects is 
much to be desired, as it will be something which philosophy 
has not hitherto known. I shall return to Leibniz’s arguments 
in my next chapter. For the present, I only wish to point out 
the consequences of his relational theory—consequences also 
drawn by Lotze and others who have advocated this theory. 

Space is an assemblage of possible relations of distance. 
These become actual only when the points A, B are occu¬ 
pied by actual substances. Distances may be greater or less, 
but cannot be divided into parts, since they are relations. 
(This consequence is not drawn by Leibniz, indeed it is ex¬ 
pressly denied; but he uses part more generally than I am 
using it. He says, what suffices for me, that in space and time 
there are no divisions but such as are made by the mind [G. ii. 
273—9]). And the terms which are distant, since space is 
relational, cannot themselves be spatial or extended. The 
distance, moreover, should be analyzed into predicates of the 
distant terms A and B; this Leibniz does by representing 
distance as part of the manner in which A and B mirror one 
another. And thus a mathematical point, the of A, is 

merely that quality of A in virtue of which, at any moment, it 
mirrors other things as it does. This is why mathematical 
points are the pomte of view of the monads, and also why they 
are mere modalities, and not parts of space. This view of space 
also explains why the whole is not composed of its parts. For 
the parts of a distance are merely other smaller relations of 
distance, and are in no way presupposed by the larger distance, 
which is logically independent of them. The distinction is, in 
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f^t, that between intensive and extensive quantities. Exten¬ 
sive quantities presuppose all the constituents whose sum they 
£u:e; intensive quantities, on the contrary, do not in any way 
presuppose the existence of smaller quantities of the same 
kind. . Leibniz’s position is, then, that spatial and temporal 
quantities are relations, and therefore intensive; while exten¬ 
sion is an extensive quantity, and presupposes actual parts in 
that which is extended 

The distinction between the composition of what is actual, 
and the resolution of what is ideal, is thus of great importance. 
It explains what Leibniz means by saying that an instant is 
not a part of time (G. lii. 591), nor a mathematical point a part 
of the spatial continuum (D. 64, 76; L. 311; G. i. 416; il. 
270; IV. 482). The spatial continuum is the assemblage of all 
possible distance. Mathematical points are merely positions, 
1 . 6 . possible terms for the relations of distance. Thus they arc 
not of the same order as the possible distances which make up 
the spatial continuum^ they are not parts of this continuum. 
Indeed a distance, being a relation, has properly no parts, and 
thus we have no reason to resolve it into indivisible parts. 
What is extended in apace, on the contrary, is concrete; we 
have not merely distances, but also terms between which the 
distances hold. An abstract space is not plural, but a body 
which occupies that space must be plural For instead of bare 
possibility, we now have something actual in the positions 
which, otherwise, ore **mCTe modalities.” 

62. We may put the whole argument briefly thus. 
(1) Nothing is absolutely real but indivisible substances and 
their various states (G. IL 119). This is the outcome of the 
abstract logical doctrine with which I began my account of 

> Tlinfl in rejdy to darke, Iiribnigi Bays: **Ab for tbe objeotion spaoe 
and timo sie qnantitieB^ or rathar ibingB endowed with quantity, and that 
eitnation and order are not so, I answer, that order T»«m its quantity; there 
ie in it that whieh goes before, and that wbicih f<dlowB; there is or 

interval. Bdative things have their quantity, ee well as abeolnte For 

instance, ratios or pnoportunis in math win aties have their qjBantity, and are 
measured by logarithms; and yet they axe zelationB. And 
time and apace eonsist in relations, yet tbey have ilieir quantity** S70» 
vn. 404). Imbnis’s views on intensive quantity vrsre, however, by no 
clear. 
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Leibniz; it is presupposed in the argument from extension to 
monads, and must not be regarded as a result of that argu¬ 
ment. (2) What appears to us as matter is real, though qwA 
matter it is phenomenal. The reality of what appears as 
matter is, as we saw, a mere prejudice. (3) Matter, qud phe¬ 
nomenon, is an aggregate, in &ct an aggregate of an infinite 
number of parts. (4) An aggregate can have no reality but 
what it derives from its constituents, since only substances iu% 
real, and substances are indivisible. (5) Hence, if the reality 
of what appears to be matter is to be saved, this must consist 
of an infinite plurality of indivisible substances. 

63. But infinite number is self-contradictoiy, and wc 
cannot be content with the assertion that there is an infinite 
number of monads. To evade this argument, Leibniz makes a 
reiy bold use of his principle that, in concretes, the pax't is 
prior to the whole, and that nothing is absolutely real but 
indivisible substances and their various states. Being and 
unity, he says, are convertible terms (G. II. 304). Aggregates, 
not having unity, are nothing but phenomena, for except the 
component monads, the rest (the unity of the aggregate, I 
suppose) is added by perception alone, by the very fact of their 
being perceived at one time (Q. il. 517). This remark is of the 
utmost importance. It is a legitimate outcome of Leibniz's 
general position, and is perhaps the best alternative which that 
position allowed him. At the same time, its implications, as 
will soon be evident, completely destroy the possibility of a 
plurality of substances. 

Leibniz's position is this: that the notion of a whole can 
only be applied to what is substantially indivisible. Whatever 
is real about an aggregate is ordy the reality of its constituents 
taken one at a time; the unity of a collection is what Leibniz 
calls semi-mental (G. ii. 304), and therefore the collection is 
phenomenal although its constituents are all real One is the 
only number that is applicable to what is real, since any other 
number implies pmrts, and aggregates, like relations, are not 
"real being^.” This explains how infinite number can be 
denied, while the actual infinite is admitted. "There is 
no infinite number,’* Leibniz says, *'or line or other infinite 
quantity, if they are taken as veritable wholes” (N. E. p. 161; 
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Q. V. 144). One whole must be one substance, and to what 
is not one whole, number cannot properly be applied. The 
world is only verbally a whole (G. u. 305), and even a finite 
aggregate of monads is not a whole •per as. The unity is 
mental or semi-mental. In most passages, Leibniz only applies 
this doctrine against infinite aggregates, but it is evident that 
it must apply equally against all aggregates. This Leibniz 
seems to have known. Thus he says (N. E. p. 148; G. V. 132): 
** Perhaps a dozen or a score are only relations, and are consti¬ 
tuted only by relation to the understanding. The units are 
separate, and the understanding gathers them together, how¬ 
ever dispersed they may be.” The same view is expressed at 
the end of the same chapter (Book II. Chap, xii.), where he 
says: “ This unity of the idea of aggregates is very true, but at 
bottom, it must be confessed, this unity of collections is only a 
respect (ropporf) or a relation, whose foundation is in what is 
found in each single substance by itself. And so these beings 
by aggregation have no other complete unity but that which is 
mental; and consequently their entity also is in some way 
mental or phenomenal, like that of the rainbow” (N. K 149; 
G. V. 133). 

Now this position is a legitimate deduction jfirom the theory 
that all propositions are to ^ reduced to the subject-predicate 
fi>rm. The assertion of a plurality of substances is not of this 
form—it does not assign predicates to a substance. Accord- 
ingly, as in other instances of a similar kind, Leibniz takes 
refoge, like many later philosophers, in the minH —one might 
almost say, in the (^thetic unity of apperception. The mind, 
and the mind only, eyntherizes the diversity of monads; each 
separate monad is real apart from the perception of it, but a 
collection, as such, acquires only a precarious and derived 
reality from cdmultaneous percepticm. Thus the truth in the 
judgment of plurality is reduced to a judgment as to the state 
of every monad which percmves the plurality. It is only in 
such perception that a plurality forms a whole, t.bTia per¬ 
ception is defined by Leibniz as the expression of a multitude 
in a unity (G. in. 69). 

64. This notion, that proporitions derive their truth from 
bmng bdieved, is one which I shall criticize in dealing with 
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God's relation to the et^nal truths. For the present, it is 
enough to place a dilemma before Leibniz. If the plurality 
lies only in the percipient, there cannot be many percipients, 
and thus the whole doctrine of monads collapsea If the plu- 
lulity lies not only in the percipient, then there is a proposition 
not reducible to the subject-predicate form, the basis for the 
use of substance has &llen through, and the assertion of infinite 
aggregates, with all its contradictions, becomes quite inevitable 
for Leibniz. The boasted solution of the difficulties of the con¬ 
tinuum is thus resolved into smoke, and we are left with all the 
problems of matter unanswered^ 

We have now seen the use which Leibniz made of his prin¬ 
ciple that in actuals the part is prior to the whole. We have 
seen how this enabled him to say that there is an infinite 
multitude of things, while at the same time den 3 nng infinite 
number. The multitude of things, he says, passes every finite 
number, or rather every number (G. vt 629). We could only 
demand that some number should be applicable, if this multi¬ 
tude were a whole; and that it is a whole, he denies, though 
the assertion of a whole is involved even in calling it a multi¬ 
tude. It cannot be denied that this position is consistent with 
his principles, and is even a direct result of them. But the 
consistency is of that kind which shows a mistake in the 
principles. The dilemma in which Leibniz is placed, is a direct 
result of the combination of three premisses, which, as I asserted 
in Chapter I. (p. 4), are hopelessly inconsistent. These three 
premisses are (1) that all propositions have a subject and a 
predicate, (2) that perception gives knowledge of a world not 
myself or my predicates, (3) that the Ego is an ultimate logical 
subject. 

* The genenl principle that all aggregates are phenomenal meat not be 
eonfonnded ^rith the prinoiple, vhioh LdUbnia also hdd, that infinite aggregates 
have no nnmber. This latter prindide is perhaps one of the best ways of 
esoa;|^bag from the antinomy of infinite nnmber. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE THEOBY OF SPACE AND TEHE AND ITS RELATION TO 

MONADISIC. 

66. I STATED broadly, in the preceding chapter, the natuie 
of Leibniz’s theory of s^rause and time; 1 wish to examine, in 
this chapter, what were its grounds, how far those grounds are 
the same as the grounds for monadism in general, and what 
was the relation of Leibniz’s monads to space. Much of what I 
shall say will be applicable also to Lotze\ and generally to all 
theories which advocate a plurality of things. Let us begin 
with the theory of space. 

" I have several demonstrations,” Leibniz says, ** to confute 
the fancy of those who take space to be a substance, or at least 
on absolute being” (D. 243; G. vn. 363). These demonstra> 
tions, as they occur'in Leibniz, proceed on the basis of the 
traditional logic, and have, on that basis, very g^reat force. For 
the traditional logic—the log^c underlying all use of substance 
or of the Absolute->-assumeB, as I have endeavoured to show, 
that all propositions have a subject and a predicate. If, now, 
space be admitted to exist per se, while the doctrine of substance 
is retained, there will be a relalnon between substances and the 
spaces they occupy. But this relation will be aui ffeneria ; it 
will not be a relation of subject and predicate, since each tenn 
of the relation exists, and may continue to exist though the 
relation be changed. Neither the thing nor the part of space 
is annihilated when the part is evacuated by the thing and 
reoccupied by a different thing. The relation, then, between a 

^ Altfaongh Iiotze did not qltlmatoly advocate plnndity, bnt xnersod all 
in liie M. 
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place and the substance occupying it, is one for which the 
traditional logic had no room. Accordingly, the independent 
existence of places was denied by careful philosophers, and 
admitted by Newton only because he was blind to its conse¬ 
quences. Clarke, to evade the consequences, made space and 
time parts of God’s essence, a position which Leibniz easily 
showed to be absurd (D. 263; G. vii. 398). The contention 
Leibniz was really combating was, that space exists jser se, and 
not as a mere attribute of anything. 

We thus see why, for a philosophy of substance, it is 
ftffgATit.ia.1 to disprove the reality of space. A monist must 
contend that space is an attribute; a monodist, that space is 
an assemblage of relations. Against the former view, Leibniz 
is &irly strong; in favour of the latter, he is inconclusive. But 
let us proceed to his arguments. 

** If there were no creatures,” Leibniz says, “ space and time 
would be only in the ideas of God ” (D. 252; G. vii. 376—7). 
Against this view, Kant says: “We can never imagine that 
there should be no space, though wo can quite well think that 
there should be no objects in it” (cd. Hartenstein, 18C7, Vol. ill. 
p. 59). Hero we have a sharp and definite opposition: Kant 
has drawn the consequence which Leibniz’s theory is designed 
to avoid*. “ If space be an absolute reality,” Leibniz says, “ far 
from being a property or an accident opposed to substance, it 
will be more subsistent than substances” (D. 248; G. vii. 373). 
What, then, were the arguments by which Leibniz disproved 
the reaHly of space ? 

66 . The abstract logical argument, that space must, if 
real, be either subject or predicate, but is evidently neither, is 
not, so far as I know, set forth explicitly in Leibniz, though in 
the controversy with Clarke he urges that space, since it has 
parts, cannot be an attribute of Gbd, and that empty space 
cannot be an attribute of anything (D. 264, 248; G. Vll. 399, 
872). Against r^arding space as an attr^ute, the real argu¬ 
ment is, that the essence of matter is not extension—au 
argument we have already seen to be conclusive. Against 
regarding space as a substance, or independent existent, 
Ijeibniz’s favourite argument is derived from the Identity of 

1 The Eaatiaii subjectivity of epaoe nu^r be hero left out of account. 
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Indiscemibles and the Law of Sufficient Keason; and this 
argument applies equally against time. Space is absolutely 
uniform, and one point of it is just like another. Thus not 
only are the points indiscernible, but various arrangements of 
things would be indiscernible—for example, the actual arrange¬ 
ment and that which would result finm turning the whole 
universe through any angle (D. 243—4; G. vii. 364). Again, 
if time were real, the world might have been created sooner, and 
no sufficient reason could appear for creating it at one time 
rather than another (D. 249 ; G. vii. 373). And generally, the 
universe as a whole cannot have different absolute positions in 
space or time, since these positions would be indiscernible, and 
therefore one and the same (D. 247; G. vii. 372). Besides 
these arguments, there are the contradictions of the continuum, 
which we examined in the last chapter. • Space and time, if 
they are real, cannot be composed otherwise than of matiie- 
matical points ; but of these they can never be comp>osed, since 
these are mere extremities; two of them are not bigger than 
one, any more than two perfect darknesses are darker than one 
(G. II. 347). And as regards time, nothing of it exists but 
instants, and they are not properly parts of it, and how can a 
thing exist, whereof no part does ever exist (D. 268; G. vil. 402)? 

67. But if space and time are not real, what are they ? 
The answer is suggested by the argument from the Identity of 
Indiscemibles. From that argument it follows that there is no 
absolute position, but only mutual relations of things, from 
which position is abstracted. Space is an order according to' 
which situations are disposed, and abstract space is that order 
of situations, when they are conceived as being possible 
(D. 281; G. VIL 415). Time, again, is a being of reason 
exactly as much as space, but co- pre- and post-existence are 
something real (G. IL 183). But if apace is an order of 
situations, what are the situations themselves ? How are tiiey 
to be explained relationally ? 

On this question, Leibniz is very explicit (G. 265—7; 
G. VII. 400—402). When the relation of situation of a body A 
to other bodies C, G, E etc., changes, while the mutual relations 
of situation of O, G, E etc., do not change, we infer that the 
cause of change is in A, and not in C, D, E etc. If now 
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another body B has, to C, D, £ etc., a precisely similar 
relation of situation to that which A formerly had, we say 
that B is in the same place as A was. But really there 
is nothing* individually the same in the two cases; for in 
the hrst case, the relations of situation were affections of A, 
while now they aie affections of B, and the same individual 
accident cannot be in two different subjects. Thus the identity 
implied in speaking of the same place is an illusion; there are 
only precisely similar relations of situation. Leibniz's account 
is rendered unnecessarily self-contradictory by the introduction 
of absolute motion, which, as we saw, he deduced from force 
(c£ D. 269 ; G. vii. 404). From absolute motion he ought, like 
Newton, to have inferred absolute position But his account of 
situation can be freed from this inconsistency. He is anxious 
to give an unambiguous meaning to same place, so as to be 
able to say definitely that the two bodies A and B either are, 
or are not, successively in the same place. But this, on his 
theory, is neither neccssar}'^ nor possible. He must always 
specify the bodies by relation to which place is to be estimated, 
and must admit, as he may without contradiction, that other 
bodies of reference would, equally legitimately, bring out a 
different result. His reference to the cause of change of 
situation is due to an inconsistency, fundamental in his 
Bynamics, and in all Dynamics which works with relative 
position, but avoidable, in a relational theory of space, so long 
as no reference to Dynamics is introduced. Thus we may 
accept the following definition: "Place is that which is the 
same in different moments to different existent things, when 

their relations of coexistence to certain other existents. 

agree entirely together.” But when he adds that these other 
existents “are supposed to continue fixed from one of these 
moments to the other,” he is making a supposition which, on a 
relational thepry, is wholly and absolutely devoid of meaning 
(D. 266; G. vii. 400). It is such additions which show the 
weakness of the theory. There is plainly something more than 
relations about space, and those who try to deny this are 
unable, owing to obvious facts, to avoid contradicting tbenv- 
selves. But by practice in den 3 ring the obvious, it must be 
admitted, the relational theory may acquire a high degree of 
internal self-consistency. 
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68. 1 come now to another closely allied topic, namely, the 

relation of space to the monads. Space, we have seen, is some¬ 
thing purely ideal; it is a collection of abstract possible 
relations. Now relations must always be reduced to attributes 
of the related terms. To effect this reduction of spatial relations, 
the monads and their perceptions must be introduced. Anrf 
here Leibniz ought to have found a great difficulty—a difficulty 
which besets every monadism, and generally every philosophy 
which, while admitting an external world, maintains the sub¬ 
jectivity of space. 

The difficulty is this. Spatial relations do not hold between 
monads, but only between simultaneous objects of perception 
of each monad'. Thus space is propeiiy subjective, as m Kant. 
Nevertheless, the perceptions of different monads differ, owing 
to the difference of the points of view; but points of view are 
mathematical points, and the assemblage of possible points of 
view is the assemblage of possible positions*. Thus Leibniz 
had two theories of space, the first subjective and Kantian, the 
second giving an objective counterpart, t.e. the various points 
of view of the monads. The difficulty is, that the objective 
counterpart cannot consist mer^y in the difference of points of 
view, unless the subjective space is purely subjective; but if it 

purely subjective, the ground for different points of view has 
disappeared, since there is no reason to believe that phenomena 
are bene Jundata, 

The nature of this difficulty will be made clearer by ex¬ 
amining the development of Leibniz's views on the relation of 
the Monads to space. We shall see that, when he was young, 
in accordance with his materialistic bias, he definitely regarded 
souls as occupying points in sx>aoe, while later, after he had 
become persuaded of the unresiity of space, he endeavoured 
more and more to emphasize the subjectivity of space at the 
expmise of the objective counterpart. 

69. “Many years ago,*’ Leibniz wrote in 1709, “when my 
philosophy was not yet sufficiently mature, I located souls in 
points” (Q. n. 872). EVora this early view he seems to have 

' Gr. n. 444. 460—1, STB; m. 867, 688. 

* Of. G. n. 858, 834, 889, 488; ir, 489.483—8 (D. 76; 484—5 (D. 78; 

Ii. 814); va. 808—4 (D. 103; 1,. 840—3). 
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derived many of the premisses of his doctrine, and these pre¬ 
misses he thereafter accepted as an established basis for further 
ailment. Forgetting that these premisses were themselves 
derived firom the reality of space, he was not afraid of using 
them to disprove that reality. Such, at least, appears to me a 
plausible view of his development. He would seem to have 
come very near to his theory of monads in 1671-2, and then, 
by his contact with Cartesianism, to have been led away, for a 
while, firom his individualistic tendencies, returning to them 
only when he had proved the inadequacy of Cartesian 
Dynamics, and the falsity of the dictum that extension is the 
essencse of matter. 

He had, before his journey to Paris, already come very near 
to the doctrine of monads. ** I cnin prove,” he says, “ from the 
nature of motion...that mind acts on itself...that mind (consists 
in a point or centre, and is therefore indivisible, in(K>rruptible, 
immortal.... Mind is a little world, (comprised in a point, and 
consisting of its ideas, as a centre, though indivisible, cionsista 
of angles” (G. i. 61). And in 1671 he says that his proofs 
of God and immortality rest on the difficult doctrine of the 
point, the instant, the indivisible, and conation—precisely the 
same difficulties as his later theory was designed to solve. 

Mind itself,” he CKmtinues, ** (K>nsi8ts properly in a single point 
(xf space, whereas a body occnipies a place.” *'lf we give the 
mind a larger place than a point, it is already a body, and has 
partea eatra partes \ it is not therefore immediately present to 
itself” But if we posit that the mind cxxnsists in a point, it is 
indivisible and indestructible. The body, he says, has a kernel 
of substance whicxh is always preserved, and this kernel cxxnsists 
in a physical point, while the soul consists in a mathematical 
point (G. I. 52—4). 

70. In these early views there is a frank acsceptance of the 
reality of space, and a materialism which reminds one of Karl 
Pearscm's central telephone excdiange^ The mind, he says, 
must be in the place of concourse of all motions which are 
impressed by objects of sense (G. i. 53). It must have been 
soon apparent to Leibniz that this doctrine did not solve the 


(Tronufiar Seieno^^ Ohap. n. | 3. 
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difficulties of the point and the instant, or affioid a consistent 
theory of substance. And so we find, in his early published 
accounts of the doctrine of monads, a third kind of point added 
to the above two, namely the metaphysical point, while the 
mathematical point is no longer that in which the soul consists, 
but only its point of view (D. 76; L. 311; G iv. 482—3) 

71. But even here space and the mathematical point 
retained more reality than was to be wished, aud accordingly 
both the expression “ metaphysical points,” and the assertion 
that mathematical points are the points of view of substances, 
disappear after 1695^. After this time, he still speaks of 
points of view, and always explains them on the analogy of 
spatial points from which the world is, fis it were, seen in 
perspective (G. ii. 438; III 357). But he insists that this is 
on7y an analogy, without, however, telling us to what it is 
analogous. He seems to have been aware of the difficulty, for 
in his later writings he avoids any distinct statement as to the 
soul’s vheiby. Souls may have, he thinks, at least in relation 
to bodies, what may be called definitim ubeity, i.e. they are in 
a certain volume, without our being able to assign them any 
special point in that volume CN. E. 230—1; G. v. 205—6). In 
the last year of his life, he is even more negative in his 
remarka ** God,” he says, '* is not present to things by situa¬ 
tion, but by essence; his presence is manifested by his imme¬ 
diate operation. The presence of the soul is of quite another 
nature. To say that it is diffused all over the body is to make 
it extended and divisible. To say it is, the whole of it, in every 
part of some body, is to make it divisible from itself. To fix it 
to a point, to diffuse it all over many points, are only abusive 
expressions, idala trOmts *’ (D. 245—6; G. vil. 305—6). After 
this purely n^fative statement, Lieibniz advances to another 
topic. He seems, in &ct, to have nothing better to say, than 
that there are three kinds of vbeity, circumscriptive, definitive, 
and repletive*, that the first belongs to bodies, the second to 

1 The diflappeaianoe of the fixtmer ie not to be aeoribed solely to the discovexy 
of the term inonod in 1696, for he retained other terms—enteleohlea simple 
sabstanoea, forms eto.—^in spite of the adoption of the word monad. 

* An opinion which, it is troe^ is quoted as that of the schools, but without 
disapproTsl. 
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souls, and the third to Qod (N. E. 230; G. v. 205). The most 
definite statement is one in a letter to Lady Masham (G. ill. 
357 ): * The question whether (a simple substance) is somewhere 
or nowhere, is one of words: for its nature does not consist in 
extension, but it is related to the extension which it represents; 

so one must place the soul in the body, where is its point 
of view according to which it now represents the universe. To 
want anything more, and to enclose souls in dimensions, is to 
wish to imagine souls like bodies.** Here, and in all other 
passages known to me, Leibniz refuses to fiuse the fact that all 
monads represent the same world, and that this world is always 
imagined by him to have something analogous to the space of 
our perceptions. He seems once, indeed, to have perceived 
that the argument from extension to pluiality of substances in¬ 
volved an objective space, and to have accordingly repudiated 
this argument. What belongs to extension,** he says, must not 

be assigned to souls, nor must we derive their unity or plurality 
from the predicament of quantity, but from the predicament of 
substance, not from points, but from the primitive force of 
operation** (G. II. 372). This suggests that the argument from 
Dynamics is more fundamental than that from extension—a 
view which, as we have seen, cannot be maintained. A closer 
investigation shows more and more hopeless confiisions. He 
tries to give position to monads by relation to bodies. Monads, 
he says, though they are not extended, have a certain kind of 
situation, t.a. an ordered relation of coexistence to other things, 
through the machine which they dominate. “ Extended things 
involve many things having situation; but simple things, 
though they have not extension, yet must have situation in 
extension, though this cannot be designated ptmc^cOim as in 
incomplete phenomena** (G. ll. 253). Again he says that a 
simple substance, though it has no extension, has position, 
which is the foundation of extension, since extension is a 
simultaneous continuous repetition of position (G. n. 339). As 
he also insists that an infinite number of poiavts do not 
together make an extension (t5. 370), we must suppose the 
position, in this case also, to be presence in a volume, not in a 
point. This view, curiously enough, is definitely put forward in 
the New System, the same work in which he speaks of mathe- 
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matical points as the points of view of souls. After explaining 
the union of soul and body by means of the pre-established 
harmony, he continues: “ And we can hence understand how 
the soul has its seat in the body by an immediate presence, 
which could not be greater, since the soul is in the body as the 
unit (or unity : the French is unite) is in the resultant of units, 
which is the multitude^.” This preposterous notion of imme¬ 
diate presence in a volume was lendered plausible by reference 
to the organic body or machine; but as this in turn consisted 
of monads, a new explanation would have been required for 
tkevr position. Souls, Leibniz says, are not to be considered as 
in points, but we may say they are in a place by correspond¬ 
ence, and thus are in the whole body which they animate (Q. u. 
371). But as the body in turn consists of monads, the obvious 
question arises; Where is the body ? None of his devices, in 
short, give Leibniz any escape from an objective space, prior to 
the phenomenal and subjective space in each monad's per¬ 
ceptions; and this ought to have been obvious to him, from 
the &ct that there are not as many spaces as monads, but one 
space, and even one only for all possible worlds'. The conge¬ 
ries of relations and places which constitutes space is not only 
in the perceptions of the monads, but must be actually some¬ 
thing which is perceived in all those perceptions. The confu¬ 
sions into which Lieibniz &ll8 are the penalty for takin g exten¬ 
sion as prior to space, and they reveal a fundamental objection 
to all mouadisma For these, mnce they work with substance, 
must deny the reality of s|[^e; but to obtain a plurality of 
coexistent substances, they must surreptitiously assume that 
reality. Spinoza, we may say, had shown that the actual world 
could not be explained by means of one substance: Leibniz 
showed that it could not be explained by means of many sub- 
stancea It became necessary, therefore, to base metaphysics 
on some notion other than that of substance—a task not yet 
accomplished. 

' G. IV. 486; D. 78; Ii. S14. Of. Mr liatta’s note on this passage. On the 
notion of presence by operation whieh Leibnis seems here to be tbiwlring of, I 
shall speak later, when I oome to the theory of soul and body. Leibniz, 
however, rejected with ridionle the view, which seems to follow firom thin theory, 
that souls are extended. See D. 267; G. vn. 402. 

^ Cf. D. 102; L. 840—^8 ; G. vn. 808—4 ; n. 879. 
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72. It remains to say something concerning time and 
change. Here we have much fewer passages to refer to, and— 
so far as I know—no thorough discussion after Leibniz’s 
philosophy is mature. Time, like space, is relational aud 
subjective (cf. D. 244; Q. vii. 364; ii, 183). Its subjectivity 
has been already discussed in Chapter IV.; I wish here to 
discuss only its relativity. Leibniz does not seem to have 
perceived clearly what is involved in this. What is involved is, 
that in time, as in space, we have only distances, not lengths or 
points. That is, we have only hefore and after : events are not 
at a certain time, but those which are not simultaneous have a 
distance, expressed by saying that one is before the other. 
This distance does not consist of points of time, so that we 
cannot say time has elapsed between two events. Other events 
may be between them—there may be events before one of 
our pair and after the other. But when two events have no 
event between them, they have merely a relation of before and 
after, without being separated by a series of moments. No 
event can last for any length of time, for there is no such thing 
as a length of time—there are only different events forming a 
series. Nor can we say that events last for an instant, since 
theie are no instants. Thus there will be no such thing as a 
fdoAe of change, for this implies continuity. In motion, for 
example, we shall have different spatial positions occupied 
serially, but there will not be a passage from one to the other. 
It is true, Leibniz holds time to be a plenum (D. 281; G. vii. 
415)—a phrase which, as in space, can only mean, on a re¬ 
lational theory, that the smallest distances which actually 
occur are infinitesimal. Or rather, since, as Leibniz confesses 
(N. E. 159; G. v. 142), if two events were only separated by 
empty time, we could never discover the amount of such time, 
we must mean, when we say that time is a plenum, that 
between any two given events there is always another. But 
this view leaves the difficultiee of continuity intact. 

When applied to motion, this view must not be expressed 
as saying that a body passes instantaneously from one place to 
another, and then remains there till it takes another leap. For 
this would imply that time elapsed between successive leaps, 
whereas the essence of the relational view is, that no time 
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elapses: presenco in one pohitioii in spat*© its beparated by a 
temporal <Hbtance, but not by a temporal length (w. p. 112), from 
presGucu at the position next occupied. Nor rniibt wc bay, that 
a moving body is sometimes in motion and somotiinos at rest; 
in fact it can never, in the usual acceptation of the woi-ds, be 
either at rest or in motii>ii. T*o say that a body is at rest, n«.n 
only mean that its occupancy of a certain position in space is 
simultaneous (simulbonoity being iui ultimate relation) with 
two events which are not simultaneous with each other. And 
to say that a body is in motion will moan that its occupancy 
of one position and its occupancy of another are bucccsaivc. 
But from this we shall never arrive at a istate of a inutiun, even 
by taking an infinite number of spatial positions successively 
occupied. Exactly the some argument will apply to change in 
general, and a state of motion or change, as we have seen, is 
absolutely necessary to Leibniz’s doctrine of activity 

73. The relational theory of time is altogether more 
paradoxical than that of space, and is rendered so by the fact 
that the past and future do not exist in the same sense os the 
present. Moreover Leibniz admits that previous time has a 
priority of nature over subsequent time (G. iii. 582), and that 
there was probably a first event, i.e. the creation (D. 274; 
G. VII. 408)—admissions which greatly odd to the difficulty of 
inaintaining the relativity of temporal position. There is, 
moreover, in all monadisms, an asymmetry in regal'd to the 
relation of thiugs to space and time, for which there is, so &r 
os I know, nothing to urge except the apparent persistence of 
the Ego. It is hold that substances )>ci'bist through time, but 
do not pervade bpacc. Difference of spatial position at the 
same time shows difference of substance, but dififcrence of 
temporal position at the same place docs not show this. The 
time-order consists of relations bctwocii predicates, the space- 
order holds between substances. For this important assumption 
there is, in Leibniz, no sort of argumont. It is made cou- 
fusedly by common sense as regards things, and seems to be 
boiTowed thence quite uncritically by all monadisms. That it 

’ Cf. G. IV. 618. I koofr of no discosBion of tho dif&cuUioa of motion except 
tlittt in tlie Arehlv J. Oeteh. der P/jt{. x. 218—4 wliioli belongs to 1676, and 
throvib little litjlit upon whiit Leibniss tliougbt wbou his philosopliy was mature. 
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should have been so little discussed^ even by those who believed 
that they were treating time and space quite similarly, is a 
curious and unfortunate instance of the strength of psychological 
imagination. 

74. It would thus appear that Leibniz, more or less uncon¬ 
sciously, had two theories of space and time, the one subjective, 
giving merely relations among the perceptions of each monad, 
the other objective, giving to the relations among perceptions 
that counterpart, in the objects of perception, which is one and 
the same for all monads and even for all possible worlds. This 
counterx^art Leibniz would fain have regarded as a “purely 
ideal thing,” a “ being of reason,” a “ mental entity.” I wish to 
repeat briefly the reasons which make these abusive epithets 
applicable only to siJbjective space and time, not to that counter¬ 
part which they must have outside perception. This will be 
effected by recapitulating the arguments on which the Monado- 
logy is based. 

“ Body is an aggregate of substances,” Leibniz says, “ and 
not properly one substance. It must be, consequently, that 
everywhere in body there are found indivisible substances” 
(D. 38; G. II. 135'). This argument would vanish if space 
were •purely subjective, and extended body, as with Kant, a pure 
phenomenon. Another favourite aigument for difference among 
monads, which, according to Leibniz, is on a level with geo¬ 
metrical proofs (G. II. 295), is, that if they were not different, 
motion in a plenum would make no difference, for each place 
could receive only the equivalent of what it had before (D. 219; 
L. 221; G. VI. 608)—again an argument involving a piUuse 
which is not merely in the perceptions of monads. And this is 
to be connected with his argument, that there must be ente- 
leohies dispersed throughout matter, since principles of motion 
are thus dispersed (G. vii. 330) Another reason for the 
objectivity of space and time is, that they are orders of the 
possible as well as the actual, while yet, in some sense, they 
existed after the creation in a way different from that in which 
they had previously existed in the mind of Gkxl. In the origin 

' Gf. Q. IX. 801: *' Sixuje monadB or pxinoiplea of Bnbstantial unity are 
ereiywhAre in matter, it follows hence that there most be an actual infinity, 
dnoe there is no part, or part of a part^ which does not contain monads.” 
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of things, we axe told, a certain divine mathematics was 
employed to determine the greatest quantity of existence, 
** regard being had to the capacity of the time and of the place 
(or of the possible order of existence) " (D. 102; L. 341; G. vii. 
304). Nqw this possible order, before creation, existed only in 
the mind of God (D. 252; G. vii. 377), but after the creation, 
it existed in some other way; for Leibniz definitely declares 
that space does not, like God, exist necessarily (G. vi. 405), 
though space as the mere object of God’s understanding must, 
of course, necessarily exist. Hence we must distinguish (1) 
space and time in the mind of God, (2) space and time in the 
perceptions of each monad, (3) objective space and time, which 
existed after the creation, but not before. This third kind 
would, of course, for Leibniz, be still relational. Thus, he says 
(D. 209; L. 408; G. vi. 598), ** There are simple substances 
everywhere, which are actually separated from each other by 
actions of their own, which continually change their rela¬ 
tions.’* But the important point is, that the relations, being 
between monads, not between the various perceptions of one 
monad, would be irreducible relations, not pairs of adjectives 
of monada In the case of simultaneity, this is peculiarly 
obvious, and seems, indeed, to be presupposed in the idea of 
perception. If this be the fact, to deduce simultaneity from 
perception is a fatally vicious circle. 
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THE NATURE OF MONADS IN GENERAL. 

75. I COME now to the description of the common qualities 
of monads. The first of these axe perception and appebition. 
That monads must have perceptions is proved in various ways. 
(1) (D. 209 ; li. 407 ; G. vi. 598) Monads " cannot have shapes; 
otherwise they would have parts. And consequently a monad, 
in itself and at a given moment, cannot 1^ distinguished 
from another except by its internal qualities and actions, which 
cannot be other than its perceptione (that is to say, representa¬ 
tions of the compound, or of what is outside, in the simple) 
and its appetitions (that is to say, its tendencies to pass from 
one perception to another), which are the principles of change.'* 
That is, owing to the Identity of Indiscemibles, monads must 
differ; but since they have no parts, they can only differ in 
their internal states; and internal states, as far as experience 
goes, are either perceptions or appetitions. (2) There is 
another argument of a more dynamical nature (D. 210; L. 409 ; 
G. VI. 599). " Since the world is a plenum all things are 

connected together, and every body acts upon every other, 
more or less, according to their distance, and is affected by the 
other through reaction. Hence it follows that each Monad 
is a living mirror, or a mirror endowed with inner activity, 
representative of the universe according to its point of view.” 
Leibniz could not evidently employ this argument to prove 
that he himself has percepticms, since these, according to such 
a system as his, are presupposed in Dynamics. Thus the proof 
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that all monads have perceptions presupposes that oneself has 
them, and this remains a premiss. What is proved is that 
everything else consists of similar substances with similar 
perceptions. 

That Leibniz himself had perceptions, or, if you prefer it, 
that there is a world not oneself or one’s predicates, was never 
deduced by him from any further principle. "Souls know 
things/* he sa^s, **becau8e ^d has put in them a principle re¬ 
presentative of things without” (D. 251, Q. vii. 375. Cf. 
D. 275-6; Q. vii. 410). " What is miraculous, or rather mar¬ 

vellous is that each substance represents the universe from its 
point of view ” (G. in. 464). Perception is marvellous, because 
it cannot be conceived as an action of the object on the 
percipient, since substances never interact. Thus although it 
is related to the object and simultaneous with it (or approxi¬ 
mately so), it is in no way due to the object, but only to the 
nature of the percipimit. Occasionalism piepared the way for 
this view by the doctrine that the mind perceives matter, 
though the two cannot interact. What Leibniz did, was to 
extend to an infinite number of substances the theory invented 
for two only (D. 275-6; O. vil. 410). 

As to the meaning of perception, it is ** the expression of 
plurality in a unity (Vexpr&sion de la nvulUtitds dans VumAi**) 
(Q. IIL 69). As to what is meant ecepreasitm, Leibniz is veiy 
definite. "One thing expresses another/’ he says, "...when 
there is a constant and regular relation between what can be 
said about the one and the other. It is thus that a projection 
in pmspective expresses its original. Ezpreamon is common to 
all forms, and is a genus of which natural pCTception, animal 
feeliBg, and int^lectual knowledge are species. In natural 
perception and in feeling it suffices that what is divisible and 
material, and dispersed among several beings, be expressed or 
represented in one indivisible being, or in a substance endowed 
with a true unity” (G. u. 112). Again Leibniz says: "It 
is not necessary that what expresses be similar to the thing 
expressed, provided a cmtain analogy of conditions is preserved 

.And so the fact that ideas of things are in us is nothing 

else than the foot that God, the author alike of things and 
the mind, has impressed a fimulty of thought upon the mind. 
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such that out of its own workings it can draw what perfectly 
corresponds to what fellows from the things. And so, although 
the idea of the circle be not similar to the circle, yet from it 
truths can be drawn which in the true circle experience would 
no doubt have confirmed*' (N. E. 716—7; G. vil 264). Thus 
perception might seem to be hardly distinguidiable from the 
pre-established harmony, and to amount only to the assertion 
that every state of a monad corresponds, according to some 
law, with the simultaneous state of every other monad: and it 
is thus that, as I suggested at the end of Chapter X., 
simultaneity is involved in the definition of perception. There 
is, however, one element in perception, namely the synthesis or 
expression of the muliihide, which is not involved in the pre- 
established harmony alone; and this element accordingly must 
be remembered and emphasized. 

76. As regards cippetition, there is little to say beyond 
what was said about the activity of substance. "Appetite is 
the tendency from one perception to another ’* (G. m. 575). It 
is concdived on the analogy of volition. The nature of sub¬ 
stantial forms, Leibniz says, is force, which involves something 
like sensation or desire, so that they become gimilfty to souls 
(D. 72; L. 301; G. rv. 479). Perceptions in the monad spring 
fi»m one another according to the law of appetites, or by the 
final causes of good and evil (D. 210; L. 409; G. vi. 599). 
Only volition, however, which is confined to s^-conscious 
monads, is definitely determined by the fact that the object of 
desire seems good. This point, on which Leibniz is somewhat 
vague, will be treated later. 

77. Leibniz’s theory of perception is rendered peculiar by 
the fisuit that he denies any action of outside things upon the 
percipient. His theory may be r^;arded as the antithesis of 
EAnt'a Kant thought that things in themselves are clauses (or 
grounds) of presentations, but cannot be known by means of 
presentationsK Leibniz, on the contrary, denied the causal 
relation, but admitted the knowledge. His denial of the 
causal relation was, of course, due to his general denial of 
transeunt action, which, as we saw, was due to his cnmception 
of an individual substance as eternally containing all its 

^ E.g. Beine Vermutft, ed. Hartenetein, 1897, p. 849. 
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predicates. I do not believe.** he says. that any system is 
possible in which the monads interact, for there seems no 
possible way of explaining such action. Moreover, such action 
would be superfluous, for why should one monad give another 
what the othm: has already ? For this is the very nature of 
substance, that the present is big with the future** (G. ii. 503). 
TTift first somewhat tentative expression of the mutual inde¬ 
pendence of substances, in January 1686, is interesting as giving 
very clearly his grounds for this opinion. ” We may say, in 
some manner, and with a good sense, though not according to 
usage, that a particular substance never acts on another 
particular substance, and does not suffer from it either, if we 
consider that what happens to each is only a consequence of its 
idea or complete notion quite alone, since this idea already 
contains all its predicates or events, and expresses the whole 
universe.” He proceeds to explain that nothing can happen to 
ns but thoughts and perceptions, which will be consequences 
of the present onea **lf I could see distinctly all that is 
happening to me now. 1 could see all that ever will happen to 
me. and this would happen though all were destroyed but God 
and me *’ (G. rv. 440). 

This theoiy of perception has. no doubt, a paradoxical 
appeazance. It seems absurd to suppose that knowledge of 
what is going on outmde me should arise in me simultaneously 
with the external event, unless there is some causal connection 
between the two. But to the theoiy that external objects act 
on the mind and produce perceptions there are many objectiona 
One of these is that such an explanation does not apply to the 
knowledge of eternal truths. We cannot suppose that the 
proposition two and two are four *’ acts on the mind whenever 
the mind is aware of it. For a cause must be an event, and 
this proposition is not an event. We must admit. therefOTe^ 
that some knowledge is not caused by the proposition which is 
known. There seems no reason, when this is admitted, to deny 
that all knowledge may be otherwise caused. Leibniz does not. 
so fiir as I know, expressly use this aigument, but his speciid 
anxiety in the first book of the New Essays to prove that 
etemoZ truths are innate may be connected with some such 
view. For according to his theory, all knowledge is innate in 
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the same sense as the eternal truths, %.e. all knowledge springs 
fiom the nature of the mind, and not from the objects of sense. 
The ai;gument which Leibniz does use is a better one, namely 
the unintelligibility of any such causal action as is ascribed to 
objects of sense. " I don’t assent,” Leibniz says, " to the vulgar 
notions that the images of things are conveyed by the organs of 
sense to the soul. For it is not conceivable by what aperture or 
by what means of conveyance these images can be carried from 
the oigan to the soul ” (D. 275 ; Q. vil 410). Indeed it is 
only necessary to state these notions in order to see how very 
'* vulgar ” they are. But when Leibniz g^es on to say, in 
agreement with the Cartesians, that '*it cannot be explained 
how immaterial substance is affected by matter” (D. 276; G. 
VII. 410), he is employing an argument which doubtless greatly 
influenced the formation of his theory, but which, none the less, 
he has not the slightest right to employ. For as he holds that 
there are only monads, perception, if it were caused from with¬ 
out, would still be an action of like upon like, and not, as he 
suggests, an action of mere matter upon the mind. The relation 
of mind and body, in fru^, is a relation between many monads* 
not between two radically different substances, mind and 
matter. 

78. Lotze has given, in his Metaphysic (§§ 63-67), a 
criticism of the independence of monads, which seems to me to 
show a radical misconception of Leibniz’s grounds. ** 1 cannot 
admire,” he says (§ 63), ” this expression (that monads have no 
windows), because I find it quite unmotived, and find that it 
curtly ex<fiudes just what was still in question.” If Lotze 
had remembered the array of logical aiguments set forth in 
Chapters XL—IV. above, proving that, if there be substances at 
all, Gsudh must be the source of all its predicates, he could 
hardly have made this statement. If he had remembered his 
own idiilosophy—^ho w, in the very next chapter (Bk. I. Chap. VI.) 
he has to abandon plurality of things on the explicit ground 
lhat transeunt action is unintelligible—^if he had remembered 
that, in his own teaching, the unity of a thing is essentially the 
unity of one causal series—if all or any of these considerations 
had been in his mind, he would have spared his own glass house, 
and not ventured on throwing stones. And when we consider 
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that a thing for him is a single causal series, the absurdity of 
alloiiring interaction of things becomes a direct contradiction. 
The antinomy of causation—that every element of the present 
must have its effect, while yet no effect can be affirmed without 
taking account of the whole present—this antinomy, I think, is 
one on which he was never clear. He contents himself with 
asserting first the thesis, while he is concerned with plurality, 
and then the antithesis, when he comes to his Jf, his unity. 
But to assert, as he does, that two causal series can interact, 
is a direct contradiction, and one which, even if it embodies a 
real antinomy, a man can hardly be called absurd for denying. 
Lotze’s criticism of Leibniz, therefore, seems due rather to his 
own confusion of thought, than to any error in Leibniz. There 
is as good ground for Honadism as for Monism, and a Monadist 
must, with Leibniz, maintain the mutual independence of sub¬ 
stances. 

79. To explain how perceptions give knowledge of present 
external things though not due to these things, Leibniz 
invented the crowning conception of his philosophy, the con¬ 
ception by which he denoted his system. He loved to call 
himself *'the author of the system of the pre-established 
harmony.'* The pre-established harmouy is that in his 
philosophy of which he seems to have been proudest. Like 
the mutual independence of substances, this was doubtless 
suggested by the course of Cartesian philosophy. The simile 
of the clocks, by which he illustrated it, is to be found in 
Qeiilincx and other contemporary occasionalists, and even in 
Des Cartes'. The relation of thought and extension in Spinoza 
is very similar to that of any two monads in Leibniz. The 
advantage which he had over occasionalism, and of which he 
made the most, was that by the activity of every substance he 
was able to preserve the harmony of all the series without the 
pmrpetual intervention of Qod. This advantage was already 
secured in Spinoza, but not in occasionalism such as that of 

^ See Ludwig Stein, Zwr Qem$it des Occasfonalismus, Arehiv fur GeaeJi. der 
Phil., Yol. I.; esp. p. 50, note. Leibnia has been acensed of stealing this 
illnstaration from Gtenlinez, but Stein points oat that it was eo oonunon aa to be 
obt^nable &om many other sooroes, and not to reqaire special acknow¬ 
ledgment. 
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Malebranche. It was there held that, since matter is essentially 
passive, the changes in matter corresponding to those in mind 
must be effected by the direct operation of God in each case. 
In Leibniz, on the contrai*y, only one original miracle was 
required to start all the clocks (G. ill. 143)—^the rest was all 
effected naturally. We may suppose that Leibniz began with 
the Cartesian problem of the harmony of soul and body, and 
found in his doctrine of monads a far wider harmony by which 
far more was explained. The pre-established harmony, he 
thinks, is proved d priori : only three explanations of the 
relation of soul and body are possible, and of the three his is 
the best (G. ill. 144). The other two are, of course, the 
infiiLxv>8 physicus or direct causal action, and the system of 
occasional causes, i.e. the action of God upon matter on occasion 
of every volition. As long as the perfect passivity of matter 
was maintained, Leibniz’s hypothesis certainly was the best. 
But the systems of Geulincx and Spinoza, which he leaves out 
of account in this connection (Geulincx, in fact, is never 
mentioned, and seems to have been unknown to him), have 
many of the advantages in this problem which he claims as 
peculiarly his own. It is interesting to compare, for instance, 
the enunciation of Prop. XII. Part II. of Spinoza’s Ethics : 

Whatever happens in the object of the idea constituting the 
human mind must be perceived by the human mind, or, in 
other words, an idea of that thing will necessarily exist in the 
human mind. That is to say, if the object of the idea con¬ 
stituting the human mind be a body, nothing can happen in 
that body which is not perceived by the mind.” From such a 
theory it is evident that Leibniz may have derived many 
suggestions for his theory of perception and pre-established 
harmony. It is to be regretted, therefore, that he did not take 
more account of this more allied hypothesis. 

The pre-established harmony is an immediate result of 
perception and the mutual independence of monads. “ The 
nature of every simple substance, soul, or true monad,” Leibniz 
explains, “ being such that its following state is a consequence 
of the preceding one; here now is the cause of the harmony 
found out. For God needs only to make a simple substance 
become once and at the beginning a representation of the 
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universe, according to its point of view ; since from thence alone 
it follows that it will be so peipetually; and that all simple 
substances will always have a harmony among themselves, 
because they always represent the same universe” (D. 278; 
Q. Vli. 412)'. Each monad always represents the whole 
universe, and therefore the states of all monads at every 
instant correspond, in that it is the same universe they 
represent To this Lotze objects that some monads might run 
through their series of perceptions faster or slower than others 
(Met. § 66). To this difficulty, he says, he remembers no 
answer in Leibniz. He appears to have forgotten that Clarke 
raised precisely the same point (G. vii. 387-8) and that 
Leibniz replied to it (G. vii. 415 and D. 281). ** If the time is 
greater,” he says, “ there will be more successive and like states 
interposed; and if it be lees, there will be fewer; seeing there 
is no vacuum, nor condensation, nor penetration (if I may so 
speak) in times, any more than in places.” That is to say, just 
as the quantity of matsna prima is proportional to extension, so 
the number of events is proportional to time. Whatever may 
be thought of this answer, it is evident that the monads, if 
each of them mirrors the present state of the universe, neces- 
saiily keep pace with one another. It is better, perhaps, to 
start with perception, and deduce the pre-established harmony. 
For some aiguments can be adduced, if it be admitted that 
vte have perceptions of an external world, to show that this 
is also true of other substances; and hence the pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony follows. 

It remains to explain, in terms of monads, the relation of 
soul and body, and the activity and passivity of substances. 
This will be attempted in the next chapter. 


' Gf. also G. 1 .882—3. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOUli AND BODY. 

80. I PASS now to an entirely new department of the 
doctrine of monads. Hitherto we have considered single 
monads as isolated units, but we must now attend to their 
relations. We have to consider, in fact, the same problem as 
that which, in a dualistic system, would be the relation of 
mind and matter. The special form of this problem, which is 
usually considered, is the relation of Soul and Body. In dis* 
cussing this relation, Beibniz introduced a new idea, that of 
passivitff. This idea, it is true, was already involved in materia 
prima, but there it was nut, as in the theoiy of soul and body, 
relative to the cusiivitp of some other monad. By this relation, 
both activity and passivity acquire new meanings. From this 
point onwards, Leibniz’s philosophy is less original than hereto¬ 
fore. Indeed he is chiefly engaged in adapting to the doctrine 
of monads previous theories (notably that of Spinoza), which, 
by means of the relation of activity and passivity, become 
available for him in spite of the denial of transeunt action. 
Thus a sharp line should, I think, be drawn between those 
parts of Leibniz’s philosophy which we have hitherto discussed, 
and those which, through passivity, depend upon the apparent 
interaction of monads. The former seem mainly original, while 
the latter are borrowed in great part, though always without 
acknowledgment, from Spinoza. 

81. The problem of the relation of Soul and Body was one 
w'hich occupied much of the attention of Cartesians. Res 
Cartes’ own position on this question, that a direct action of 
mind on matter is possible, by altering the direcHon, though 
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not the quantity, of the motion of the animal spirits^ was aban¬ 
doned by hib followers for veiy good reasons. They perceived 
that, if mind and matter are two substances, they must not be 
supposed capable of interaction. This led to Occasionalism on 
the one hand—the theory, namely, that God moves the body on 
occasion of our volitions—and to the theory of Spinoza on the 
other hand. In this latter theory, which is more akin to 
Leibniz’s, mind and body aie not different substances, but 
different attributes of one substance, whose modifications form 
two parallel series. The mind is the idea of the body, and any 
change in the body is accompanied, though without inter¬ 
action, by a corresponding change in its idea, i e. in the mind. 
This theory, as well as that of the Occasionalists, was rendered 
impossible for Ijeibaiz by the discovery that the essence of 
matter is not extension, but that matter is necessarily plural. 
Accordingly he required a new theory of Soul and Body, and 
this requirement was doubtless a main motive to the doctrine 
of pre-established harmony^ The use of this doctrine in 
explaining the relation of Soul and Body is most ingenious. 
1 shall now endeavour to set it forth. 

82. Briefly, the doctrine is as follows. Since there is 
nothing real but monads, the body is the appearance of on 
infinite collection of monads. But monads differ in the clear¬ 
ness of their perceptions, and those which have clearer percep¬ 
tions are more active. When a change in one monad explains 
a change in another, the first is said to be active, the second 
passive. So, in my body, that monad which is myself has 
clearer perceptions than any of the others, and may be said to 
be dominant in the body, since, in relation to the other monads, 
it is active while they arc passive. There is no real interaction, 
but the appearance of it results from the pre-established har¬ 
mony. Thus the soul is one, the body many, and there is no 
interaction between them. But in so far as the soul has clear 
perceptions, the reasons for what happens in the body are to be 
found in the soul; and in this sense the soul acts on the body 
and dominates it This is the outline of the theory which must 
now be examined in detail. 

^ In WoUTb philosoj^by, the hanaony of all monade has disappeared, and 
only that of soul and bo^ remains. 
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83. There are, in the first place, three great classes the 
hierarchy of monads, not sharply distinguished, but merging 
into each other. These are bare monads, souls and spirits. 
Bare nuonadej which are also called forms or entelechies, have 
the minimum of perception and desire; they have something 
analogous to souls, but nothing that could strictly be called a 
soul. Souls are distinguished from the first class by memory, 
feeling, and attention (II. 190—1 ; Q. vii. 529 ; D. 220 ; L. 230; 
G. VL 610). Animals have souls, but men have sjnrits or 
rational souls Spirits include an infinite hierarchy of genii 
and angels superior to man, but not differing from him except 
in degpree. They are defined by self-consciousness or appercep¬ 
tion, by the knowledge of God and eternal truths, and by the 
possession of what is called reason. Spirits do not, like souls, 
mirror only the universe of creatures, but also Gk)d. They thus 
compose the City of God, in relation to which alone God 
properly possesses goodness [G. vi. 621—2 (D. 231; L. 267—8); 
contrast G. vi. 169]. Spirits also are immortal: they preserve 
moral identity, which depends on memory of self, while other 
monads are merely incessant, i.e, they remain numerically 
identical without knowing it. 

84. In relation to clearness of perception, monads are said 

to be active or passive'. We can still popularly speak of one 
substance acting on another, Leibniz says, when a change in 
the one explains a change in the other (D. 79; L. 317; G. iv. 
486). But ** the domination and subordination of monads, con¬ 
sidered in the monads themselves, consists only in the degrees 
of their perfections’* (G. il. 451). ** Modifications of one monad 

are ideal causes of those of another, in so far as the reasons 
appear in one monad which led God in the beginning to 
arrange for modifications in the other " (G. ii. 475). And so the 
body depends upon the mind in this sense, that the reason of 
what happens in the body is to be found in the mind. In so 
far, Leibniz continues, as the soul is perfect, and has clear per¬ 
ceptions, the body is subject to it; in so far as it is imperfect, 
it is subject to the body (G. Yl. 138)*. Again he says that the 

* This sense of activity must not be confounded with that which is essential 
to Bubstanee. 

* Cf. Spinosa*8 Sthies, Pt. Prop. X. 
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creature is said to okA externally so far as it is perfect, and to 
suff&t' from asother in so far as it is imperfect. Action is there¬ 
fore attributed where perceptions are distinct, passion where 
they are indistinct. One creature is more perfect than another, 
when it contains what accounts d priori for what happens in 
the other, and in this way it is said to act on another. The 
influence of one monad on another is purely ideal, through 
God, who takes notice of the superior monad in regelating 
others [G. VI. 615 (D. 225; L. 245)]. Every substance which 
passes to a grater deg^e of perfection acts, and one which 
passes to a lesser degree of perfection suffers. In any sub¬ 
stance which has perception, action brings joy, while passion 
brings pain (G. iv. 441). 

The activity which is opposed to passivity is quite distinct 
from that which is essential to substance. “ Taking action in 
metaphysical strictness," Leibniz says (N. E. p. 218—9; G. v. 
195), "as that which takes place in a substance spontaneously 
and from its own nature, whatever is properly a substance only 
acts, for everything comes to it from itself, after God, since it is 
impossible that one created substance should have influence on 
another. But taking action as an exercise of perfection, and 
passion as the contrary, there is action in true substances only 
when their perception (for I grant it to all) is developed and 
becomes more distinct, as there is passion only when it becomes 
more confused; so that in substances capable of pleasure and of 
pain, all action is a step to pleasure, and all passion a step to 
pain." 

85. In this theory, which is full of reminders of Spinoza ^ 
there are two elements in what is active, namely perfection, and 
clearness of perception. It is plain that Leibniz does not con¬ 
fuse these two elements, but reg^ards tham as necessarily 
connected. He evidently thinks, moreover, that bis usage will 
cover the cases which are ordinuily reg^arded as cases of action 
and passion respectively. But these ideas need some expla¬ 
nation, as does also the phrase ** accounting d priori for what 
happens In another mon^.** The explanation, I think, is as 
follows. 

Only spirits are good or bad as ends in themselves: bare 
' Of. Bpinosa, Eikiea, Bk. m. Prop. z. 
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monads and souls are mere means to them. Now in spirits, 
volition is always determined by the reason of the good*, i.e. we 
pursue what we judge to be the best possible-. Hence we shall 
always act rightly if we always judge rightly (G. vii. 92)*. 
Accordingly, since light judgment depends upon clear percep¬ 
tion, we are more or less perfect according as we have more or 
less cleaa* perceptions. In volition, where we are ordinarily said 
to be active, the passage to a new perception is perceived to be, 
what it always is really, determined from within, and our per¬ 
ception, therefore, is so far clear. But in sensation, where we 
ore ordinarily said to be passive, the new perception falsely 
appears to come from without, and our perception is therefore 
confused. We do not perceive the connection with the previous 
perception, and are so far imperfect. Thus Leibniz's use of the 
words active and passive is not wholly disconnected from the 
popular use. though it would be unwise to see too close a 
relation. 

And thus the phrase “ containing what accounts d ptnori 
for the changes in another monad,” is to be understood in 
relation both to perfection and to clearness of perception. 
Owing to the pre-established harmony, the changes in different 
monads ai'e inter-related; but the changes in inferior monads 
exist mainly for the sake of the correlated changes in spirits^. 
Thus the explanation by sufficient reason, or by final causes, of 
what happens in an inferior monad, is only possible by taking 
account of some superior monad, in which the correlated change 
is good. But when this superior monad is free, and owing to 
confused perception chooses what is really bad, this explanation 
by fin.al causes no longer holds, and the superior monad is 

' G. zv. 464; v. 171 (N. E. 190-1); F. de O. 62 (D. 182). 

^ It is thus, by the way, that aotnal sufficient reasons of the actual are 
distinguished ficom possible sufficient reasons of the possible. All aotnal 
sufficient reasons are volitions either of God or of free creatures, and these are 
always determined by the (true or false) perception of the good. But it would 
be possible, not only for ns, but also for God, to pursue evil, and then the per¬ 
ception of evil would be a sufficient reason. Thus aettutl snffioieut reasons are 
final causes, and involve reference to the good. Gf. § 15, eupra, 

* That this view was often contradicted by Iieibnis (e.p. implicitly, ib. p. 95} 
was only due to theological reasons. It was the only view to which he was 
entitled. 

* For lieihnia's inconsistency on this point see § 124. 
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therefore regarded as passive, since the final reason of its 
change for the worse is not in itself, but in some correlated 
change elsewhere. 

86. There are, in the above theory, many obvious gaps, 
which I leave without comments It is more important to 
explain the connection of passivity and materia prima. Leibniz 
distingoishes in one place (G. II. 252) the following five terms: 
‘*(1) The primitive entelechy or soul, (2) primary matter or 
primitive passive power, (3) the monad composed of these two, 
(4) TnmM or secondary matter or the organic machine, to which 
innumerable subordinate monads concur, (5) the animal or 
corporeal substance, which the dominant monad makes into 
one machine.’' Moreover the connection of soul and body is 
only explicable by means of materia prima\ Hence we must, 
before we can understand the connection of soul and body, 
examine the nature of materia pHma as an element in each 
monad, and its connection with materia pnma in Dynamics. 

McOeria prifna, as an element in each monad, is that whose 
rex^tition inrodnees the moteria prima of Dynamics. It is also 
identified with the passivity or passive force of each monad, 
with confused perception, and with finitude generally. God 
could deprive a monad of materia eecundaj i^. of the assemblage 
of monads which constitutes its body; but He could not deprive 
a monad of materia primal without which it would be custue 
puruSy i.a God Himself (G. u. 325). It is thus by materia 
prima that monads are distinguished from Gk>d, and rendered 
limited and finite; and thia seems to be Leibniz’s meaning in 
saying that confused perceptions are what involve matter or 
the infinite in number (G. ill. 636). In writing to Amauld, 
Leibniz says: " If we understand by matter something always 
essential to the same substance, we might, with some scholas- 
tios, understand by it the primitive passive power of a sub¬ 
stance, and in this sense matter would be neither extended nor 

^ Tbs flihirf of Hum is that tiMro seonis no lornion wby aotloa in ono 
saliatenoe dunild ooracespond to pwaion xather aotion in another. 
aeems ind eed to legexd it as moza or leas aoeidental when ooenxs; fhns he 

sa^ (G. zv. 440); may happen that a wh—ig* whieh inereaaea tbe espreaaion 
of the one diminiahea that of the other.** 

« a. n. 530. 348; ei. 546 (D. 169). 
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divisible, thoug^h it would be the principle of divisibility, or of 
that, in it, that belongs to substance ” (G. ii. 120) (1687). This 
is, I think, the first time that he introduces into the theory of 
monads materia prima in the sense given it by some scholas¬ 
tics,” and it has the tentativeness of a new idea. But to this 
sense he afterwards always adheres. Materia pryma^ he says, 
is not extended, but is what extension presupposes. It is the 
passive power which, with the entelechy or active power, com¬ 
pletes the monad, and it adheres always to its own monad\ 
Substances have metaphysical matter or passive power in so far 
as they express anything confusedly; they have active power in 
so far as they express anything distinctly (N. K 720; Q. vii. 
322). Monads are subject to passions, and are thus not pure 
finnes; they are the foundations not only of actions, but alro of 
resistances or passibilities, and their passions are in confused 
perceptions (G. iii. 636). For substance acts as much as it 
can, unless it is impeded; and it is not impeded naturally 
except fix>m within. When one monad is said to be impeded 
by another, this is to be understood of the representation of 
that other in itself (G. IL 516). Moreover it is not absurd, 
Leibniz thinks, that reedstance in a substance should do nothing 
but impede its own activity; we need, he says, a principle of 
limitation in limited things, as of action in agents («&. 257). 

87. Several things are interesting and noteworthy in this 
theory of materia prima. First, it is instructive to observe 
the difference between Leibniz’s account of limitation and that 
of Spinoza. '*That thing is called finite in its own kind,” 
Spinoza says (Eth. j. De£ 2), “ which can be limited by another 
thing of the same nature.” Thus finitude consists in a relation 
to something else, and the finite is not self-subsistent. But 
Leibniz’s materia prima is nothing relative, but part of the 
nature of each monad. Each monad is limited, not by some¬ 
thing else, but by itself*; and thus GU>d is not the sum of finite 

^ e. XI. 800; of. also G. X7. 511 (D. 120). 

* OL Bifbaaim, Orundrin der Gachichu dor J^ftiloKSpAie, Sxdod. Berlin, 1878, 
YoL n. p. 160. In a highly interesting paper, whieh ie very Spinozistlo fbnnj^- 
oat, and belonga probably to the period between 1076 and 1680, T^hwiK mitamUy 
gives Sidnoaa*s dednition of flnitade as hie own: **The finite involves nagatin Ti 
of something of its own kind*' (G. vxx. 196). He prooeeda to xemazk, however, 
that this d efinit ion seema inapplioable to diaoreta. 
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monads, but something radically different in his nature. Con¬ 
nected with this point is the way in which passivity involves 
matter and the infinite in number (G. ill. 63G). There is only 
one way of perceiving the world clearly, namely the way in 
which God pcmeivcd it, i.e. as it really is. But there is an 
infinite number of ways of perceiving it confusedly. Thus the 
Identity of Indiscernibles allows only one God, and is only 
compatible with many other substances if these all have per¬ 
ceptions which are more or less confused. And as matter is 
the confused perception of an infinito plurality of monads, 
matter doubly presupposes mctA&'ia prtma, namely as the source 
of the plurality, and again as the reason why the plurality is 
perceived as matter. And this brings us to the relation of the 
nuUeria prima in each monad to the materia prima in Dy¬ 
namics. The two elements in the dynamical definition— 
impenetrability and inertia—correspond respectively, I think 
(though this is only an inference), to the fact that monads 
differ as to their point of view, and the fact that passivity 
causes a resistance to a new perception in the monad. Both 
these are included under confused perception. God, who alone 
sees quite clearly, has no point of view—space, to him, is as it 
is in Geometry, without any kere or there. All points are alike 
in their relation to God (G. lY. 439; ii. 438), and the same 
must be true of the parts of time. Thus the point of view is a 
part of confused perception, and therefore of materia prima; 
and the difference of points of view is the source of impenetra¬ 
bility. Similarly, owing to passivity or indistin ctness of per¬ 
ception, a given perception does not give rise to the perception 
which would result if the same thing were more clearly per¬ 
ceived ; and this, we may suppose, is the source of inertia. 
There is, however, a difference between the dynamical use of 
mater'ia prima and the use in the theory of monads, namely 
that, in Dynamics, the word is usually applied to a finite 
extension, resulting from an infinite number of monads, whereas 
in the theory of monads it is applied to the corresponding 
quality of each monad, i,e. to that quality whose repetition is 
required to produce extension. 

88. The connection of confused perception with the point 
of view explains also some rather difficult dje ta. on the inter- 
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connection of monads. "If there were only spirits,” Leibniz 
says, "they would be without the required connection, without 
the order of times and places. This order demands matter and 
motion and its laws ” (Q. vi. 172). Qod alone is above all 
matter; creatures free from matter would be deserters from the 
general order, and detached from the universal concatenation 
(D. 169; G. VI. 546). Ag^in Leibniz pronounces against the 
view that angels are disembodied spirits. To remove them 
from bodies and from place, he says, is to remove them from 
the universal connection and order of the world, which is made 
by relations to time and place (G. ii. 324). All these sayings 
seem explained by the fact that places result from points of 
view, and poiuts of view involve confused perception or materia 
prima. And this, again, is intimately connected wdth the 
doctrine of unconscious perception, which Leibniz urged with 
such success against Locke. To maintain that we mirror the 
whole universe was only possible by a large use of this doctrine. 
And Leibniz did, in fact, carry the doctrine so £ar as to main¬ 
tain that every perception of which we are sensible is composed 
of an infinite number of insensible perceptions (N. E. 116—8: 
G. Y. 105—7). He once even deduces the infinite number of 
monads from this consideration alone. In our perceptions, he 
saj^, however distinct they may be, thera are confused ones to 
any degree of smallness, and to these, as to the greater and 
more distinct ones, monads will correspond (G. ii. 460—1). 

89. We can now endeavour to understand the connection 
of soul and body. There are here, I think, two inconsistent 
theories, both contained in Leibniz. This has led to a division 
among commentators, some insisting on the one as the only 
theory, others on the other. As I have found no way of recon¬ 
ciling all Leibniz’s statements on the matter, I shall first set 
forth the theory which seems to me consistent with the rest of 
his philosophy, and shall then proceed to the second theory, 
showing why it cannot be reconciled with his other views, and 
how he seems to have been led to it. The first theory has been 
supported by Erdmann, the second by Kuno Fischer, in whose 
histories the arguments will be found at length. 

90. We must, to begin with, distinguish an organic body 
from a mere mass. An organic body has one dominant monad. 
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by relation to which it acquires a certain unity. It is as 
regai-da the nature and degree of this unity that the two 
theories differ. An inorganic body has no such single domi¬ 
nant monad, but is a mere aggregate\ But every monad 
belongs to some organic body, either as dominant or as subordi¬ 
nate monad’. Every organic body is composed of an infinite 
number of smaller organic bodies, the smallest organic bodies 
occupying only a physical point. A natural machine, Leibniz 
says, is a machine even in its smallest perceptible pai*t8 [Q. vi. 
599 (D. 209; L. 408); Q ii. 100; iv. 492]. In the first theory, 
the dominant monad dominates in the sense that it represents 
more clearly w'hat the other monads represent very confusedly. 
In accordance with the affections of the body, the do minant 
monad represents, as a centre, the things outside itself [G. vi. 
598 (D. 209; L. 407)]. Loibniz is not very definite as to the 
meaning of domination, but the following seems to be his 
meaning. Every monad perceives more clearly what happens 
in its neighbourhood than what happens at a distance [G. ii. 
74; G. VI. 599 (D. 210; L. 409)]. If, then, in a certain 
volume, there is one monad with much clearer perceptions than 
the rest, this monad may perceive all that happens within that 
volume more clearly than do any of the others within that 
volume. And in this sense it may be dominant over all the 
monads in its immediate neighbourhood. 

But we must not suppose that the monads composing the 
organic body are always the same. There is not a portion of 
matter, i.e. of inferior living being[s, appropriated to the soul for 
ever, for bodies are in perpetual flux. The soul changes its 
body, but always gradually [G. VI. 619 (D. 229; L. 258)]. 
Thus we cannot be certain that the smallest particle of matter 
(i.e. secondary matter) received by us at birth, remains in our 
body. But the same animal or machine subsists in a sense 
[Cl. VI. 543 (D. 167)]; it persists, as Leibniz puts it, specifically 
but not individually [G. V. 214 (N. E. 240)]. Certain organs 
remain, at least by the substitution of an equivalent, as a river 
remains the same though its matter changes (G. iv. 529). 
This ib merely the ordinary scientific view, according to which 

1 O. VI. 539 (D. 168); Q. v. 809 (N. E. 869); G. h. 76, 100. 

’ G. xz. 118,186 ; zn. 856; m. 60S. 
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the body remains of the same kind, though not composed of 
the same matter. Thus the body consists merely of those 
inferior monads whose points of view, at any given time, are so 
near that of the dominant monad that they perceive ev&rything 
less clearly than it does, since every monad perceives most 
clearly what is in its own neighbourhood. Body and soul do 
not together form one substance (Q. vi. 595), and do not even 
interact. “ Bodies act as if (what is impossible) there were no 
souls, and souls act as if there were no bodies, and both act as 
if the one influenced the other” [G. vi. 621 (D. 230; L. 264)]. 
The organized mass, within which is the point of view of the 
soul, is ready to act of itself, at the moment when the soul wills 
it. This, Lieibniz says, produces the so-called union of soul and 
body [Q. IV. 484 (B. 78; L. 314)]. Soul and body do not 
interact, but only agree, the one acting freely, according to the 
rules of final causes, the other acting mechanically, according 
to the laws of efiBcient causes. But this does not derogate from 
the liberty of the soul. For every agent which acts according 
to final causes is free. God, foreseeing what the free cause 
would do, regulated the machine to agree with it [G. vii. 412 
(D. 278)]. 

This, then, is the first theory of soul and body. An organic 
body is a collection of chang^g monads, which acquires unity 
by being always subject to one and the same dominant monad. 
This subjection consists both in the clearer perceptions of the 
dominant monad, and in the fact that the final causes, which 
govmn all events, have reference, so &r as the body is con¬ 
cerned, either to the dominant monad, or to some monad 
outside the body, or to metaphysical perfection” and the 
“order of things.” A body dominated by a spirit consists of 
innumerable smaller organic bodies, but does not itself, ap¬ 
parently, form pMurt of any larger organic body. Secondary 
matter, or mass, consists of a collection of organic bodies not 
unified by one dominant monad. There are, however, many 
things in Leibniz inconsistent with this simple theory. To 
these we must now turn our attention. 

91. Though everything in the above theory, as I set it 
forth, is to be found in Leibniz, there are many other passages, 
concerning which I said nothing, which lead to a totally dif¬ 
ferent theory. This theory is to be rejected, 1 think, because 
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it is wholly iDconsistent with Leibniz’s general philosophy. 
But it is necessary to say something about it, particularly 
as it has been supported, with constant appeal to the sources, 
by a recent commentator, Dillmann'. 

In this other theory, mind and body together make one 
substance, having a true unity. The mind makes the body 
into a unum, per ae, instead of a mere aggregate. Against this 
view, we have perfectly definite assertions, such as the following 
(D. 177 ; F. de C. pp. 32, 34): “ Corporeal substance has a soul 
and an organic body, that is, a mass made up of other sub¬ 
stances. It is true that the same substance thinks, and has 
an extended mass joined to it, but it does not consist of tbia 
mass, since all this can be taken away from it without altering 
the substance.” Nevertheless, in other places. Leibniz speaks 
as if the soul and the body make one substance 

“ The cntelechy,” he says, “ is either a soul, or something 
analogous to a soul, and always naturally actuates some organic 
body, which taken by itself, apart h-om the soul, is nut one 
substance, but an aggregate of several, in a word, a natural 
machine” (Q. iv. 396—6; N. E. 701) (1702). Again he says: 
“Every created monad is endowed with some organic body” 
(G. VII. 602), “ principles of life belong only to organic bodies ” 
[G. VT. 589 (D. 163)], and again : “ There are as many entele- 
chies as organic bodies” (Q. ii. 868). It is evident that not 
every monad can have an organic body, if this consists of other 
subordinate monads. And there are many more direct reasons 
for the view that body and soul together make one substance. 
“ Bodies which are a unum per se, like man,” Leibniz says, “ are 
substances, and have substantial forms” (G. iv. 469) (Jan. 1686). 
And Leibniz always speaks as if the presence of the soul pre¬ 
vented the body from being a mere aggregate: he suggests 
that the body without the soul ia a mei’e aggregate, but with it, 
acquires a time unity. “ The number of simple substances,” he 
says, “ in any mass, however small, ia infinite; for beside the 
soul, which makes the real unity of the animal, the body of the 
sheep, for example, is actually divided, i.e. is an assemblage 
of invisible animals or plants, similarly composite except for 
what makes their real unity; and though this goes to infinity, 

^ Bum neue Ziantettune eer Zie/ImizaeJItM MouadenUhre avf Qrund der 
Quellen. Leipzig, 1891. 
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it is plain that all in the end depends on these unities, the 
rest, or the results, being only well-grounded phenomena 
(G. 17. 492). This tendency is carried &rthest in a theory 
which has given commentators much trouble, but is really no 
more inconsistent with Leibniz’s system than many other pas¬ 
sages—I mean the doctrine of the vinculum suhstantiale. 

92. This doctrine is developed in the letters to Des 
Bosses, and springs from Leibniz’s endeavour to reconcile his 
philosoph}' with the dogma of transubstantiation. It is neces¬ 
sary to find some sense in which the Body of Christ is one 
substance. Leibniz first admits "a certain real metaphysical 
union of soul and organic body” (G. Ii. 371), an admission he 
had already made to Toumemine (Q. vi. 595), but Des Bosses 
persuades him that this is not sufficient for Catholic orthodoxy. 
He then suggests, as a view which he does not accept, but 
which might be helpful to a good Catholic, the hypothesis of 
a auhstantial bond (G. IL 435). ‘*If corporeal subsiance,” he 
says, “is something real beside monads, as a line is held to 
be something beside its points, we shall have to say, that 
corporeal substance consists in a certain union, or rather in 
some real thing which unites, and is added by God to the 
monads; that firom a certain union of the passive power of 
monads materia prima results, that is, what is' required by 
extension and antitypia, or diffusion and resistance; but that, 
from the union of the entelechies of monads, a substantial form 
arises, but one which can thus be bom and extinguished, and 
is extinguished when that union ceases, unless God miraculously 
preserves it. But such a form will not be a soul, which is a 
simple and indivisible substance This vincuZvfm aubstamtiaie 
is only asserted to be useful “if feith leads us to corporeal 
substances ” (t5.). And later he says (ib. p. 458): “ And this 
seems what should be said by people of your way of thinking 
(aecundum veatroa"), of the change of the whole substance of 
one body into the whole substance of another body, which yet 
retains its former nature.” The vinculum aubataniiale differs 
from the real union of soul and body—which Leibniz also 
admits elsewhere—^by the &ct that the monads are not added 
as wholes to form a sum having a true unity, but are EpUt 
^ Of. ihe Bothedole of all entities^ G. BOA. 
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up into materia prima and entelechy before addition. Thus 
the sum of constituent elements of materia prima g^ves an 
extended passive mass, while the sum of the entelechies g^ves 
a substantial form animating^ the mass. There is on's 
evAetamtiale for each organic body, t.a. one corresponding to each 
dominant monad (G. ii. 481, 486, 496). Ijeibniz is afterwards 
led by Des Bosses to admit that this substantial bond must, if 
it is to be theologically serviceable, be imperishable like the 
individual soul (Q il. 481). In later letters, the doctrine is 
usually presupposed as the basis of discussion, and is employed 
to establish real matter and a real continuum. But nowhere 
does Leibniz himself assert that he believes it. He was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to persuade Catholics that they might, without 
heresy, believe in his doctrine of monads. Thus the vincuhim 
evhetariAaXe is rather the concession of a diplomatist than the 
creed of a philosopher (cf. O. ii. 499). 

93. It seems not impossible that others of Leibniz’s re¬ 
marks, in so far as they are inconsistent with the first theory 
of body, are also due to theological influences. The problem 
of the Beal Presence occupied Leibniz &om the time when 
he was in the service of the Archbishop of Mainz, and formed 
<me of his grounds for denying that the essence of matter is 
extension. In his earliest accounts of his system, designed for 
the zealous and proselytising Amauld, similar suggestions are 
to be found. " The body by itself,** Leibniz says, ** apart from 
the soul, has only a unity of aggregation** (G. il. 100); and 
this seems to imply that the soul the body has a real 

unity. Again he says that the body, apart from the soul, is 
not properly a substance, but an a gg regate, like a heap of 
stones (t5. 75). And when Amauld objects to the new phi¬ 
losophy, that the soul joined to matter does not make one, 
since it gives only an extrinsic denomination, Leibniz replies 
that the matter belongs to the animated substance, which is 
veritably one being; and mattm* taken only as mass is merely a 
well-founded phenomenon, like space and time (t5. 118). This 
might be understood as referring, in the first part, to wiatoria 
prima, but the following passage is more difficult. "Those 
who will not admit,** he says, ** that there are souls in beasts, 
and substantial forms elsewhere, can nevortheless approve the 
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way in which I explain the union of mind and body, and all 
that I say about true substance; but it remains to them to 
save, as they best may, without such forms, and without any¬ 
thing which has a true unity, either by points, or, if it seems 
good to them, by atoms, the reality of matter and of corporeal 
substances” (G. II. 127). Again he says that if there are no 
corporeal substances such as he wants, then bodies are merely 
true phenomena, like the rainbow. For, since matter is actually 
infinitely divided, we shall never reach a true being, save when 
we find animated machines, whose soul or substantial form 
makes a substantial unity independent of mere contiguity. 
ATid if there are none such, he concludes, then man is the 
only substantial thing in the visible world (G. ii. 77). All 
these statements imply that soul and body together are veri¬ 
tably one, though the body alone, in so fitr as it is real, is 
many. In the letters to Amauld, this might be attributed 
merely to the crudity of a new philosophy, but, as we have 
seen, there are many later expressions of a similar kind. And 
the doctrine which, in discussing the relation of monads to 
space (§ 71), we found inevitable, namely that the soul is present 
in a volume, not in a mere point, is to be associated with 
this view. The soul by its presence informs the whole body 
and makes it one, though other subordinate souls are present 
in various parts of the body, and make each such part one^ 
Again space, for Leibniz, is a plenum, but is not composed of 
mathematical points. Hence we must suppose every monad 
to occupy at least a physical point. Such a physical point 
might be called an organic body, and might explain how all 
monads come to have an organic body. The organic body of 
a monad which does not dominate would, by itself, be a purs 
phenomenon, and in no sense an aggregate. It is impossible, 
however, to free this view from inconsastenciea To these two 
causes may have contributed, the one the theological desire 
to save the reality of bodies^ the other an occasional confusion 

* Cf. the following (U. n. 474): “It is asked whether the eonl of a worm 
enstfng.in the body of a man is a sabstsntial past of the human body, or rather, 
as I shonld prefer to say, a bare requisite, and something not metaphysioally 
ne eeseaiy, but which is only required in the course of nature.” 

* Thus in one Jiis alignments by the remark: 

**Moreovar the last Council decdares that the soul is veritab]^ the 

snbatantial form of our body” (G. n. 7S). 
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of primaiy matter, as an element in each monad, either mth 
piimaiy matter as extended, or e^en with secondary matt^. 
The latter may have been a partial cause in the letters to 
Amauld; in the letters to Des Bosses, the former must have 
operated alone, for the distinctions of the various kinds of 
matter are there more clearly drawn than anywhere else*. 

There may be a theory which accoimts better for these 
apparent inconsistencies, but 1 have been unable to find one 
My theory is substantially that of Eirdmann, to whom 1 may 
refer for further discussion. 

94. A few words seem necessary about Preformation, the 
theory by which Lieibniz explained generation. As every 
monad is eternal, the monad which is myself must have pre¬ 
viously existed. Lieibniz holds that it formed one of the 
monads composing the body either of fether or mother 
(Q. IIT. 565) Before conception, he thinks, it was either a 
mere sensitive monad, or had at any rate only an elementary 
reason. The lattar view has the advantage that it enables 
os to do without miracles. On the former view, since a 
sensitive monad cannot naturally become rational, we must 
suppose generation to involve a miracle. Lieibniz cannot 
decide between these alternatives, indeed both are to be found 
in the Th4odvs4e* (G. vi. 152, 352). Lt would seem that the 
miraculous alternative is the best, because Leibniz wishes to 
maintain that human beings cannot naturally, after death, sink 
to the level of mere sensitive monads; but if monads can 
naturally heconie rational, there seems no reason why they 
should not naturally cease to be so. Leibniz supported his 
theory of prefbrmation by reference to the microscopic em¬ 
bryology of his day. Lt is, however, sufficiently evident that 
he could not account for the equal influence of both parents. 
When this is taken into account, we lose the simplicity of 
the one dominant mmoad, but we get a theory uncommonly 
like Weiaamann*B continuity of the germ-plasm. A few years 
ago, therefore, we might have referred to Leibniz as an- 
timpating the latest results of modem science; but since the 
fell of Weissmann, we must deny ourselves this pleasure 

^ See G. xx. 868, 870, 871. 

■ A fMt vbioh, by ttie wey, enpporbi Siaixi's eoaleation that tlie pacts wets 
mitten at wry dittereat times: v. Xetbnte and SjptaeMi, Berlin, 1890, p. 378 ff. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

CONFUSED AND UNCONSCIOUS PERCEPTION. 

96, There are, we have seen, two respects in which 
monads differ. They differ as to point of view, and they differ 
as to cHwofieas of perc^tion. The first of these is continually 
changing: the reality underlying the phenomenon of motion 
is change of point of view. This seems to me, at least, the 
only possible interpretation, though lioibniz nowhere definitely 
makes this statement. In this way we should be able to 
interpret the difference between absolute and relative motion. 
The monad which changes its point of view has absolute 
motion, while another which perceives this change has only 
a relative change of situation*. This view again involves the 
objective counterpart to space, which we have seen throughout 
to be unavoidable. 

The point of view, as we have seen, depends upon con¬ 
fused perception, but not upon different degrees of confiision. 
As regards the degree of confusion, also, we most suppose 
change possible. Leaving aside the possibly miraculous change 
in conception, Leibniz could hsudly maintain that babies have 
as clear perceptions as grown-up people. And he says that 
death, though it cannot entirely destroy memozy, does render 
our perceptions confused [G. Vli. 531; (D. 193)]. This is also 
his explanation of sleep. He maintains, against Locke, that the 
soul always thinks, but he confesses that it is not always con¬ 
scious of thought. We are never without perceptions, he says, 
but often without apperceptions, namely when we have no 
distinct perceptions (N. E. p. 166; Q. v. 148). Thought is 

^ Oompate, on this snbjeoi, H. u. 93 and zv. 518. 
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the proper activity of the soul, and a substance once in action 
will be so always (Q. v. 101; N. E. 111). If its activity ceased, 
the substance too, as we have seen, would cease, and on waking 
we should not be numerically the same as when we went to 
sleep. 

96. This brings us to a very important advance which 
Leibniz made in Psychology. Locke thought there could be 
nothing in the mind of which the mind was not conscioua 
Leibniz pointed out the absolute necessity of unconscious 
mental states. He distinguished between perception, which 
consists merely in being conscious of something, and apper* 
ception, which consists in self-consciousness, i.e. in being aware 
of perception [Q. v. 46 (N. E. 47; L. 370); G. vi. 600 (D. 211; 
L. 411)]. An unconscious perception is a state of consciousness, 
but is unconscious in the sense that we are not aware of it, 
though in it we are aware of something else. How important 
these unconscious perceptions are, appears from the Intro¬ 
duction to the New Essays. It is in consequence of these 
that ** the present is big with the future and laden with the 
past, that all things conspire, and that, in the least of sub¬ 
stances, eyes as penetrating as those of God could read the 
whole course of the things in the universe ” (N. E. 48; L. 373; 
G. T. 48). They also preserve the identity of the individual, 
and explain the pre-established harmony ; they prevent an 
indifference of equilibrium («&.), and it is in virtue of them 
that no two things are perfectly alike (G. v. 49; N. Hi. 51; 
L. 377). 

In fovour of unconscious mental states Leibniz has several 
arguments, some quite cogent, otheis, I think, depending upon 
confusionB. Locke’s argument, he says, that we cannot know 
anything which we are not aware of knowing, proves too much, 
for then we know nothing that we are not actually thinking 
of (G. V. 80; N. E, 84). Again, and this is the most conclusive 
argument, “it is impossible fur us always to reflect expressly 
upon all our thoughts; otherwise the mind would reflect upon 
each reflection to infinity, without ever being able to pass to a 
new thought. For example, in perceiving some present feeling, 
I should always have to think that I think of it, and again 
think that I think of thinking of it, and so on to infinity” 
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(G. V. 108; N. £. 118—9). Another less conclusive argu¬ 
ment is, that all impressions have their effect, and the per¬ 
ceptible must be composed of imperceptible parts [G. v. 24, 
105, 107 (N. E. 25, 116, 118)3 i 'whence it is supposed to follow 
that finite perceptions, like their objects, must be infinitely 
divisible, and therefore composed of parts of which we are not 
conscious. Lieibniz, in fact, identified four apparently different 
things, namely (1) unconscious perception, (2) confused per¬ 
ception, (3) minute perception, and (4) psychical disposition. 
Of these four, the fii*st is proved by the endless regress re¬ 
sulting from self-consciousness, and is required for maintaining 
that we always think and always mirror the whole universe. 
The second is required for explaining sense-perception, and, 
as we have seen, for the differences between different monads. 
The third follows from the argument that a perception, which 
is supposed finite, has as many parts as its object, and since 
its object may be the whole universe, the number of its parts 
may be infinite. The fourth is required to explain the sense 
in which truths are innate—a sense, by the way, very like 
that in which Eant*s el priori is in the mind. All four appear 
to have been equally denied by Locke and asserted by Ijeibniz. 
It is worth while, therefore, to enquire into their connections. 

97. It seems evident that unconscious perception is the 
most fundamental, and that the others follow if this be ad¬ 
mitted. A confused perception^ we may say, is such that we 
axe not separately conscious of all its parts. Knowledge is 
confused, in Leibniz’s phraseology, when I cannot enumerate 
separately the marks required to distinguish the thing known 
from other things (G. I'F. 422; D. 27). And so, in confused 
perception, though I may be conscious of some elements of my 
perception, I am not conscious of all (e.g. G. v. 109 ; N. E. 120); 
for the perception is supposed to be as complex as its object, 
and therefore, if I were conscious of all the elements in my per¬ 
ception, I could wholly distinguish the object from other different 
objecta The parts which I do not distinguish are minute*. 

* Cf. G. tv. 574: ** At bottom oonfbBed tbonghts are nothing bat a maltitnde 
cif thoughta which in themselYeB arc like those that are distinoty but are bo smsll 
that c Mh separately does not excite our attention, and does not caose us to 
distinguish it.*’ 
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Again, as regards minute perceptions, Leibniz holds, with 
modern psycophysics, that a perception must reach a certain 
magnitude before we become aware of it, and thus sufficiently 
minute perceptions are necessarily unconscious Psychical 
dispositions, finally, are a na/me for something which must 
be assumed by anyone who holds that every mind has a 
definite nature, and is not Locke’s tahida rasa ; but the 
name per se is not an explanation, which Ijeibniz*s theory is 
intended to be. Locke had denied that any truth is innate, 
because whatever we know has been learnt, Leibniz, in reply, 
does not, like Shelley on Magdalen JBridge, show astonish- 
ment that babies should forget so soon. But he says that 
innate truths are always in the mind, but are only elicited, 
ie, made objects of apperceptiont by experience and education. 
The senses, he says, give the material for reflection; we 
should not think of thought, if we did not think of some¬ 
thing else, i.e. of the particular things which the senses 
furnish (Q. v. 197; N. E. 220). There may, he confesses, be 
innate truths in the soul, which the soul never knows; but 
until it knows them, it cannot know they were always there 
(G. V. 75; N. E. 80>. That is to say, the mind perceives these 
truths, but is not conscious of perceiving them. This is an 
explanation of the vague idea of psychical dispositions by 
means of unconscious perception. Leilmiz explains that when 
he says truths are innate, he does not mean simply that the 
mind has the faculty of knowing them, but that it has the 
&culty of finding them in itself (Q. v. 70; N. E. 74—5)*. 
Everything we know is developed out of our own nature, that 
is, it is obtained by reflection, by rendering conscious the 
perceptions which before were unconscious. Thus all in the 
end depends upon unconscious perception, whose possibility 
was denied by liocke, and whose necessity was demonstrated by 
Leibniz. 

At the same time, it would appear that minute and un¬ 
conscious perceptions are, after all, very nearly synonymous, 
and that confused perceptions are such as contain parts which 

^ It oannot be denied, however, that both in tihe remainder of this passage, 
and elsewhere, he Ihlla faaek into the es^lanation of tmths as psyohioal duposl- 
ttcms [s,p. G. y. 79, 97 (N. E. 84,105)]. 
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are minute or unconscious. To bcf^n with, not all ccgiiitions 
are confused. The knowledge of a neces^aiy truth is distinct 
and indivisible—if we ha\e it at all, it is not coufiibod. And 
in any given complex perception, if any part be distinctly 
known, that part may bu separated from the remainder, which 
alone is properly conFused. Since our perceptions are always 
partially correct, the part which is correct may be abstracted 
as distinct perception, and only the remainder will be confused. 
For example, in the perception of matter, since there really 
is plurality, it is not in the plurality that our conception is 
confused. The confusion lies in the apparent continuity of 
parts, and this is due to their minuteness. And in all Leibniz’s 
favourite illustrations of confused perception— e.g. the roar 
of the sea, which is composed of noises made by separate 
waves—he always insists on the minuteness of the constituents. 
Thus it seems that we may identify minute and unconscious 
perception. This, however, would create a difficulty in the 
explanation of innate truths of which we are unconscious, un¬ 
less we suppose that our perception of such truths may grow 
intensively greater and less, without being divisible into parts. 
On this point there is, to my knowledge, nothing definite in 
Leibniz. He does not seem to have perceived that confused 
perception, if it gives any true knowledge, must be partly 
distinct; and this, 1 think, prevented him from a clear per¬ 
ception of the relation between confusion and minuteness. 
The use which he made of these will appear further in the 
next chapter, where we shall have to examine his theory of 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LEIBNIZ’b THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

98 Before I begin an account of Leibniz’s theory of 
knowledge, I may as well point out that what I am going to 
discuss IS not exactly Epistemology, but a subject which 
belongs in the main to Psychology. The logical discussions of 
Chapters 11.—dealt with that part, in what is commonly 
called Epistemology, which seems to me not psychological. 
The problem we are now concerned with is of a different kind ■ 
it is not the problem: What are the general conditions of 
truth ? or. What is the nature of propositions ? It is the 
entirely subsequent problem. How do we and other people 
come to know any truth ? What is the origin of cognitions as 
events in time ? And this question evidently belongs mainly 
to Pi^chology, and, as Leibniz says, is not preliminary in 
philosophy [Q. v. 15 (N. E. 15; D. 95)]. The two questions 
have been confused—^at any rate mnce Des Cartes—because 
people have supposed that truth would not be true if no one 
knew it, but becomes true by being known. Leibniz, as we 
shall see in discussing God, made this confusion, and Locke 
might seem to have made it, since he disclaims a merely 
psychological purpose'. But that is no reason for onr making 
it, and in what follows I shall try to avoid it. At the same 
time Locke is in one sense justified. The problem is not a 
pwrely psychological one, since it discusses knowledge rather 
than belief. From the strict standpoint of Psychology, no 
distinction can be made between true and false belief, between 
knowledge and error. As a psychical phenomenon, a belief 

' Euay, Introduotion, g 2. 
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may be distinguished by its content, but not by the truth or 
falsity of that content. Thus in discussing knowledge, i.e. the 
belief in a true proposition, we presuppose both truth and 
belief. The inquiry is thus hybrid, and subsequent both to the 
philosophical discussion of truth, and to the psychological 
discussion of belief. 

99. 1 explained briefly in my last chapter the sense in 

which Leibniz held to innate ideas and truths. They are in 
the mind always, but only become properly known by be¬ 
coming conscious objects of apperception. Leibniz only 
endeavours, in the New Essays, to show the innateness of 
necessary trui^hs, though he is bound to hold, owing to the 
independence of monads, that all the truths that ever come to 
be Imown are innate. He finds it easier, however, to prove 
the impossibility of learning necessary truths by experience, 
and trusts, I suppose, that this will afford a presumption 
against Locke’s whole theory of knowledge. He uses the 
expression innate truth in the New Essays, to denote a truth 
in which all the ideas are innate, i.e. not derived fiom sense; 
but he explains that there is a different use of the word 
[G. V. 66 (N. E. 70)]. In the sense in which he uses it, " the 
sweet is not the bitter” is not innate, because sweet and 
hitter come from the external senses. But " the square is not 
the circle” is innate, because square and circle are ideas 
furnished by the understanding itself [G. Y. 79 (N. E. 84)]* 
Now the question arises: How does Leibniz distinguish ideas 
of sense firom other ideas ? For he cannot hold, as other 
philosophers might, that ideas of sense are impressed fix>m 
without. Nor can he hold that they are such as alone are 
capable of representing external things, for they are one and all 
confused, and would be absent in a true knowledge of the 
world [G. V. 77,109 (N. E. 82, 120)]. Sense-ideas must, there¬ 
fore, be distinguished by their own nature, and not by a 
reference to external causes. On this point, Leibniz, so far 
as I know, says imt.hi ng' quite definite. The nearest approach 
to a definite explanation is in the Discours de Mitaphysique 
(G. IV. 452). He speaks of the action of objects of sense 
upon us, he says, in the same way as a Oopemican may 
speak of sunrise. There is a sense in which substances may 
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be said to act upon each other, ** and in this same sense it may 
be said that we receive knowledge from without, by the minis¬ 
tration of the senses, because some external things contain or 
express more particularly the reasons which determine our soul 
to certain thoughts.” Thus sense-ideas are those in which we 
are passive in the sense explained in Chapter XII. 
sense-ideas are confused and express the external world. "Dis¬ 
tinct ideas are a representation of Qod, confused ideas are a 
representation of the universe” [G. v. 99 (N. E. 109)]. He 
does, as a matter of fact, denote as sense-ideas all those which 
presuppose extension or spatial externality, though space itself 
is not an idea of sense. "The ideas which are said to come from 
more than one sense,” he explains, “ like those of space, figure, 
motion, rest, are rather from common-sense, that is from the 
mind itself, for they are ideas of the pure understanding, 
but they are related to the external, and the senses make 
us perceive them” [G. v. 116 (N. E. 129)]. Thus the quali¬ 
ties which appear as external are ideas of sense, but all that 
is involved in externality itself is not sensational. And the 
qualities that appear as external are confused, since they 
cannot, as they appear, be states of monada Ideas derived 
from reflection, on the contrary, are not necessarily confused 
(c£ G. II. 265), for if they truly describe our own states of 
mind, they describe something actual and not a mere phe¬ 
nomenon. Besides this reason, there is also the fact that by 
reflection we discover the categories (or predicaments, as 
I^bniz calls them). There is, indeed, much that reminds 
one of Eant in Leibniz’s theory of knowledge. Existence, he 
says, cannot be found in sensible objects but by the aid of 
reason, and hence the idea of existence is derived from re¬ 
flection [G. V. 117 (N. E. 180)]. To the maxim that there is 
nothing in the intellect but what comes from the senses, 
Leibniz adds, eoeoept the int^lect Uaelf (G. V. 100; N. £. 111). 
** It is very true,” he says, ** that our perceptions of ideas come 
either from the external senses, or from the internal sense, 
which may be called reflection; but this reflection is not 
limited to the mere operations of the mind, as is stated (by 
Locke); it extends even to the mind itself, and it is in per¬ 
ceiving the mind that we perceive substance ” [G. v. 28 (N. E. 
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24)]. The soul, he says, is innate'to itself, and therefore con¬ 
tains certain ideas essentially [G. HI. 479; G. v. 93 (N. E. 100)]. 
Thus it comprises being, unity, substance, identity, cause, 
perception, reason, and many other notions which the senses 
cannot give [G. v. 100 (N. E. Ill)] ; and these ideas are pre¬ 
supposed in any knowledge that can be derived from the 
senses. And necessary truths, Leibniz points out, are certainly 
known, though the senses cannot show them to be necessary 
[G. V. 77 (1^. E. 81)]. It follows that such truths are developed 
from the nature of the mind. It may be surmised that Xjeibniz 
dwelt on necessary truths because, in their case, knowledge 
cannot be supposed due to a causal action of what is known 
upon the mind. For what is known, in this case, is not in time, 
and therefore cannot be the cause of our knowledge. This 
made it easier to suppose that knowledge is never caused by 
what is known, but arises independently from the nature of the 
mind. 

100. The doctrine of innate truths, as developed in the 
New Essays, is more like Eiant’s doctrine than it has any right 
to be. Space and time and the categories are innate, while the 
qualities which appear in space are not innate. To the general 
theory that all truths which are known are innate, which 
Leibniz should have adopted, there is no answer but one which 
attacks the whole doctrine of monada But to the theory of 
the New BJssays, which adopts the common-sense view that 
sense-perceptions are caused by their objects, while innate 
truths are incapable of such a cause, there are, I think, answers 
which apply equally against Kant’s doctrine that the d priori 
is subjective. The argument for subjectivity seems to be 
simply this ; When what we know is the existence of something 
now, our knowledge may be supposed caused by that existence, 
since there is a temporal relation between them. But when 
what we know is an eternal truth, there can be no such 
temporal relation. Hence the knowledge is not caused by what 
is known. But nothing else, it is held, could have caused it 
unless the knowledge had been already obscurely in the mind. 
Hence such knowledge must be, in some sense, innate. It is 
difficult to state this argument in a form which shall be at all 
oonvin<^g. It seems to depend upon the radically vicious 
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disjunction that knowledge must bo either caused by what is 
known or wholly uncaused. In Leibniz, who rejected a causal 
action of the objects of perception, this argument, as a means 
of distinguishing different kinds of knowledge, is peculiarly 
scandalous. But leaving aside this special doctrine, and 
admitting that objects cause our perceptions, does it follow that 
necessary truths must be innate ? All who hold this view are 
compelled, like Leibniz, to admit that innate knowledge is only 
virtual [G. V. 71 (N. E 76)], while all conscious knowledge is 
acquired, and has its definite causes. Now if the knowledge 
can be rendered conscious by causes other than what is known, 
why cannot it be wholly dne to such causes ? All that we can 
say is, that the mind must have had a disposition, towards such 
knowledge—a vague phrase which explains nothing. Moreover, 
the same argument applies to sense-perception. If the mind 
were not capable of sense-knowledge, objects could not cause 
such knowledge. Sensations of colours, sounds, smells, etc., must 
be equally innate on this view. There is, in fact, just the same 
difficulty in admitting conscious knowledge of a necessary truth 
to be caused, as in admitting any knowledge of it to be caused. 
The difficulty, in each case, is manufactured by supposing that 
knowledge can only be caused by what is known. This sup¬ 
position would have disappeared if people had asked themselves 
what really is known. It is supposed that in d> priori know¬ 
ledge we know a proposition, while in perception we know an 
existent. This is false. We know a proposition equally in 
both casea In perception we know the proposition that some¬ 
thing exists. It is evident that we do not merely know the 
something, whatever it be, for this is equally present in mere 
imagination. What distinguishes perception is the knowledge 
that the something exists. And indeed whatever can be known 
must be true, and must therefore be a proposition. Perception, 
we may say, is the knowledge of an existential proposition, not 
consciously inferred firom any other proposition, and referring to 
the same or nearly the same time as that in which the know¬ 
ledge exista If this had been duly realized—if people had 
reflected that what is known is always a proposition—they would 
have been less ready to suppose that knowledge could be caused 
by what is known. To say knowledge is caused in perception 
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by what exists, not by the fact that it exists, is at once to admit 
that such knowledge is not caused by what is known. Thus 
perception and intellectual knowledge become much more akin 
than is generally supposed. We must either hold all knowledge 
to be always in the mind, in which case its emergence into 
consciousness becomes a problem, or we must admit that all 
knowledge is acquired, but is never caused by the proposition 
which is known. What its causes are, in any particular case, 
becomes a purely empirical problem, which may be left wholly 
to Psychology. 

101. There is, moreover, a great difficulty as to what 
L eib^isi meant by ideas which are innate. This question is 
dealt with in the New Essays, at the beginning of Book II 
[G. V. 99 (N. E. 109)]. “ Is it not true,” Locke is made to ask, 

“that the idea is the object of thought?” “I admit it,” 
Leibniz replies, “provided you add that it is an immediate 
internal object, and that this object is an expression of the 
nature or the qualities of things. If the idea were the form 
of thought, it would spring up and cease with the actual 
thoughts which correspond to it; but being the object, it may 
be before and after the thoughtsThus an idea, though it 
is in the mind, is neither knowledge nor desire; it is not a 
thought, but what a thought thinks about. This passage 
makes it clear that the only reason Leibniz had for saying ideas 
exist in the mind is that they evidently do not exist outside of 
it. He seems never to have asked himself why th^ should be 
supposed to exist at all, nor to have considered the difficulty in 
making them merely mental existents. Consider, for example, 
the idea 2. This is not, Leibniz confesses, my thought of 2, 
but something which my thought is about. But this some¬ 
thing exists in my mind, and is therefore not the same as the 
2 which some one else thinks of. Hence we cannot say that 
there is one definite number 2, which different people think of; 
there are as many numbers 2 as there are minds. These, it 
will be said, all have something in common. But this some¬ 
thing can be nothing but another idea which will, therefore, in 
turn, consist of as many different ideas as there are minds. 
Thus we are led to an endless regress. Not only can no two 
‘ Cf. also Q. m. 669 (D. 236) ; xv. 451. 
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people think of the same idea, but they cannot even think of 
ideas that have anything in common, unless there are 
which are not essentially constituents of any mind. With 
Locke’s definition, that an idea is the object of thought, we may 
agree; but we must not seek to evade the consequence that an 
idea is not merely something in the mind, nor must we seek to 
give every idea an existence somewhere else. Precisely the 
same criticism applies to the statement that knowledge, ideas 
and truths ’’are only natural habits, t.e. active and passive 
dispositions and aptitudes” (N.E. 105 ; G. v. 97 )l 

102. Sense-knowledge in Leibniz is not properly dis¬ 
tinguished from intellectual knowledge by its genesis^ but by its 
nature. It differs in that the qualities with which it deals are 
spatially extended, and ate one and all confused. From their 
confusion it follows that those which seem simple are in reahty 
complex, though we are unable to make the analysis. Thus 
green, though it appears simple, is, Leibniz thinks, really a 
mixture of insensible portions of blue and yellow [Q. v. 275 
(N. E. 320)]. But how blue and yellow would appear, if they 
were distinctly perceived, he does not inform us. He seems to 
think, however, as was natural to one who believed in anal 3 rtic 
judgments, that the nature of our evidence for necessary and for 
sensational truths is different. The first truth of reason, he 
says, is the law of contradiction, whilst the first truths of &ct 
are as many as the immediate perceptions. That I think is 
no more immediate than that various things are thought hy 
me, and this is urged as a criticism of Des Cai'tes' cogibo 
[G- IV- 357 (D. 48)]. That is to say, the law of contradiction 
is the sole ultimate premiss fur necessary truths, but for con¬ 
tingent truths there are as many ultimate premisses as there 
are experiences. Nothing, he says, should be taken as primitive 
principleR, except experiences and the law of identity or contra¬ 
diction, without which last there would be no difference be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood [G. v. 14 (D. 94; N. E. 13)]. Thus 
many truths of fact have no evidence except self-evidence, but 
this is only the case, among necessary truths, as regards the 
law of contradiction. The self-evident trut hs of &ct, however, 
are all psychological: they concern our own thoughts To this 
extent Leibniz is at one with Bes Cartes and with Berkeley. 
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Where he is more philosophical than either is in perceiving 
that truths of fact presuppose necessary truths, and that our 
own existence is not therefore an ultimate and fundamental 
premiss for all truths. My own existence is an axiom, he says, 
in the sense of being indemonstrable, not in the sense of 
being necessary [G. v. 391 (N. E. 4C9)]. Like all finite exist¬ 
ence, it is contingent, but it is just as certain as necessary 
truths (N. E. 409; G. v. 415). Thus Leibniz agrees with Locke 
that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, a 
demonstrative knowledge of God’s existence, and a sensitive 
kno wledge of that of other things But the sensitive 

knowledge may be doubted, and cannot be accepted without 
some general ground for the existence of other things [G. v. 117 
(N. E. 130)]. In this theory which, in its general outlines, is 
more or less Cartesian, there are, as I have already pointed out, 
two distinct advances upon Bes Cartes. The first is that my 
own existence is not taken as the premiss for necessary truths; 
the second is that the existence of my various thoughts is as 
certain as the existence of myself. Leibniz did not discover, 
what seems equally true, that the existence of external things 
is just as certain and immediate as that of my own thoughts, 
and thus he was unable, as we saw, to justify his belief in 
an external world. 

108. I come now to another respect in which Leibniz 
refined upon Des Cartes, namely in the doctrine known as the 
quality of ideas. This is developed in the “Thoughts on 
Knowledge, Truth and Ideas ” (D. 27—32; G. iv. 422—6) 
(1684). Des Cartes held that whatever is clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly conceived is true. This maxim, Leibniz points out, 
is useless without criteria of clearness and distinctness [G. iv. 
425 (D. 31)]. He therefore lays down the following defini¬ 
tions. Knowledge is either obscure or cl&ir. Clear knowledge 
is confused or distinct. Distinct knowledge is adequate or 
inadequate, and is also either symbolical or intuitive. Perfect 
knowledge is both adequate and intuitive. 

As to the meanings of these terms, a notion is obscure when 
it does not enable me to recognize the thing represented, or 
distinguish it firom other similar things; it is clear when it does 
enable me to recognize the thing represented. Clear knowledge 
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is confused when I cannot enumerate separately the marks 
required to distinguish the thing known from other things, 
although there are such marks Instances of this are colours 
and smells, which though we cannot analyze them, are certainly 
complex, as may be seen by considering their causes. (We 
must remember that Leibniz believed perception to have 
always the same degree of complexity as its object, and aince 
green can be produced by mixing blue and yellow, a green 
object is complex, and themfore our perception of green is also 
complex.) Clear knowledge is distinct, either when we can 
separately enumerate the marks of what is known— i,e. when 
there is a nominal dcAnition—or where what is known is 
indefinable but primitive, i.e. an ultimate simple notion. Thus 
a composite notion, such as gold, is distinct when all its marks 
are known clearly ; it is adequate, if all the marks are 
known distinctly ; if they are not known distinctly, the know¬ 
ledge is inadequate. Leibniz is not certain whether there is 
any perfect example of adequate knowledge, but Arithmetic, 
he thinks, approaches it veiy nearly. Distinct knowledge is 
also divided accoi*ding as it is symbolical or intuitive. It is 
syinbolical or blind, when we do not perceive the whole nature 
of the object at one time, but substitute signs or symbols, as in 
Mathematics, whose meaning we can recall when we will. 
When Ave embrace in thought at once all the elementary 
notions which compose an idea, our thought is intuitive. Thus 
our knowledge of distinct primitive ideas, if we have it, must be 
intuitive, while our knowledge of complex notions is, in general, 
only symbolical. 

104. This doctrine has important bearings on definition. 
A r&il definition, as opposed to one which is merely nominal, 
shows the possibility of the thing defined, and though this may 
be done d posteriori, by showing the thing actually existing, it 
may also be done d priori, wherever our knowledge is 
adequate. For in this case, a complete analysis has been 
effected without discovering any contradiction; arid where 
there is no contradiction, that which is defined is necessarily 
possible [G. iv. 424—5 (D. 30)]. On definition generally, 
Leibniz makes many important observations. A definition is 
only the distinct exposition of an idea [Q. v. 92 (N. £. 99)], 
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but it may be either real or nominal. It is nominal when 
it merely enumerates marks, without showing them to be 
compatible. It is real when all the marks are shown to be 
compatible, so that what is defined is possible. The idea 
defined is then real, even if nothing ever exists of which it 
can be predicated [G. v. 279 (N. E. 325)]. Simple terms can¬ 
not have a nominal definition ; but when they are only simple 
with regard to us, like green, they can have a real definition 
explaining their cause, os when we say green is a mixture of 
bine and yellow [G. v. 275 (N. E. 319)]. The continuity of 
forms gives him some trouble in regard to definition, and com¬ 
pels him to admit that we may be in doubt whether some 
babies are human or not. But he points out, against Locke, 
that though we may be unable to decide the question, there 
always is only one true answer. If the creature is rational, it 
is human, otherwise it is not human ; and it always is either 
rational or not rational, though we may be in doubt as to 
the alternative to be chosen [G. v. 290 (N. E. p. 339)]. There 
is, however, a real difficulty in all cases of continuity, that 
an infinitesimal change in the object may make a finite change 
in the idea; as the loss of one more hair may just make a 
man bald. In such cases, Leibniz thinks that nature has not 
precisely determined the notion [G. v. 281 (N. E. 328)] ; but 
this seems an inadequate reply. 

105. Connected with Leibniz’s notion of definitions, and 
of the reduction of all axioms to such as are identical, or 
immediate consequences of definitions [G. v. 92 (N E. 99)], 
is his idea of a CharcLcteristtca UniversaliSt or Universal 
Mathematics. This was an idea which he cherished through¬ 
out his life, and on which he already wrote at the age of 
20 K He seems to have thought that the symbolic method, 
in which formal rules obviate the necessity of thinking, could 
produce everywhere the same fruitful results as it has produced 
in the sciences of number and quantity. “ Telescopes and 
microscopes,” he says, “ have not been so useful to the eye 
as this instrument would be in adding to the capacity of 
thought ” (G. VII. 14). “ If we had it, we should be able to 

reason in metaphysics and morals in much the same way as 
* In the Diasertatto de Arte CmnhinatorlOt Q. it. 27—102. 
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in geometry and analysis ” (Q. vii. 21). If controversies 
were to arise, there would be no more need of disputation 
between two philosophers than between two accountants. 
For it would suffice to take their pencils in their hands, to sit 
down to their slates, and to say to each other (with a friend 
as witness, if they liked): Let us calculate ” (Q. vii. 200). 
By establishing the premisses in any d priori science, the 
rest, he thought, could be effected by mere rules of inference; 
and to establish the right premisses, it was only necessary 
to analyze all the notions employed until simple notions were 
reached, when all the axioms would at once follow as identical 
propositions. He urged that this method should be employed 
in regard to Euclid’s axioms, which he held to be capable of 
proof [G. V. 92 (N. E. 99)]. The Universal Characteiistic seems 
to have been something very like the syllogism. The syllogism, 
he says, is one of the most fruitful of human inventions, a kind 
of universal Mathematics [G. v. 460 (N. £. 559)]. What he 
desired was evidently akin to the modem science of Symbolic 
liOgicS which is definitely a branch of Mathematics, and was 
developed by Boole under the impression that he was deal¬ 
ing with the “ Laws of Thought.” As a mathematical idea— 
as a Universal Algebra, embracing Formal Logic, ordinary 
Algebra, and Geometry as special cases—Leibniz’s conception 
has shown itself in the highest degree useful. But as a 
method of pursuing philosophy, it had the formalist defect 
which results from a belief in analytic propositions, and which 
led Spinoza to employ a geometrical method. For the business 
of philosophy is just the discovery of those simple notions, 
and those primitive axioms, upon which any calculus or 
science must be based. The belief that the primitive axioms 
are identical leads to an emphasis on results, rather than 
premisses, which is radically opposed to the true philosophic 
method. There can be neither difficulty nor interest in the 
premisses, if these are of such a kind as A is A ” or AB 
is not non-A.” And thus Leibniz supposed that the great 
requisite was a convenient method of deduction. Whereas, 

> Of. G. vn. 214—15, 230, where several of the rules of tlie Oaloolns of 
Symbolio Logic sm given. 
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in ftust, the problems of philosophy should be anterior to 
deduction. An idea which can be defined^ or a proposition 
which can be proved, is of only subordinate philosophical 
interest. The emphasis should be laid on the indefinable and 
indemonstrable, and here no method is available !»ave intuition. 
The Universal Characteristic, therefore, though in Mathematics 
it was an idea of the highest importance, showed, in philo¬ 
sophy, a radical misconception, encouraged by the syllogism, 
and based upon the belief in the analytic nature of neces¬ 
sary truths \ 


1 For an account of Leibniz’s views on this matter see Guhrauer, op. eit. 
Vol. I. p. 820 £F. For a full treacment, see Ooutnrat, La Logiqtto de I^ibnits, 
Paris, 1900 (in the press). 
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CHAPTER XV 

PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

106. 1 COME now to the weakest part in Leibniz’s phi¬ 
losophy, the part most full of inconsistencies. Whatever, in 
the doctrine we have examined, seemed arbitrary, or in need 
of farther explauation, was easily explained by the lazy device 
of reference to an Omnipotent Creator. And not only unavoid¬ 
able difficulties, but others which might have been avoided, 
were left, because they reinforced the arguments upon which 
Leibniz’s orthodoxy loved to dwell. A philosophy of substance, 
we may say generally, should be either a monism or a monad- 
ism. A monism is necessarily pantheistic, and a monadism, 
when it is logical, is as necessarily atheistia Leibniz, how¬ 
ever, felt any philosophy to be worthless which did not estab¬ 
lish the existence of Qod, and it cannot be denied that certain 
gaps in his system were patched up by a reference to the 
Divine Power, Goodness and Wisdom. Let us now examine 
what the arguments were by which this result was attained. 

There are four distinct arguments, in Leibniz, which 
attempt to prove the existence of God. Only one of these, so 
&r as I know, was invented by him, and that was the worst of 
the four. They are: The Ontological Argument, the Cosmo¬ 
logical Argument, the Argument from the Eternal Truths, and 
the Argument from the Pre-established Harmony. 

107. The Ontological Argument, which Des Cartes had 
adapted from Anselm, is not much used by Leibniz, and is, in 
the Cartesian form, severely criticized by him. At the same 
time, it and the ai’gument ^m the eternal truths alone start 
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from necessary premisses, and alone, therefore, are formally 
capable of bringing out a necessary result. And it is, of 
course, quite essential to show that God's existence is a neces¬ 
sary truth. Moreover, if this he true, the Ontological Argu¬ 
ment must he substantially correct. For if it is self-contra¬ 
dictory to suppose that God does not exist, it follows that his 
existence is of his essence, and consequently, that his existence 
can be inferred from his essence. And this is precisely what 
the Ontological Argument attempts. Accordingly Leibniz is 
careful not wholly to reject it. 

The Ontological Argument may be put in many ways. In 
its original foi-m, it states that God has all perfections, and 
existence is among perfections—that is, the good is better if it 
exists than if it does not exist. Consequently existence is of 
God's essence; to suppose that the most perfect Being does not 
exist, is self-contradictory. Again God may be defined, without 
reference to the Good, as the most real Being, or the sum of all 
reality, and then equally it follows from his essence that he 
exists. To these arguments Leibniz objected that they do not 
prove the idea of God to be a possible idea. They prove, he 
admits, what is true only of God, that if he be possible he 
exists ie.g. G. v. 419 (N. E. 604); G. vi. 614 (D. 224; L. 242)]. 
This objection had been already made to Des Cartes, and 
replied to in the answers to the second objections to his Medi¬ 
tations'. Leibniz showed, without difficulty, that the idea of 
Gk>d is possible. His possibility follows A posteriori from the 
existence of contingent things; for necessary being is being of 
itself, and if this were not possible, no being would be possible 
[G. IV. 406 (D. 137)]. But this line of aigument belongs 
rather to the cosmological proof. God's possibility follows 
A priori from his having no limitations, no negation, and there¬ 
fore no contradiction [G. vi. 614 (D. 224; L. 242)]. This 
argument is well stated in the paper which Leibniz submitted 
to Spinoza at the Hague in 1676, with the title, "That the 
most perfect Being exists*.” The contents of this paper, in 
spite of its early date, are in complete harmony with his later 

^ See Oewrre* de Des Cartea, ed. Goario, Vol. x. pp. 407, 440 ff. 

* G. TO. 261 (N. E. 714). Also Stein, Leibnig u. Spinoza, Beilage u Of. 
Beilage vii., Jan. 1678. 
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philosophy. He undertakes to prove, from premisses which 
he always accepted, that God is possible^ and then uses the 
Ontological Argument to show that God is actual. Thus he 
prefaces the Ontological Argument by exactly the reasoning 
which he always held to be required. 

108. The argument is as follows. Every quality which is 
simple or absolute, positive and indefinable, and expresses its 
object without limits, is a perfection. All such qualities can be 
predicates of one and the same subject. For let us assume that 
two of them, A and B, are incompatible. Their incompatibility, 
Leibniz says, cannot be proved without resolving them, other¬ 
wise their nature would not enter into the reasoning. But 
both are irresolvable. Nor can their incompatibility, Leibniz 
thinks, be known per ae. Hence, A and B are not incompatible, 
and such a subject is possible. And since existence is a per¬ 
fection, such a subject exists. 

This reasoning is certainly valid, in so far as it proves that 
God, so defined, is not self-contradictory; and with the analytic 
theory of necessary judgments, this is all that is required to 
prove him possible. The interesting point, however, is the 
Ontological Argument itself, which is involved in saying that 
since existence is a perfection, God exists. This depends upon 
Fegaixling existence as a predicate, which Leibniz does [G. v. 
339 (N. E. 401)]. But he recognizes, as regards finite things, 
a great difference between existence mid ail other predicates. 
Existential judgments alone are not analytic. In any proposi¬ 
tion in which the predicate is not existence, the predicate is 
contained in the subject; but when the predicate is existence, 
it is not so contained, except in the one case of God. Leibniz 
would have admitted, what Eant urged, that a hundred thalers 
which I merely imagine are exactly like a hundred thalers 
which really exist; for this is involved in the synthetic nature 
of assertions of existence. If this were not the case, the notion 
of a hundred actual thalers would be different from that of a 
hundred possible thalers; existence would be contained in the 
notion, and the existential judgpnent would be analytic. But 
Lieibniz ought not to have held existence to be a predicate at 
all, since two subjects, one of which has a given predicate, 
while the other does not have it, cannot possibly be exactly 
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alike. Ho ought, therefore, to have arrived at Kant’s position, 
that existence is not a predicate, and that God’s non-existence 
cannot be sclf-contradictory\ He endeavoured, instead, to 
bridge the gulf between contingent and necessary truths, i.e. 
between such as are existential and such as are not so, by 
means of the necessary existence of God. This attempt is at 
the bottom of all his arguments, and is especially obvious in the 
case of the cosmological argument, which wo must now examine. 

109. The cosmological argument is, at fimt sight, more 
plausible than the ontological argument, but it is less philo¬ 
sophical, and derives its superior plausibility only from conceal¬ 
ing its implications. It has a formal vice, in that it starts from 
finite existence as its datum, and admitting this to be con¬ 
tingent, it proceeds to infer an existent which is not contingent. 
But as the premiss is contingent, the conclusion also must be 
contingent. This is only to be avoided by pointing out that 
the argument is analytic, that it proceeds from a complex 
proposition to one which is logically presupposed in it, and that 
necessary truths may be involved in those that are contingent. 
But such a pi'occdure is not properly a proof of the presupposi¬ 
tion. If a judgment A presupposes another B, then, no doubt, 
if A. is true, B is true. But it is impossible that there should 
be valid grounds for admitting A, which are not also grounds 
for admitting B. In Euclid, for example, if you admit the 
propositions, ypu must admit the axioms; but it would be 
absurd to give this as a reason for admitting the axioms. Such 
an argument is at best ad /lominsm, when your opponent is a 
poor reasoner. If people ore willing to admit finite existence, 
then you force them to admit God’s existence; but if they ask 
a reason why they should admit finite existence, the only 
grounds, if the cosmological argument be valid, are such as 
lead first to the existence of God; such grounds, however, if 
they exist, are only to be found in the ontological argument; 
and this Leibniz virtually admits by calling this proof an argu¬ 
ment d posteriori [G. Vl. 614 (D. 224; L. 242)]. 

1 ‘'Being is evidently not a real predicate, i.e, a conception of aometlung, 
whi<di oonld be added to the conception of a thing. It is merely the poeiting of 
a thing, or of certain determinations, in itself” (Reins Verntmftf ed. SEart. 
p. 409). 
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The cosmological argument, as Leibniz states it, is briefly 
as follows. The present world is necessary hypothetically, but 
not absolutely. Since it is what it is, it follows that it will be 
what it will be. But causality, which connects one state of the 
world with the next, never shows why there is any world at 
all. Even if we suppose the eternity of the world, we cannot 
escape the necessity for some reason of the whole series; 
though each state follows from the preceding, we never get a 
sufficient reason why there are any states at all. Hence there 
must be some extramundane reason of thing^. The whole 
collection of finite existents is contingent, and therefore 
demands a sufficient reason; but this cannot be found within 
the series, since every term is contingent, and itself requires a 
sufficient reason. Hence the sufficient reason of all contingents 
must be itself not contingent, but metaphysically necessary. 
Moreover the reason of the existing can only be derived firom 
the existing. Hence the metaphysically necessary sufficient 
reason of all contingents must be a necessary existent, t.s. a 
Being whose essence involves existence; and this can only be 
God [G. VII. 802 (D. 100; L. 337)]. 

110. This aigument is open to attack on the ground that, 
if the reason of an existent can only be some other existent, 
then the ontological aigument cannot be valid. **Fot in 
eternal things it must be understood that, even if there were 
no cause, there is a reason, which, in perduring things, is 
necessity itself or essence” (ib.). Thus it is only the reason 
of a omdingmt existent that must be an existent. But this 
can only be on the ground that the reason of the contingent 
must be one that inclines, but does not necessitate, which is, 
indeed, of the very essence of contingency. Accordingly, when 
God’s necessary existence has been obtained, the world of con¬ 
tingents must not follow from it necessarily. It follows that 
God’s volitions must be contingent, for they necessarily attain 
their effects, and if these effects are to be contingent it can 
only be, therefore, because the volitions are contingent. The 
volitions themsolves, therefore, require a sufficient reason, 
which inclines but does not necessitate. This is found in God's 
goodness. It is held that Gfod is free to do evil, but does not 
do BO [G. VI. 386 (D. 203); G. viL 409 (D. 274)]. But God’s 
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goodness itself must be supposed necessary (cf. p. 39 supra). 
Thus the contingency of existential propositions rests ulti¬ 
mately upon the assertion that God does not necessarily do 
good (G. IV. 438). Gk>d's good actions, in fact, have to be 
conceived as a collection of particular existents, each having a 
sufficient reason in his goodness. Or else we may place their 
sufficient reason in his wisdom, namely in his knowledge of 
the good, which is a knowledge of necessary propositions. 
Gh>d’s goodness, Leibniz says, led him to desire to create the 
good, his wisdom showed him the best possible, and his power 
enabled him to create it (G. vi. 167). 

But to return to the cosmological argument. By saying 
that the whole world of contingents is still contingent, and 
must have a reason in some metaphysically neoessary Being 
other than itself, Leibniz endeavours to exclude the pantheism 
which lurks in all arguments for God. He might equally well 
have said that every finite existent is conditioned by some 
other existent, but the whole series of existents cannot be con¬ 
ditioned by any existent. It would follow that its sufficient 
reason was not an existent, and therefore that the sum total of 
existence is metaphysically necessary. This form of argument 
would, however, have landed him in Spinozism. It is very 
analogous to the form used by Mr Bradley, and it really under¬ 
lies Leibniz’s argument. Its validity is indisputable if the 
existential theory of judgment be admitted. To maintain that 
there is no truth is self-contradictory, for if our contention were 
itself true, there would be truth. If, then, all truth consists in 
propositions about what exists, it is self-contradictory to main¬ 
tain that nothing exists. Thus the existence of something is 
metaphysically necessary. This argument, which is set forth 
at length in Book I., Chaps, ii.—iv. of Mr Bradley’s I^ogic, 
partakes of both the Ontological and Cosmological arguments. 
It also suggests Leibniz’s proof from the Btemal Truths, from 
which we shall discover the sense in which he held the existen¬ 
tial theory of judgments. 

111. W^e have seen that Leibniz held the eternal truths 
to be one and all hypothetical. They do not assert the exist¬ 
ence of their subjects. The possible is wider than the actual, 
and all the possible worlds can only be described by eternal 
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truths. But this view, which seems to me thoroughly sound 
alarms Leibniz. It may bo objected, he thinks, that possibilities 
or essences prior to existence are fictions. To this he replies, 
that they are not fictions, but must bo sought in the mind of 
God, along with the eternal truths. The existence of the actual 
series of things, he continues shows his assertion to be not 
gratuitous; for tho reason of the series is not to be found 
within it, but must be sought in metaphysical necessities or 
eternal truths, while at the same time the reason of a con¬ 
tingent existent must itself exist. Therefore the eternal truths 
must have their existence in an absolutely or motaphysically 
necessary Being, ie. in God [G. vii. 305 (D. 103, L. 34.S)]. 
Thus confused ideas are those which represent the universe, 
while distinct ideas, from which necessary truths are derived, 
are a representation of God (N. E. 109; G. v. 99). And God’s 
understanding is described as the region of the eternal truths 
(G. VI. 115 ; G. VII. 311). In God those things which otherwise 
would be imaginary are realized [G vii. 305 (D. 103; L. 343)]. 
Thus relations derive their reality from the supreme reason 
(G. V. 210; N. E. 235), ie. from the fact that they exist in the 
divine mind. God, according to Leibniz, sees not only indi¬ 
vidual monads and their various states, but also the relations 
between monads, and in this consists the reality of lelations^ 
Thus in the case of relations, and of eternal truths generally, 
eeee is perdpi. But the perception must bo Gk>d’a perception, 
and this, after all, has an object, though an internal one [G. vi. 
614 (D, 225; L. 243)]. Thus our knowledge of the eternal 
truths becomes a knowledge of God, since these truths ore 
of God B nature. And this is why rational spirits, which 
know eternal truths, are said to mirror not only the universe 
of creatures, but also God. 

112. This argument I can only describe as scandalous. In 
the first place it confuses God’s knowledge with the truths 
which God knows——a confusion which, in other places, Leibniz 
quite clearly exposes. Essences,” he says, *' can, in a certain 

way, be conceived of without Gk>d..And the very essence of 

God embraces all other essences to such a degree that Ghxi 
cannot be perfectly conceived without them” (D. 175; F. de O. 

^ A38. Of. also Monetdohogyt § 48. 
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24). And again: " It can no more be said that God and the 
things known by God arc one and the same thing, than that the 
mind and the things perceived by the mind are the same” 
(D. 177; F. de C. 34). This last passage is an argument against 
Spinoza, and doubtless has only existents in view. But if truths 
can be the same as the knowledge of them, why may not this be 
so when the ti*uths are existential ? And the former passage 
cannot be thus disposed of, since it deals explicitly with essences, 
and points out the true argument, namely that God cannot be 
conceived of without essences. Moreover, as I have alreod}' 
suggested, God's existence itself, since it is proved, has a 
ground; and this ground cannot be identified with God’s know¬ 
ledge of it. The eternal truths, Leibniz strongly urges, do 
not depend, as Des Cartes had held, upon God’s will. For this 
there are many reasons. In the first place, God’s will depends 
upon a sufficient reason, which must always be bis perception 
of the good. But this can only be a moti\e to God’s choice, if 
the good itself is independent of such choice. God could have 
no motive in deciding what was to be decreed good, unless one 
possible decree was better than another, and thus we get into 
a vicious circle*. Moreover God’s existence is among eternal 
truths, and who would dare, Leibniz asks triumphantly, to 
declare that God’s existence is due to his will (G. vii. 310—1)? 
But who would dare, we may retort, to say that God’s existence 
depends upon his understanding ? Would any one maintain 
that the reason of God's existence is his knowledge of it ? If 
this were the case, proofs of the existence of God ought first to 
prove that God knows of it, and thence deduce that what he 
knows, i.e. his own existence, is true. But it must be obvious 
that his existence does not depend upon his knowledge of it. 
Nor can it be maintained that the two are identical, for his 
knowledge comprises many other propositions, and he contains, 
besides knowledge, the attributes of Goodness and Power. 
Thus his existence cannot be synonymous with his knowledge 
of it. And the same is evident, on reflection, concerning all 
other truths. Leibniz maintains that God’s view is veritable, 
that what he knows is true G. iv. 439); and he evidently 
regards this statement as not tautological. But if truth means 

* O. YU. 865 (P. 244), 879; iv. 844. 
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what God knows, the statement that God’s view is veritable is 
equivalent to the statement that he knows what he knowa 
Moreover, God’s existence is deduced from the Law of Contra¬ 
diction, to which it is therefore subsequent. Hence we cannot, 
without a vicious circle, maintain that this law is only due to 
God’s knowledge of it. Again, without the law of identity or 
contradiction, as Leibniz truly says [G. v. 14 (D. 94; N. E. 14)], 
there would be no difference between truth and falsehood 
Therefore, without this law, it could not be true, rather than 
false, that God exists. Hence, though God’s existence may 
depend upon the law of contradiction, this law cannot in turn 
depend upon God’s existence. Finally, consider the very mean¬ 
ing of the word proposition. Leibniz has to maintain that 
eternal truths exist in the mind of God [G. vi. 230; vii. .305 
(D. 103; L. 343)]. Thus we cannot say that Qod is subjected 
to eternal truths, for they form part of his very nature, to wit 
his understanding. But again Leibniz speaks of them as the 
internal olject of his understanding [G. vi. 614 (D. 225; L. 
243)], thus suggesting by the word object, what the word 
intemai is intended to deny, that the truths are something 
different from the knowledge of them. And this, if we consider, 
is obvioua For how can an eternal truth exist ? The Law of 
Contradiction, or the proposition that two and two arc four, or 
the truths of Geometry—^these, we are told, exist in the mind 
of God. But it must surely be evident, if we consider the 
matter, that these truths are wholly incapable of existence, 
that what exists is only the knowledge of them. It can scarcely 
be maintained that in studying Euclid we are studying God’s 
Psychology. If, to mend matters, we were to say that truths 
actually constitute God’s understanding, and if this is what 
makes them true, then, since we must always distinguish 
between a proposition and the knowledge of it, the impious con- 
se^l^uence fbllows^that God can have no knowledge. Truths a,re 
God’s states of mind, and we know these truths; but God cannot 
know them, since knowledge is distinct from what is known'. 

' This objection ie nxged by Iieibniz himself, in a paper written probably 
about 1680, against Des CSartes. “The God of Des Cartes,” he Bays, **haB 
neither will nor understanding, since, aooording to Des Cartes, he has not the 
good for the object of his will, nor the true for the object of hj* understanding” 
(G. iv. 299). 
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AnH generally if a truth be something existing in some 
mind, then that mind, and another which knows the truth, 
cannot be aware of the same truth. If we once admit that 
there is one and only one Law of Contradiction, which is 
the same whoever knows it, then the law itself is something 
distinct from all knowledge, and cannot logically depend upon 
Qod's mind. Unless truth be distinct from God’s knowledge, 
there is nothing for God to know. God’s understanding is 
constituted by knowledge of the eternal truths, and if these in 
turn are constituted by his knowledge, there is no way for his 
knowledge to begin, and no reason why it should know the 
propositions it does know rather than other propositions. Thus 
the eternal truths must be true apart from God’s knowledge, 
and cannot therefore be used to prove his existence. Leibniz 
seems, in fact, never to have made up his mind as to whether 
God's understanding is a collection of truths, or the knowledge 
of this collection. The former alternative would hav^e led to a 
God almost exactly like Spinoza’s, but would have left no place 
for God’s will. The latter should have left the truth of what 
God knows independent of his knowledge, and therefore not a 
ground for inferring the existence of the knowledge or of the 
Knower. 

113. We have now seen the fallacies involved in Leibniz’s 
deduction of God from the eternal truths. I wish to reinforce 
the above arguments by some general remarks on truth and 
knowledge, suggested by that proof. 

It is a view commonly held that, as Leibniz puts it, the 
eternal truths would not subsist if there were no understanding, 
not even God’s (G. vi. 226. Cf. Spinoza, Ethics^ il. 7, Schol.). 
This view has been encouraged by Kant’s notion that d priori 
truths are in some way the work of the mind, and has been 
exalted by Hegelianism into a first principle. Since it is self- 
contradictoiy to deny all truth, it has thus become self-contra> 
dictory to deny all knowledge. And since, on this view, 
nothing can be true without being known, it has become neces¬ 
sary to postulate either a personal God, or a kind of pantheistic 
universal Mind firom whose nature truths perpetually Bow or 
emanate. What 1 wish to point out is, that Leibniz’s proof of 
God is merely a theological form of this argument, and that 
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everything that I urged against Leibniz applies equally against 
all who make truth dependent upon knowledge It is to be 
remembered, in this connection, that knowledge is a complex 
conception, compounded of truth and belief. Belief, as a 
psychical phenomenon, is just the same when the proposition 
believed is false as when it is true. The iirst difficulty en¬ 
countered by the view I am discussing is, therefore, the distinc¬ 
tion between true and false belief, between knowledge and 
error. The second difficulty is analogous to the difficulty of 
supposing the truth that God exists to be dependent upon 
God’s knowledge of this truth. Is the praposition, that truth 
depends upon knowledge, itself true or false ? If false, the 
position collapses. If true, how can it be itself dependent 
upon knowledge ^ To make it thus dependent is to incur a 
vicious circle; to make it not dependent, is again to abandon 
the position. A thii-d difficulty is, that knowledge is not a 
simple idea, and the propositions defining it must be prior to 
the proposition that knowledge exists. 

The position rests on the same basis as the cosmological 
argument. This depends upon the existential theory of judg¬ 
ment, the theory, namely, that all truth consists in describing 
what exists. The dependence of truth upon knowledge is really 
a particular case of the existential theory of propositions, and 
like that theory, involves the gross assumption that what does 
not exist is nothing, or even meaningless. For truth is evi¬ 
dently something, and must, on this theory, be connected with 
existence. Now knowledge (perhaps) exists, and therefore it is 
convenient to make truth a property of knowledge. Thus the 
proposition, that a given propofdtion is true, is reduced to the 
proposition that it is known, and thus becomes existential 
Hence Leibniz is right in connecting very closely the cosmo¬ 
logical argument and the argument from the eternal truths 
\e.g. G. VII. 302—6 (D. 100—103; L. 337—343)]. But he is 
mistaken, at least so it seems to me, in holding that truth de¬ 
pends upon existence. And for one who held the possible to be 
wider than the actual, this theory is quite peculiarly untenable. 

The inconsistencies, in which Leibniz is involved by the 
belief in God, are so many and various that it would take long 
to develop them all. The one which I have just mentioned is, 
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however, among the most important. The view that the actual 
is not coextensive with the possible is, as we have seen, quite 
essential to Leibniz’s doctrine of contingency and freedom, as 
well as to his solution of the problem of evil. This view is 
denied bj* the existential theory of judgments, upon which two 
of Leibniz’s proofs of Ood depend. If every proposition ascribes 
a predicate to some existent, then we cannot maintain, as an 
ultimate truth, that the non-existent is possible. We only 
mean by this that God, or some one else, believes it zo be 
possible, and we must hold, if we are logical, that this belief is 
erroneous. Thus Leibniz falls, by his introduction of God, into 
a Spinozistic necessity: only the actual is possible, the non¬ 
existent is impossible, and the ground for contingency has 
disappeared. 

Another aspect of Spinozism is also inevitable, if God be 
conceived as having any influence on the monads. This is the 
belief in only one substance. Before developing this inconsist¬ 
ency, however, it will be well to examine the proof which was 
Leibniz’s favourite, the proof which he himself invented, that, 
namely, from the pre-established harmony. 

114. The proof from the pre-established harmony is a 
particular form of the so-called physico-theological proof, other¬ 
wise known as the argument from design. This is the argument 
of the Bridgewater Treatises, and of popular theology generally. 
Being more palpably inadequate than any of the others, it has 
acquired a popularity which they have never enjoyed. The 
world is so well constructed, we are told, that it must have had 
a highly skilful Architect. In Leibniz’s form, the argument 
states that the harmony of all the monads can only hav'e arisen 
from a common cause [e.g. G. iv. 486 (D. 79; L. 316)]. That 
they should all exactly synchronize, can only be explained by a 
Creator who pre-determined their synchronism. Let us see 
what this theory involves. 

There are, roughly speaking, two functions which a Chris¬ 
tian God has to fulfil. He has to be a Providence and a 
Creator. Leibniz merged the first of these functions in the 
seconds though he often denied that he had done so. God, he 


^ See Arnanld'a objectioiis, G, n. 16. 
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says, is the soul’s immediate external object, and is able to act 
directly on the soul, though apparently he very seldom does so 
[G. V. 99 (N. E. 109)]. This is a sense in which Leibniz agrees 
to Malebranche’s doctrine, that we see all things in God [G. vi. 
578 (D. 189)]. But it is better to do away entirely with the 
immediate operation of God on the world, which is plainly 
inconsistent with Leibniz’s logic. All the grounds against the 
interaction of substances are, as we saw, grounds giving meta¬ 
physical necessity, and therefore applying equally against GUmI’b 
action on the world. We will therefore suppose that God is 
the Creator, and that his Providence is shown only in creating 
the best possible world. 

Whenever Leibniz is not thinking of theological objections, 
he regards God’s action on the world as entirely limited to 
creation. God’s goodness, he says, led him to desire to create 
the good, his wisdom showed him the best possible, and his 
power enabled him to create it (G. vi. 167). God’s wisdom and 
goodness correspond, roughly speaking, to knowledge and voli¬ 
tion in us, but his power is a peculiar attribute, to which crea¬ 
tures have nothing parallels God’s wisdom consists of bis 
knowledge of all truths, necessary and contingent alike. In so 
&r as truths are necessary, his knowledge of them, which consti¬ 
tutes his understanding, is prior to volitions j for his 
volitions are determined by his knowledge of the good, and all 
true propositions about the good are necessary trutha T.ftihifi'ig 
perceived (s.p. G. iv. 344) that God’s volitions could not signifi¬ 
cantly be called good, unless the good was independent of tVtATw, 
though he did not see that Gk>d*s thoughts could not be aignifi - 
cantly called totss, unless the truth was independent of them* 
Thus wisdom and goodness concur in creating a good world, 
since wisdom is required to know that it is good. But power 
is required for the creation of it, not for determining its nature. 
And here Xieibniz seems to be guarded against innnnsrisi t.f u'n^ ^y by 
the theory of contingent judgments. Every existential propo¬ 
sition not concerned with God is contingent, and thus, though 
God cannot, without positive contradiction, be supposed to 
afiect the nature of any one substance, yet he may, without 


1 a. TX. G16 (D. 826; Ii. 244—6). But oontiart G. zv. 616 (D. 186). 
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contradiction, be supposed to cause the esdst&nce of that sub> 
stance. This is the sense in which the pre-established harmony 
is due to Qod. Qod chose to create monads which harmonized, 
and thougfh the harmony arises from their natures, the eanstence 
of monads having such natures is due to God’s power. 

115. Concerning this argument, we may observe that, if 
the cosmological proof be sound, the present proof is super¬ 
fluous. If God’s existence can be inferred from any finite 
existence, the particular nature of what exists is irrelevant, or 
is useful at most, for a subsequent empirical proof that God is 
good. Moreover, with Lieibniz’s conception of substance, there 
is much diflSculty in the idea of creaMng a substance. Here he 
&lls into inconsistency with the ontological argument, to which 
1 must now return. 

If existence can be of GUkI’s essence—and it is necessary to 
the ontological proof that it should be so—then existence is a 
predicate of God. But if existence is a predicate of God, then 
it is a predicate. Hence, when we say anything exists, exist¬ 
ence is a predicate of this existent. So far, Leibniz would 
admit the argument [G. V. 339 (N. £. p. 401)]. But if existence 
be a predicate, then it is part of the nature of a substance, and 
a substance, by being created, acquires a new predicate. Hence 
the spemal position of existence, as a contingent and synthetic 
predicate, falls to the ground. If all substances always contain 
all their predicates, then all substances always contain or do 
not contain the predicate existence, and God must be as power¬ 
less over this predicate as over any other. To add the predi¬ 
cate eaiislence must be metaphysically impossible. Thus either 
creation is self-contradictory, or, if existence is not a predicate, 
the ontological argument is unsound. But the other argu¬ 
ments, as Elant pointed out, all depend upon this arguments 
Hence if we accept it, we must regard God as the only 
substance, as an immanent pantheistic Gk)d incapable of crea¬ 
tion ; or, if we reject it, we must admit that all monads exist 
necessarily, and are not dependent upon any outside cause. 
This is why I said (§ 106) that monism must be pantheistic, and 
monadism must be atheistic. And so it happens that Leibniz, 


^ Relne Kemum/it, ed. Hartensiein, 1867, pp. 414, 427. 
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whenever he treats God at all seriously, falls involuntarily into a 
Spinozistic pantheism. 

116. Some of these pantheistic consequences are worth 
noting. “ Everything is in God,*’ Leibniz says, “ as place is in 
that which is placed” (D. 178; F. de C. 38). Now place, in 
his system, is a mere attribute of what is placed; therefore 
things should be mere attributes of God. “ God alone.” we 
are told in the Monadology, ‘*is.the original simple sub¬ 

stance, of which all created or derivative monads are products, 
born, so to speak, from moment to moment by continual fi¬ 
gurations of the Deity ” [G. vi. 614 (D. 225; L 243)]. The 
following passage of the Discours de Mitaphysique might almost 
have been written by Spinoza. " Created substances depend on 
God, who conserves them, and even produces them continually 
by a kind of emanation, as we produce our thoughts. For 

God.views all aspects of the world in all possible ways; 

the result of each view of the universe, as if seen fmm a certain 
place, is a substance expressing the universe conformably to 
this point of view, if God sees fit to make his thought effective 
and produce this substance. And since God’s view is always 
veritable, our perceptions are so too; it is our judgments, 
which are from us, that deceive us ” (G. IV. 439). One wonders 
what change is made when God makes his thought effective*.” 
It would seem that the sum of all substances must be indis¬ 
cernible from God, and therefore identical with him—^the very 
creed of pantheism*. Leibniz once approaches very near to 
the doctrine that all determination is negation, though he 
seems unaware that this ought to lead him to Spinozism. The 

1 Contrast tbe following passage in the same work (Q. it. 453): "I am not, 
however, of the opinion of some able philosophers, who seem to maintain that 
OUT ideas themselves are in God, and not at all in ns. Tliis comes, in my 
opinion, horn their not yet having snfficiently considered what we have just 
explained here concerning substances, nor all the extent and independence of 
jur soul, which causes it to contain all that happens to it, and to express God 
and with him all possible and actual beings, as an effect exprebses its cause. 
Also it IS an inoonoeivable thing that I should think by tbe ideas of another.” 

* It is true lieibuiz assures us on the next page that God sees the universe 
not only as eieated substances see it, but also quite differently. But this still 
leaves all created substances indiscernible ttom a part of Gtod—a view no less 
pantheistic than the other. 
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argument is as to the necessity of a primitive force in each 
monad, of which the derivative force is a modification. Without 
primitive entelechies, he says, “ there would be modifications 
without anything substantial to be modified; for what is merely 
passive could not have active modifications; since modification, 
far from adding any perfection, can only be a variable restric¬ 
tion or livdtatioin, and consequently cannot exceed the per¬ 
fection of the subject” (Q. ill. 67). (My italics). Leibniz even 
confesses (^G. ii. 232) that his assertion of many substances is 
rather arbitrary. “ If the notion of substance in its generic 
definition,” he says, “ is only applicable to the simplest or 
primitive substance, this alone will be substance. And it is 
in your power,” he continues, “ so to take the word substance, 
that God alone shall be substance, and other substances shall 
bo called otherwise. But I prefer to seek a notion which fits 
other things, and agrees with common usage, according to 
which you, he, and I are deemed substances. You will not 
deny that this is legitimate, and, if it succeeds, useful.” 

It is thus evident how wide a gulf, when God is being 
considered, there is between God, the primitive substance, mid 
the monads or created substances. But when Leibniz is occu¬ 
pied with the monads, God has to be debased from the high 
position which pantheism gives him, and twice, at least, he is 
spoken of as one among monads (G. iii. 636; vii. 502). These 
two passages should, I think, be regarded as slips. The usual 
expressions for God are simple primitive substance, or primi¬ 
tive unity. In the two passages where God is called a monad, 
this does not occur very directly. In one, we are told that 
**monads, except the primitive one, are subject to passions” 
(G. III. 636). The other is more direct. "The monad or 
simple substance contains in its generic definition perception 
and appetitiun, and is either the primitive one or God, in which 
is the ultimate reason of things, or is derivative, i.e. a created 
monad” (G. vii. 502). That these two passages are to be 
regarded as slips seems likely if only because (so far as I know) 
there are no others. This is rendered still more probable by 
the fact that the traditional expression monos monadum, so fixr 
as I can discover, occurs nowhere. It was used by Bruno, from 
whom it used to be thought that Leibniz got the word monad. 
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This fact seems to have led Hegel' to suppose that Leibniz also 
used the phrase, and subsequent writers, with the exception of 
Erdmann (v. Qesi^ichte, Vol. ii. 2, p. 62), seem to have rashly 
assumed that Hegel had some authority for the supposition. 
Thus it is better not to regard Leibniz’s God as one among 
monads, especially as the monads form a continuous series, and 
evidently there cannot be one differing infinitely little from 
God. 

We may now sum up the inconsistencies into which Leibniz 
is led by his theology. The ontological argument, which is alone 
capable of proving that God’s existence is a necessary truth, is 
incompatible with the unique position which, where finite 
things are concerned, is assigned to existence. Leibniz’s phi¬ 
losophy of the finite and the contingent, if it be valid, involves 
Kant’s position, that existence adds nothing to the nature of 
what exists, %.e. that existence is not merely one among predi¬ 
cates. If this be BO, existence cannot form part of any essence, 
and the ontological argument falls. The cosmological argument 
depends upon the existential theory of judgment, which is 
inconsistent with Leibniz’s separation of the possible and the 
actual. For his theory of contingency, it is essential that 
something non-existent should be possible; and this is not an 
existential judgment. The proof by means of the eternal 
truths supposes that the truth of propositions results from their 
being believed—a view which is in itself wholly false, and 
which, further, renders it quite arbitrary what propositions 
God is to believe. It also depends upon the existential theory 
of judgment, since its basis is, that truth, being as such non¬ 
existent, is nothing per se, but must be a mere property of 
true beliefs—a view whose circularity is self-evident. The 
argument from the pre-established harmony, again, involves 
a Creator, and the ci’eation of substances is only possible if 
existence be not a predicate. But in that case, God’s existence 
cannot be an analytic proposition, and must, on Leibniz’s logic, 
be contingent. The ontological argument will be unsound, and 

^ E.g. in his history of philosophy, Werhe, Vol. xvx. pp. 418, 423. Also in 
the smaller liOgio, Werke, Vol. v. p. 865; Wallace's Translationf p. 334. 
Leibnis in all probability derived the word monad from his friend van Helmont. 
See Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza. 
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Qod’s existence itself, being contingent, must have a sufficient 
reason which inclines without necessitating. But if this be 
required, we might just as well admit the preestablished 
harmony as an ultimate fact, since the assumption of God’s 
existence is insufficient for its explanation. 

117. A few words seem needed as to God’s goodness. 
Most philosophers seem to suppose that, if they can establish 
God’s existence, his goodness necessarily' follows. Accordingly, 
though Leibniz does, iii certain passages, give some argument 
for what, in a metaphysical sense, may be called God’s perfec¬ 
tion^ he nowhere takes the trouble to prove his goodness. In 
the argument submitted to Spinoza, we saw that a perfection is 
defined as any quality which is simple and absolute, positive and 
indefinable, and expresses its object without limits (G. vii. 261). 
Leibniz seems to have adhered to this definition of a perfection. 
Thus he says in the Monadology [§§ 40, 41 ; G vi. 613 (D. 223: 
L. 230)]: "We may judge also that this supreme substance, 
which is unique, universal and necessary, having nothing out¬ 
side of itself which is independent of it, and being a simple 
consequence of possible being, must be incapable of limits, and 
must contain just as much reality as possible. Whence it 
follovra, that God is absolutely perfect, perfection being nothing 
but the magnitude of positive reality sti'ictly understood, setting 
aside the limits or boundaries in things which have them. 
And where there are no boundaries, that is to say, in God, 
perfection is absolutely infinite*.” But perfection understood 
in this sense, though it does appear to involve God’s infinite 
goodness, involves equally, except on a purely privative view of 
evil, his infinite badness. To escape this, Leibniz, like most 
optimists, asserts that evil is a limitation. God, he says, is 
infinite, the Devil is limited; good advances ad injinitiim, evil 
has bounds [G. vi. 378 (D. 196)]. Thus God’s perfection in¬ 
volves infinite goodness, but not infinite badness. If Leibniz 

^ This seems also Lieibniz’s ethical sense of perfectiozi. Cf. O. th. SOS 
JD, 101; Ij- 840): Among the infinite combinations of possibles and possible 
series, that one exists by which the most of essence or of possibility is brought 
into existence.** Also G. vii. 305 (D. 103; Ii. 342). But the two are distinguished 
on the next page^ where moral perfection appears as a species of mptajdiysical 
perfection. 
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had admitted badness to be a positive predicate^ he could not 
have retained his definition of God, or his doctrine of analytic 
judgments. For good and bad would then have heen not 
mutually contradictory, but yet obviously incompatible as pre¬ 
dicates of God. Accordingly he asserted—though without 
arguments of any kind—that badness is essentially hnite. But 
this brings me to his Ethics, with the discussion of which this 
work will come to an end. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

LEIBNIZ’S ETHICS. 

118. In the last chapter vre saw that God’s goodness is 
the metaphysically necessary sufficient reason of God’s good 
acts, which are contingent, and indeed the ultimate contingents 
from which all others flow. This brought us to the threshold 
of liCibniz’s Ethics, in which, more even than in his doctrine of 
God, all the difficulties and inconsistencies of his system cul¬ 
minate. By the emphasis which he laid on final cau'^es, he 
gave Ethics very great importance in his philosophy. And 
yet he appears to have bestowed but the smallest part of 
his thought on the meaning and nature of the good. His 
Ethics is a mass of inconsistencies, due partly to iudifference, 
partly to deference for Christian moralists. Though I shall 
treat the subject briefly, I shall give it quite as large a space, 
proportionally, as it seems to have occupied in Leibniz’s 
meditations. 

There are throe separate questions, which 1 shall have to 
treat o£ The first two are psychological, and the last only 
is properly ethical. These are (1) the doctrine of freedom and 
determination, (2) the psychology of volition, (3) the nature 
of the good. 

(1) The doctrine, by which Leibniz sought to reconcile 
fiiee will with his thorough-going determinism, depends wholly 
upon contingency the activity of substances. Freedom, 

as Leibniz points out, is a very ambiguous term. 

“Freedom of will,” he says, “is...understood in two diflerent 
senses. The first is when it is opposed to the imperfection 
or slavery' of tlia spirit, which is a coercion or constraint, but 
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internal like that arising from the passions. The other sense 
is used when freedom is opposed to necessity.” In the first 
sense, “ Qod alone is perfectly fine, and created spirits are so, 
only in proportion as they are superior to their passions. 
And this iieedona properly concerns our understanding. But 
the freedom of spirit, opposed to necessity, concerns the bare 
will, and in so far as it is distinguished from the under¬ 
standing. This is what is called free-will, and it consists in 
this, that we hold that the strongest reasons or impressions, 
which the understanding presents to the will, do not prevent 
the act of the will from being contingent, and do not give it 
a necessity which is absolute, and so to speak, metaphysical 

Of these two senses, the first corresponds to the distinction 
of activity and passivity. The will is free in so far as we are 
active, i.e. determined by distinct ideas; Qod alone, who has 
only distinct ideas, is perfectly free. And thus this sense is 
connected with the understanding \ The other is the sense 
which is relevant in the free-will controversy, and the one 
which must be examined now. 

Leibniz recognized—as every careful philosopher should— 
that all psychical events have their causes, just as physical 
events have, and that prediction is as possible, theoretically, 
in the one case as in the other. To this he was committed 
by his whole philosophy, and especially by the pre-established 
harmony. He points out that the future must be determined, 
since any proposition about it must be already true or false 
(G. VI. 123). And with this, if he had not been resolved to 
rescue free will, he might have been content. The whole 
doctrine of contingency might have been dropped with ad¬ 
vantage. But that would have led to a Spinozistic necessity, 
and have contradicted Christian dogma Accordingly he held 
—as the connection of the analytic and the necessary also led 
him to hold—that all existential propositions and all causal 
connections are contingent, and that consequently, though 
volitions have invariable causes, they do not follow neces¬ 
sarily from those causes’. He rejected entirely the liberty of 


^ N. E. pp. 179—^180; G. v. 160—1, Bk. xi. Chap. xzi. 

’ Cf. G. vxi. 109—110, for farther developments as to freedom in this sensa 
* Cr. G. V. 16S—1 (N. E. 183). 
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in diff erence—the doctrine that the will may be uncaused—and 
even held this to be self-contradictory \ For it is necessary 
that every event should have a cause, thoug;h it is conting^ent 
that the cause should produce its effect. He held also that 
the indifference of equilibrium would destroy moral good and 
eviL For it would imply a choice without reason, and there¬ 
fore without a good or a bad reason. But it is in the goodness 
or badness of the reason that moral good and evil consist 
(G. VI. 411). He rejected also the pretended introspective 
proof of freedom, by our supposed sense of it; for, as he 
rightly says, we may be determined by insensible perceptions 
(G. VI. 130). Freedom in the present sense is equally attributed 
to God; his volitions, though always determined by the motive 
of the best, are none the less contingent (G. vii. 408—9; 
D. 273—4). It may be asked why beasts and even bare monads 
are not free. For this there is, I think, no adequate ground. 
Beasts, Ijeibniz confesses, have spontaneity (G. vil. 109), but 
not liberty (G. vi. 421). Spontaneity, he says, is contingency 
without constraint, and a thing is constrained when its prin¬ 
ciple comes from without (G. vii. 110). By the principle of 
a thing, I imagine Leibniz must mean the sufficient reason 
of its changes. This, then, in an animal, should be intemaL 
The only sense, accordingly, in which an animal is not free, 
would seem to be that its volitions are not determined by 
knowledge of the good^. 


1 Cf. a. n. 420; ni. 401 (D. 171); v. 164 (N. E. 183); tii. 379. 

* Leibziiz’s viewB on this point axe oolleoted in a short paper, given by 
Gerhardt both in Frenoh and Latin (G. vix. 108—111). I translate fcom the 
French. 

Liberty is spontaneity joined to intelligenoe. 

''Thus what is called spontaneity in beasts and in other substances destitate 
of intelligence, is raised in man to a higher degree of perfection, and is called 
liberty. 

“Spontaneity is contingency without oompnlsion; in other words, we call 
qiontaneous what is neither necessary nor constrained. 

“We call contingent what is not necessary, or (what is the same thing) that 
whose opposite is possible, implying no contradiction. 

“Constrained Is that whose principle comes from without. (Cf. Pollock's 
SpinogOt 2nd ed. p. 193. Spinoza has only the opposition Jree or corutrained, 
not Leibniz's further distinctiona.) 

**Theire is indifference, when there is no more reason far one than fbr the 
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119. (2) This brings me to the psychology of volition 

and pleasure. Leibniz holds that pleasure is a sense of per- 
fection^ and that what Locke calls uneasiness is essential to 
the happiness of created beings, which never consists in coni- 

other. Otherwise, there would be determiuation. (The liatin has: And the 
determined is opposed to it.) 

“All the actions of single subfatanoes are contingent. For it can be shown 
that, if things happened otherwise, there wonld be no contradiction on that 
account. 

“All actions are determined, and never indiffeient. For theie is always a 
reason inclining us to one rather than the other, since nothing happens withoat 
a reaacm. It is true that these inclining reasons are not necessitating, and 
destroy neither contingency nor liberty. 

«A hberty of indifference is impossible. So that it cannot be found any¬ 
where, not even in God. For God is determined by himself to do always the 
best. And creatures are always determined by internal or external reasons. 

“The more substances are determined by themselves, and removed from 
indifference, the more perfect they aie. For, being always determined, they will 
have the determination either fiom themselves, and will be by so much the 
more powerful and perfect, or they will have it from without, and then they will 
be proportionally obliged to serve external things. 

“The more we act according to reason the more we are hee, and there is the 
more servitude the more we act by the passions. For the more we act according 
to reason, the more we act conformably to the perfections of onr own nature, 
and in proportion as we allow ourselves to be carried away by passions, we are 
slaves of external things which make us suffer. 

“To sum up: All actions are contingent, or without necessity. But also 
everything is determined or regular, and there is no indifference. We may 
even say that substances axe freer in proportion as they <ure farther removed 
ficom indifference and more self-determined. And that the less they have need 
of external determinalaon, the nearer they approach to the divine perfection. 
For God, being the freest and most perfect sabstance, is also the most completely 
determined by himself to do the most perfect. So that Nothing (le liten), which 
is the most imperfect and the furthest removed fram God, is also the most 
indifferent and Ihe least determined. Now in so far as we have lights, and act 
according to reason, we shall be determined by the perfections of our own 
nature, and otmsequently we shall be freer in proportion as we are less 
embarrassed as to our dioice. It is true that all our perfections, and those of 
all nature, come from God, but this, far from being contrary to liberty, is rather 
the very reason why we are free, because God has communicated to ns a certain 
degree of his perfection and of his liberty, liet ns, then, content ourselves with 
a liberty which is desirable, and approaches that of God, which makes us the 
most disposed to choose well and act well; and let us not pretend to that 
harmfiil, not to say chimerical liberty, of being in uncertainty and perpetual 
embarrassment, like that Ass of Buridan, famous in the schools, who, being 
fdaced at an equal distance between two socks of wheat, and having nothing 
that determined him to go to one rather fhar. «he other, allowed himself to die 
of hunger,” 
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plete possession [G. v. 175 (N. E. 194): vii 73 (D, 1.30)]. Action, 
he says, brings joy, while passion brings pain; and action and 
passion consist in passing to a greater or less degree of per¬ 
fection (G. iv. 441)^. Thus when Leibniz agrees with Locke, 
that the good is what produces pleasure [G. v, 149 (N. E. 167)], 
he is not accepting Utilitarianism, but asserting a psycho¬ 
logical connection between the attainment of good and the 
feeling of pleasure. In the same way he may be freed from 
the appearance of psychological hedonism, to which he ap¬ 
proaches dangerously near (New Essays Bk. i. Chap. ii.). 
There are, Leibniz thinks, innate instincts, from which innate 
truths may be derived. “Although we may say truly that 
morals have indemonstrable principles, and that one of the 
first and most practical is, that we must pursue joy and shun 
sorrow, we must add that this is not a truth which is known 
purely by reason, since it is founded on internal experience, 
or on confused knowledge, for we do not feel w'hat joy and 
sorrow are" [G. v. 81 (N. E. 86)]. “This maxim,” he con¬ 
tinues, “is not known by reason, but, so to speak, by an 
instinct ” («&.)• But reason should lead us rather to seek 
felieiby» which “is only a lasting joy. Our instinct, however, 
does not tend to felicity proper, but to joy, i.e. to the present; 
it is reason which prompts to the future and the enduring. 
Now the inclination, expressed by the understanding, passes 
into a preo^t or practical truth; and if the instinct is innate, 
the truth is innate also” [G. v. 82 (N. E. 87)]*. Leibniz 
seems, in this passage, to suggest that he thinks joy good 
because it is desired, and reason only useful in showing that, 
if joy be good, more joy is better than less*. But this cannot 

^ Cf. Spinoza, Ethiea, Fart in. Prop. XI. Soholinm: “By pleasure I shall, 
therefore, hereafter understand an affection whereby the mind passes to a 
greater perfection; and by pain an affection whereby it passes to a less perfec¬ 
tion.** Gf. also ib. Prop. LIX. Sbhol.: “Pleasure is the passage of a man from 
less to greater perfection. Pam Is the passage of a man from greater to less 
perfection.’’ Ofl Hobbes, Hunuin Nature^ Ohap. vn. (ed. Moleswozth, Vol. it.). 

* He proceeds to explain that the instincts are not necessarily praetioal, but 
fornish similarly the pxineipleB of the sciences and of reasoning, which are 
employed nneoneeionsly. 

* Gf. Spinoaa, EthieSi Part IIL Prop. IX. Scbolinm; “We have not en- 
deavonr, will, appetite or desire for anything because we deem it good, but 
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bo true meaning^. For, as we saw, he holds that joy is a 
sense of perfection, and therefore perfection must be distinct 
from joy. Moreover, it is a contingent truth that volition is 
determined by the good (G. ii. 38; IV. 438). But if volition 
is always necessarily determined by desire, as Leibniz seems 
to hold, and if the good means what is desired, then volition 
would be necessarily determined by the good. We must 
suppose, therefore, that Leibniz considers it a synthetic and 
contingent proposition that we desire the good, and does not 
commit the fisillacy of supposing that the good means the 
desired. This appears also from a passage where Leibniz 
points out that God’s will could not have the good for its 
effect, unless it had it for its object, and that the good is 
therefore independent of God’s will (G. iv. 344) ; or from the 
explanation that God’s goodness made him desire to create 
the good, while his wisdom showed him the best possible 
(G. VI. 167). 

120. The question of sin is one which is very inconvenient 
for Leibniz’s theory of volition. Virtue, he says, is an un¬ 
changeable disposition to do what we believe to be good. 
Since our will is not led to pursue anything, except as the 
understanding presents it as good, we shall always act rightly 
if we always judge rightly (G. VIL 92). We pursue the greatest 
good we perceive, but our thoughts are for the most part surd, 
i.e. mere empty symbols; and such knowledge cannot move us 
[G. V. 171 (N. E. 191)]. And similarly vice is not the force of 
action, but an impediment to it, such as ignorance (G. ii. 317). 
In fact, original sin and materia prima are almost indis¬ 
tinguishable. From this basis he sets about manufacturing 
immorality. It is evident that, had he been consistent, he 
would have said boldly, all sin is due wholly to ignorance. 
Instead of this, what he does say is that we must make a 
rule to follow reason, though perceived only by surd thoughts 
[G. V. 173 (N. E. 193)]; that it depends upon us to take pre¬ 
cautions against surprises by a firm determination to reflect, 
and only to act, in certain junctures, after having thoroughly 

oontTBriwise deem a thing good beoanee we have an endeavour, wiU, appetite, 
or desire for it.” Cf. also tb. Prop. XXXIX. Sdhol. It seems probable that 
Leibnis was confused in his own mind as regards this alternative. 
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deliberated (G. IV. 454); that the chief rule of life is, always 
to do, not what the passions (JBewegungen)^ but what the 
understanding indicates as the most useful, and when we 
have done it, to account ourselves happy however it turns 
out (G. VII. 99). All these remarks are discreditable subter- 
fiiges to conceal the fact that all sin, for Leibniz, is original 
sin, the inherent finitude of any created monad, the con¬ 
fusedness of its perceptions of the good, whence it is led, in 
honest and unavoidable delusion, to pursue the worse in place 
of the better. We cannot make a rule to follow reason, unless 
we perceive that this rule is good; and if we do perceive this, 
we certainly shall make the rule. His determinism has gone 
too far for morality and immorality, though it in no way 
interferes with goodness and badness. 

121. (3) This brings me to the nature and meaning of 

good and evil themselves in Leibniz. He distinguishes three 
of good and evil, metaph 3 rsical, moral and physical The 
theory of metaphysical good and evil is clear and consistent, 
harmonizes with the rest of his system; but there is no 
obvious ethical meaning in it. The other two seem less fun¬ 
damental, and are sometimes treated as mere consequences of 
metaphysical good and evil. Thus Leibniz’s Ethics, like many 
other ethical systems, suffers ffom non-existence. Something 
other tbnTi good is taken as fundamental, and the deductions 
from this are taken as having an ethical imports 

•* Evil,” we are told, “ may be taken metaphysically, physi¬ 
cally, and morally. Metaphysical evil consists in simple imper¬ 
fection, physical evil in suffering, and moral evil in sin. Now 
although physical and moral evil are not necessary, it is enough 
that, in virtue of the eternal truths, they are possible. And 
as immense region of Truths contains all possibilities*, there 

* The theory of metaphysMal good and evil was derived from Spinoza, and 
was a arliAT tViftTi the rest of Leibniz’s Ethics. It was capable of purely logical 
development, and did not involve the appeal to final canaes whi<di, after 1680, 
Leibniz perpetually supported by an allusion to Plato’s Phaedo (v. Stein, op. eit. 
p, 118 it,). The clearest statement of the principle of metajdiysieal perfection 
occurs in an undated paper (G. vn. 194—7), written probably about the year 
1677 (v. G. VII. 41—2), though agreeing exactly in this respect with The ultimate 
Origination of things, e.g. G. vn. SOS (L. S40; D. 101). See Appen^, § 121. 

* This passage proves, what might otherwise be doubtful, that Iieibniz reali z ed 
that propositionB about possible contingents are necessaxy. See p. 26 supra. 
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must be an infinity of possible worlds, evil must enter into 
several of them, and even tho best of all must contain evil; 
this is what has determined God to permit evil ” (Q. vi. 115). 
This gives Leibniz’s solution of the problem of evil, and it 
is plain that metaphysical evil is tho source of the whole. The 
following passage leaves this beyond doubt. “We ask first, 
whence comes evil ? If God is, whence the evil ? if he is not, 
whence the good? The ancients attributed the cause of evil 
to matter, which they believed increate and independent of 
God; but we, who derive all things from God, where shall we 
find the source of evil ? The answer is, that it must be sought 
in the ideal nature of the creature, inasmuch as this nature 
is contained among eternal truths, which arc in the under¬ 
standing of God, independently of His will. For we must 
consider that there is an origiiMsl im.perfection in the creature, 
anterior to sin, because the creatui'e is essentially limited; 
whence it comes that the croaturo cannot know everything, 
and can be mistaken and commit other faults” (G. vi. 114—5). 
And hence Leibniz r^ects Des Cartes’ principle, that errors 
depend more on the will than on the intellect [G. iv. 361 
(D. 52)]. 

122. Thus metaphysical evil, or limitation — though 
licibniz hesitates to dechire this openly—is the souice of sin 
and pain. And this is sufficiently evident. For if we always 
judged rightly, we should always act rightly; but our mis- 
judgment comes from confused perception, or mtxteria prima, 
or limitation. And pain accompanies passage to a lower per¬ 
fection, which results from wrong action. Thus physical and 
moral evil both depend upon metaphysical evil, i.e. upon 
imperfection or limitation. Lieibniz does not usually speak 
of the opposite of this as metaphysical good, but as meta¬ 
physical perfection. Many of his arguments, however, involve 
tho assumption that metaphysical perfection is good, as when 
he argues against a vacuum*, or when he urges that “ among 
the infinite combinations of possibles and possible «eT ies , that 
one exists by which must of essence or of possibility is brought 
into existence V’ The same view seems implied in a passage 

* E.g. G. vu. B77 (D. 258); but oontirast G. n. 475. 

* rii. 808 (D. 101; L. 840). Sm al6o tlie preesding senteiice. 
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which incidentally defines metaphysical perfection. “ As pos¬ 
sibility/* he says, is the principle of essence, so perfection, 
or the decree of essence (by which as many things as possible 
are compossible), is the principle of existence.** And in the 
preceding sentence he has used imperfection and moral 
absurdity as synonyms [Q. yil 304 (D. 103; L. 342)]. And 
on the next page, where he endeavours to distinguish meta¬ 
physical and moral perfection, he only succeeds in making the 
latter a species of the former. "And in order,” he explains, 
"that no one should think that we here confound moral per¬ 
fection, or goodness, with metaphysical perfection, or greatness, 
and should admit the latter while denying the former, it 
must be known that it follows firom what has been said that 
the world is the most perfect, not only physically, or, if you 
prefer it, metaphysically, because that series of things has 
been produced in which the most reality is actualized, but 
also morally, because, in truth, moral perfection is physical 
perfection for minds themselves *’ [G. vii. 306 (B. 104; L. 345)]. 
That is to say, moral perfection is right action, and this 
depends upon physical perfection for minds, i.e. upon clear 
perception'. 

On the relation of metaphysical and moral perfection, 
Leibniz can with difiBculty be cleared of dishonesty. He uses 
the dependence of the latter on the former to solve the 
problem of evil, and to show that evil is a mere limitation. 
This last is essential, as we saw in the preceding chapter, to 
his proof of God’s goodness, and to his whole connection of evil 
with nuxteria primok and finitude. But he endeavours to mahe 
moral evil independent, as soon as he thinks of sin, punish¬ 
ment, and responsibility, of Heaven and Hell, and the whole 
machinery of Christian moralists. If anything is to be made of 
his Ethics, we must boldly accept the supremacy of metaphysical 
perfection and imperfection, and draw the consequencea 

Metaphysical perfection is only the quantity of essence 
[G. viL 303 (D. 101; L. 340)]. or the magnitude of positive 

' Cf. the following passage (G. m. 89): *‘Metaphyeieal good and evil is 
perlisotion or imperfection in tmiyerse, but is specially nnderstood of those 
good and evil things which happtti to oreatnres that are hti in t ellig ent, or so 
to speak unintelligent.’* 
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reality [O. Yi. 613 (D. 224; L. 240)]. This means the pos¬ 
session of all possible simple predicates in the highest possible 
degree. Leibniz asserts, against Spinoza, that one thing may 
have more reality than another by merely having more of one 
attribute, just as well as by having more attributes. For 
instance, he says, a circle has more extension than the inscribed 
square [Q. i. 144 (D. 17)]. But in another place he asserts 
that things not capable of a highest degree, such as numbers 
and figures, are not perfections (Q. iv. 427). As he also asserts 
that God is infinite, while the Devil is finite, that good advances 
ad infinitvmt while evil has its bounds [G. vi. 378 (D. 196)], 
numbers and figures are evidently excluded because they are 
not true predicates, and because, as we saw in discussing the 
continuum, infinite number is self-contradictory, though the 
actual infinite is permissible. Thus metaphysical perfection 
consists in having as many predicates as po&sible in as high 
a degree as possible, and no true predicates are excluded from 
this definition ^ 

From this it follows, of course, that imperfection is some¬ 
thing merely negative, namely, the mere absence of perfection. 
Thus monads differ from God only as less and more; they 
have the same perfections as God has, but in a lower degree 
(G. II. 125)*. The Devil, on this view, should be the lowest 
of bare monads—a view which theologians would scarcely 
accept, since they always suppose him capable of knowledge. 
There is one passage where Leibniz endeavours direejily to 
connect perfection with good. ”It being once posited,” he 
says, “that being is better than not-being, or that there is 
a reason why something should be rather than nothing, or 
that we must pass from possibility to actuality, it follows 
that, even in the absence of every other determination, the 
quantity of existence is as great as possible” [Q. vii. 304 
(D. 102; L. 841)]. Thus he seems to admit that goodness 
mecme something different from quantity of existence, and to 
regard the connection of the two as significant, 

^ Cf. alBo O. V. 16 (D. 95; N. E. 16). 

* Of. Spinosa, StiiieSt Part II. Prop. XIiIX. Saholioxa: “We are partakera 
of the Divine Nature in proportion aa onr actions become more and more 
perfeot, and we more and more understand God.*’ Also Blonadology, § 42. 
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123w The Ethics to which this view leads is a common 
one. Goodness and Keality are held to go hand in hand, if 
not to be synonymous*. Hence it easily follows that Beality 
is good; and this consequence is, so far as I can discover, the 
sole recommendation of such an Ethics. For Leibm'z especially, 
who admits the existence of evil [G. vi. 376 (D. 194)], such a 
view is absurd. For if evil be a mere limitation, all that 
exists is good in different degrees, and never evil in any degree 
at all. If any existent, such as pain, be pronounced evil, it 
follows that evil is a positive predicate, like good‘. Hence 
it will be included in metaphysical perfection. The doctrine 
of analytic judgments must have contributed to the view that 
evil is a mere negation. For it is obvious that good and 
bad are incompatible predicates, and if both are positive, this 
is a synthetic judgment. Hence evil was regarded as the mere 
negation of good, though it would have been equally logical 
to regard good as the mere negation of evil. When once it 
is recognized that evil is a positive predicate, the whole 
privative theory of evil falls, and with it the connection of 
metaphysical and ethical perfection, as also the definition of 
God as having all positive predicates. 

124. There remains one minor inconsistency which must 
be noticed. Leibniz speaks often as if final causes had ex¬ 
clusive reference to spirits [G. iv. 480 (D. 73; Ij. 304)], but 
at other times definitely denies this (eg. G. vi. 168). He seems 
to hold that only spirits, among monads, eue ends in them¬ 
selves ; other ends are not individual monads, but metaphysical 
good, the order and beauty of nature. The first principle of 
the physical world, he says, is to g^ve it as much perfection 
as possible, and of the moral world, or City of God, to give it 
the greatest possible felicity (G. iv. 462). This leads to a 
harmony between the kingdoms of Nature and of Grace, be¬ 
tween God as Architect and God as Monarch (G. vi. 605 (D. 215; 
L. 421)]. In the first, he seeks only order and metaphysical 

* Of. Spinoza, Ethics, Part II. Def. VI.: “By reality and perfection 1 nnder- 
stand the aame thing.” 

* Even in 1677, when Leihniz waa as near as at any time to Spinozism, he 
nxges against a Oaxtesian that “ both pleasure and pain are something poaitive” 
{O. I. 214). Cf. Stein, op. eit. pp. 90, 91. 
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perfection; in the second^ he seeks the happiness of spirits. 
But so well is the world contrived, that the two ends lead 
to the same series of events, and in this again we have a 
pre-established harmony. 

In Leibniz’s philosophy everything, from the Law of Suf¬ 
ficient Reason onwards, depends, through the introduction of 
final causes, upon Ethics. But Ethics, being a subject on 
which theology is very definite, could not be dealt with by 
Leibniz in a free spirit. The Ethics to which he was entitled 
was vexy similar to Spinoza’s; it had the same fallacies, and 
similar consequences. But being the champion of orthodoxy 
against the decried atheist, Leibniz shrank from the conse¬ 
quences of his views, and took refuge in the perpetual iteration 
of edifying phrases. The whole tendency of his temperament, 
as of his philosophy, was to exalt enlightenment, education, 
and learning, at the expense of ignorant good intentiona 
This tendency might have found a logical expression in his 
Ethics. But he preferred to support Sin and Hell, and to 
remain, in what concerned the Church, the champion of igno¬ 
rance and obscurantism. This m the reason why the best parts 
of his philosophy are the most abstract, and the worst those 
which most nearly concern human life. 






EXTRACTS FROM LEIBNIZ 


OliASSIFIED ACCOKDING TO SUBJECTS. 

11. § 8. Outline of Leibnii^s logical argument. 

Q., TT- 46 (1686). In consulting the notion which I have of 
every true proposition, I find that every predicate, necessary or 
contingent, past, present, or future, is comprised in the notion of 

the subject, and I ask no more.The proposition in question is 

of great importance, and deserves to be well established, for it 
follows that every soul is as a world apart, independent of every¬ 
thing else except God; that it is not only immortal and so to speak 
impassible, but that it keeps in its substance traces of all that 
happens to it. It follows also in what consists the intercourse of 
sutetances, and particularly the union of soul and body. This 
intercourse does not happen according to the ordinary hypothesis 
of the physical influence of one on the other, for each present state 
of a substance comes to it spontaneously, and is only a consequence 
of its previous state. It does not happen either according to the 

hypothesis of occasional causes,.but it happens according to the 

hypothesis of concomitance, which appears to me demonstrative. 
That is to say, each substance expresses the whole sequence of the 
universe according to the view or respect which is proper to it, 
whence it happens that they perfectly agree together. 

TT. § 10. Are oM propositions reducible to the subfect^ 

predicate form? 

G. n. 240. There is no denomination so extrinsic as not to 
have an intrinsic one for its foundation. 

G. II. 260. Things which differ in place must express their 
{Jacei, i.e. the surrounding thingps, and thus be distinguished not 
only by pl«i.w«j or by a mere extrinsic denomination, as su<^ things 
are commonly conceived. 
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Qt. V. 129 (N. E. 144). In my \ie\r, relation is more general 
than comparison. For relations are either of comparison or con¬ 
currence (coTicoura). The former concern agreement (convenance) or 
disagreement (1 take these terms in a less wide sense), which com¬ 
prehends i-esemblance, equality, inequality, etc. The second 
involve some connection, as of cause and effect^ whole ports, 
situation and order, etc. 

G. V. 210 (N. E. 235). BcUtions and orders partake of the 
nature of rational entities (ont quelqute chose de VHre de rais<m\ 
although they have their foundation in things, for it may be s a i d 
that their reality, like that of eternal truths and of possibilities, 
comes from the supreme reason. 

G. V. 377 (N. E. 451). It is better to place truths in the 
relation between the objects of ideas, which causes one to be com¬ 
prised or not comprised in the other. 

G. V. 378 (N. E. 452). I«t us be content to seek truth in 
the correspondence of the propositions, which are in the mind, with 
the things concerned. 

G. II. 233. For my part, I do not think it possible that there 
should be an A and a B having no common predicate. It does not 
follow, however, if two predicates concurring to form the concept 
of C are separable, that there is not some one concept of O. JE.g. a 
square is an equilateral rectangle, but the rectangle can be separated 
from the equilateral..., and the equilateral from the rectangle..., 
and yet a square is one figure and has one cono^t. 

G. H. 486. You will not, I believe, admit an accident which 
is in two subjects at once. Thus I hold, as regards relations, that 
paternity in David is one thing, and filiation in Solomon is another, 
but the relation common to both is a merely mental thing, of which 
the modifications of singulars are the foundation. 

II> § II- Analytic and synthetic propositions. 

G. V. 92 (N. E. 99). For from approving the acceptance of 
doubtful principles, I would have people seek even the demonstra¬ 
tion of the axioms of Fudid... And when I am adred the means of 
knowing and examining innate principles, I reply......that, exc^t 

instincts whose reason is unknown, we must try to reduce them to 
first principles, i,e. to axioms which are identical or immediate by 
means of definitions, which are nothing but a distinct exposition of 
ideas. 

G* V. 342 E. 408)» It is not the figures which make Uie 
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proof with geometers...Xt is the universal propositions, i.e. the defi¬ 
nitions, the axioms, and the theorems already proved, which make 
the reasoning, and would mainttiin it even if there were no figure. 

Gt V. 343 (IT. £. 404). The primitive truths, which are 
known hj intuition, are, like the derivative, of two kinds. They 
are among the truths of reason or the truths of fact. Truths of 
reason are necessary, and those of fact are contingent. The primi¬ 
tive truths of reason are those which I call by the general name of 
identicalaj because it seems that they only repeat the same thing, 
without teaching us anything. Those which are afiirmative are 
such as the following: everything is what it is, and in as many 

examples as we may desire, A is A, B is B.The equilateral 

rectangle is a rectangle..If the regular four-sided figure is an 

equilateral rectangle, this figure is a rectangle.If A is not-B, 

it follows that A is not-B.X come now to the negative identi¬ 

cals, which depend either upon the principle of contradiction or 
upon that of disparates. The principle of contradiction is in 
general: A proposition is either true or false. 

G. V. 347 <N. E. 410). As for the proposition that three is 
equal to two and one,...it is only the definition of the teim three,... 
It is true there is in this a hidden enunciation, ...namely, that these 
ideas [of numbers] are possible; and this is here known intuitively, 
so that we may say intuitive knowledge is contained in definitions 
when their possibility is immediately evident. 

G. VI. 383. The triple number of dimensions is determined 
[in matter], not by the reason of tiie best, but a geometrical 
necessiiy; it is because geometers have been able to show that there 
are only three mutually perpendicular straight lines which can 
intersect in the same point. Ifothing could be chosen more appro¬ 
priate for showing the difference there is between moral necessity, 
which governs the choice of the sage, and the brute necessity of 
Strato and the Spinozists, ...than to cause people to consider the 
difference between the reason of the laws of motion, and the reason 
of the triple number of dimensions: the first consisting in the 
choice of the best, the second in a geometric and blind necessity. 

G. IV. 357 (D. 48). The first of the truths of reason is the 
principle of contradiction, or, what comes to the same thing, that of 
identity. 

G. VI. 612 (D. 223; L. 236), Truths of reasoning are neces¬ 
sary and their opposite is imp ossible: truths of f^t are contingent 
and their opposite is possible, wnen a truth is necessary, its 
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reason can be found by analysis, resolving it into simpler ideas 
and truths, until we come to those that are primary. ...Primary 
principles...cannot be proved, and indeed have no need of proof; 
and these are identical enunciations, whose opposite involves an 
express contradiction. 

G. VII. 355 (D. 239). The great foundation of mathematics 
is the principle of contradiction. ...And this principle alone sufGlces 
for proving all Arithmetic and all Geometry, i.e. all mathematical 
principles But in order to proceed from mathematics to natural 
philosophy another principle is requisite... : 1 mean the principle of 
a sufficient reason. 

G. III. 400 (D. 170). A truth is necessary when the opposite 
implies contradiction; and when it is not necessary it is called 
contingent. That God exists, that all right angles are equal to 
each other, are necessary truths; but it is a contingent truth that 
I exist, or that there are bodies which show an actual right angle. 

G. 1. 384. Ill order to be assured that what I conclude from a 
definition is true, I must know that this notion is possible. For if 
it implies a contradiction, we may at the same time draw opposite 
conclusions from it. ...This is why our ideas involve a judgment. 

G. V. 21 (N. E. 21). Ideas and truths can be divided into 
such as are primitive and such as are derivative; the knowledge of 
those that are primitive does not need to be formed, but only to be 
distinguished. 

G. m. 443. Definitions are not arbitrary, as Hobbes believed, 
and we cannot form ideas as we like, though it seems that the Car¬ 
tesians are of this opinion. For it is necessary that these ideas which 
wo undertake to form should be veritable, i.e. possible, and that the 
ingredients which we put into them should bo compatible infer se. 

Ill- § 13- The mmge of conti/ngent judgments in Leibniz. 

G. V. 428 (H. E. 515). As for the eternal truths, it is to be 
observed that at bottom they are sJl hypothetical, and say in fact: 
Such a thing being posited, such another thing is. 

G. HI. 400 (D. 171). Although all the facts of the universe 
now certain in relation to Ood^ or (what comes to the same 
thing) determined in themselves and even interconnected, it does 
not follow that their connection is always truly necessary, i.e. that 
the truth, which pronounces that one fact follows from another, 
is necessary. JLnA this must he especially applied to voluntary 
actions. 
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G.'VI. 123. Philosophers agree now-a-days that the truth of 
future contingents is determined, i.e. that future contingents are 
future, or that they 'will be. .. .Thus the contingent, though future, is 
none the less contingent; and determination, which would be called 
certainty if it were known, is not incompatible 'with contingency. 

G. II. 39 (1686). The notion of a species involves only eternal 
or necessary truths, but the notion of an indi'vidual involves, 8uh 
ratione jwssibilitatiSf what is of fact, or related to the existence of 
things and to time, and consequently depends upon certain free 
decrees of God considered as possible ; for truths of fact or of exist¬ 
ence depend upon the decrees of God. 

G. U. 40 (1686). I believe there are only a few free primiti've 
decrees, which regulate the consequences of things, which, joined to 
the free decree creating Adam, decide the result. 

G. IV. 437 (1686). Connection or consecution is of two sorts; 
the one is absolutely necessary, so that its contrary implies contra¬ 
diction, and this deduction occurs in eternal truths, such as are 
those of geometry ; the other is only necessary ex hypofltesi, and 
so to speak by accident, and it is contingent in itself, when the 
contrary does not imply contradiction. 

G. m. 54 (D. 35). The true Physics must really be deri-ved 

from the source of the Divine perfections_Par from excluding 

final causes, and the consideration of a Being acting 'with wisdom, 
it is hence that everything in Physics must be deduced. 

G. III. 645. [Dynamics] is 'to a great ex'tent the foundation 
of my system; for we there learn the difference between truths 
whose necessity is brute and geometric, and truths which have their 
source in fitness and final causes. 

G. VI. 319. The laws of motion which actually occur in 
nature and are verified by experiments, are not in truth absolutely 
demonstrable, as a geometrical proposition would be: but also it is 
not necessary that they should be so. They do not spring entirely 
from the principle of necessity, but they spring from the principle 
of perfection and order; they are an effect of 'the choice and 'wisdom 
of God. 

HI. § 14. Meaning of the principle of euffident reason. 

G. VII. 309. There are two first principles of aU reasonings, 
the principle of contradiction...and the principle that a reason must 
be given, that every true proposition, which is not known per w. 
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has an d priori proof, or that a reason can be given for every truth, 
or, as is commonly said, that nothing happens without a cause. 
Arithmetic and Geometry do not need this principle, but Physics 
and Mechanics do, and Archimedes employed it. [In a marginal 
note Leibniz remarks :] The true cause, why certain things exist 
rather than others, is to be derived from the free decrees of the 
divine will, the first of which is, to will to do all things in the best 
possible way. 

Gh. VII. 374 (D. 250). Wlien two things which cannot both 
be together, are equally good; and neither in themselves, nor by 
their combination witli other things, has the one any advantage 
over the other; God will produce neither of them 

G. IV. 438 (1686). This demonstration of this predicate of 
Oaesar [that he resolved to cross the Rubiconl is not as absolute as 
those of numbers or of Geometry, but presupposes the series of 
things which God has chosen freely, and which is founded on the 
first free decree of God, namely, to do always what is most pei*fect, 
and on the decree which God has made (in consequence of the first), 
in regard to human nature, which is that man will always do 
(though freely) what appears best. Now every truth which is 
founded on decrees of this kind is contingent, although it is certain. 
...All contingent propositions have reasons for being as th^ are 
rather than otherwise, or (what is the same thing) they have d priori 
proofs of their truth, which render them certain, and show that the 
connection of subject and predicate in these propositions has its 
foundation in the nature of the one and tiie other; but they do not 
have demonstrations of necessity, since these reasons are only 
founded on the principle of contingency, or of the existence of 
things, i.e. on what is or appears the best among several equally 
possible things. 

G. U. 40 (1686). As there are an infinity of possible worlds, 
there are also an infinity of laws, some proper to on^ others to 
another, and each possible individual of any world contains in its 
notion the laws of its world. 

G. VII. 199. In demonstration I use two principles, of which 
one is that what implies contradiction is false, the other is that a 
reason can be pven for every truth (which is not identical or imme¬ 
diate), i.e. that the notion of the predicate is always expressly or 
implicitly contained in the notion of its subject^ and that this holds 
good no less in extrinsic than in intrinsic dATmtwiTni.»ift¥iiij no less in 
contingent than in necessary truths. 
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III. § 15. Its relation to t?ie law of contra diction. 

0 . vn. 419 (D. 285). Is this [the principle of sufficient 

reason] a principle that wants to be proved ? 

0. VII. 364 (D. 244). It appears from what 1 have said, that 
my axiom has not been well understood; and that the author 
[Clarke] denies it, though he seems to grant it. *Tib trvey ^ays he. 
that there is noihintjr •wxihout a sufiieient reasoti...hut he add<i, that 
this suffideviA reason is often the simple or mere will qf God. ...Sut 
this is plainly maintaining that God wills something, without any 
sufficient reason for his will: against the axiom, or general rule of 
whatever happens. This is falling back into the loose indifference, 
which I have confuted at large, and showed to be absolutely 
-chimerical, even in creatures, and contrary to the wisdom of God, 
as if he could operate without acting by reason. 

0. II. 56 (1686). If we were absolutely to reject pure pos¬ 
sibles, we should destroy contingency and liberty; for if there were 
nothing possible but what God actually create^ what God creates 
would be necessary, and if Gk>d wished to create something, he 
could only create that, without liberty of choice. 

0. TT- 423. When any one has chosen in one way, it would 
not imply a contradiction if he had chosen otherwise because the 
determining reasons do not necessitate (the action). 

0. IL 181. I think you will concede that not everything 

possible exists_But when this is admitted, it follows that it is not 

from absolute necessity, but from some other reason (as good, order, 
perfection) that some possibles obtain existence rather than others. 

0. II. 48 (1686). Notions of individual substances, which are 
complete and capable of wholly distinguishing their subject^ and 
involve consequently contingent truths or truths of fact, and in¬ 
dividual circumstances of time, place, etc., must also involve in 
their notion, taken as possible, the free decrees of God, also taken 
as possible, because these free decrees are the principal sources of 
existents or facts; whereas essences are in the Divine understand¬ 
ing before the consideration of the wilL 

0. IV. 344. In maintaining that the eternal truths of geome¬ 
try and morals, and consequently also the rules of justice, goodness, 
and beauty, are the effect of a free or arbitrary choice of the will of 
Qod, it seems that he is deprived of his wisdom and justice, or 
rather of his understanding and will, having left only a certain 
unmeasured power from which all emanates, which deserves rather 
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the name of nature than that of God; for how is it possible that 
his understanding (whose object is the truths of the ideas contained 
in his essence) can depend upon his will ? And how can he have a 
will which has the idea of the good, not for its object, but for its 
effect f 

a. II. 424. In my opinion, if there were no best possible 
series, God would have certainly created nothing, since he cannot 
act without a reason, or prefer the less perfect to the more perfect. 


IV. § 16. Cartesian and, Spinozistic views on substance. 

G. VI. 581. [Dialogue between Philai'cte (Leibniz) and Ariste 
(Malebranche).] Ariste. All that can be conceived alone, w-Tid 
without thinking of anything else, or without our idea of it repre¬ 
senting something else, or what can be conceived alone us existing 
independently of anything else, is a substance. .. 

G. VI. 582. PlhUar^tp. This definition of substance is not 
free from difficulties. At bottom there is nothing but God that 
can be conceived as independent of other things. Shall we say 
then, with a certain innovator who is but too well known, that God 
is the only substance, of whom creatures are mere nioflitications t 
If you restrict your definition, by adding that substance is what can 
be conceived independently of every other creature, we shall 
perhaps find thmgs which, without being substances, have as much 
independence as extension. For example, the force of action, life, 
antitypia, are something at once essential and primitive, and we can 
conceive them independently of other notions, and even of their 
subjects, by means of abstractions. On the contrary, subjects are 
conceived by means of such attributes_ 

Ariste. ... Let us say that the definition must bo only understood 
of concretes; thus substance will be a concrete independent of every 
other created concrete. 

G. VI, 585. ...There is nothing but monads, i.e. 

simple or indivisible substances, which are truly independent of 
every other created concrete thing. [Contrast G. iv. 364, quoted in 
Appendix, iv. § 17.] 

^G. II. 249. I do not at all approve the doctrine of attributes 
which people form now-a-days, according to which some one simple 
absolute predicate, which they call an attribute, constitutes a sub¬ 
stance; for I find among notions no predicates wholly absolute^ or 
not involving connection with others. Certainly thought and exten- 
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sion, which are cominonlj alleged as examples, are nothing less than 
such attributes, as I have often shown. 27or i& the predicate, unless 
taken in the concrete, identical with the subject i and thus a mind 
coincides (though not formally) with the thinker, but not with 
thought. For it belongs to the subject to involve, besides the 
present, future and past thoughts also. 


IV. § 17. 27ie meaning of substance in Leihuis. 

G. II> 12 (1686). Since the individual notion of each person 
involves, once for all, wliat will happen to him for ever, we see here 
the (I prioT% proofs or reasons of the truth of each event, or why one 
has happened rather than the other. But these truths, though 
certain, are none the less contiugent, being founded on the free will 
of God and of creatures. It is true that their choice always has 
reasons, but they incline without necessitating. 

G. II. 37 (1686). Mens. Arnaud finds strange what it seems 
that I maintain, namely, that all human ev'ents follow with hypo¬ 
thetical necessity from the sole supposition that God chose to create 
Adam; to wliich I have two answers to give, the one, that my 
supposition is not merely that God chose to create an Adam, whose 
notion was vague and incomplete, but that God chose to create such 
and such an Adam, sufiSciently determined for an individual. And 
this individual complete notion, according to me, involves relations 
to the whole series of things. ...The other reply is, that the conse¬ 
quence, in virtue of which the events follow from the hypothesis, is 
indeed always certain, but is not always necessary with a meta¬ 
physical necessity, as is that which is found in M. Arnaud’s example 
(that God, in resolving to create me, could not fail to create a 
nature capable of thought), but that often the consequence is only 
physical, and presupposes certain free decrees of God, as do conse¬ 
quences depending on the laws of motion, or on this pi-inciple of 
morals, that every s]iirit will pursue what seems to it the best. 

G. IV. 432 (1686). It is rather difficult to distinguish the 
actions of God from those of creatures; fur there ai'e some who 
believe tliat God does evei*ything, while others imagine that he only 
preserves the force which he has given to ci'eatures : the sequel will 
show how both may be said. Now since actions and passions 
belong properly to individual substances {nction&s sunt »>upitosito- 
ruift), it would be necessary to explain what such a substance is. 
It is true, indeed, that when several predicates can be attributed to 
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t.Tift same subject, and this subject can no longer be attributed to any 
other, we call it an individual substance; but that is not enn u gj i^ 
and such an explanation is only nominal. 'We must therefore con¬ 
sider what it is to be truly attributed to a certain subject. Now it 
is certain that every true predication has some foundation in the 
nature of things, and when a proposition is not identical, i.e. when 
the predicate is not expressly contained in the subject, it must be 
contained in it virtually, and this is what philosophers call iti-esae, 
by saying that the predicate ia in the subject. Thus the subject- 
term must always contain the predicate-term, so that one who 
perfectly understood the notion of the subject would judge also that 
the predicate belongs to it. This being so, wo may say that the 
nature of an individual substance, or complete being, is to have a 
notion so completed that it suffices to comprehend, and to render 
deducible from it, all the predicates of the subject to which thia 
notion is attributed. Thus the quality of king, which belongs to 
Alexander the Great, abstracting from the subject, is not sufficiently 
determined for an individual, and docs not involve the other quali¬ 
ties of the same subject, nor all that the notion of this Prince 
contains, whereas God, seeing the individual notion or hecceity of 
Alexander, sees in it at the same time the foundation and the reason 
of all the predicates which can truly be attributed to him, as e.ff. 
whether he would conquer Darius and Fonts, even to knowing 
d priori (and not by experience) whether ho died a natural death or 
by poison, which we can only know by histoiy. 

G. II. 54 (1686). There would be several Adams disjunctively 
possible...whatever finite number of predicates incapable of deter¬ 
mining all the rest we may take, but what detenuines a certain 
Adam must involve absolutely all his predicates, and it is this 
complete notion which determines the general into the individual 
(rtUionam generalitatia ad individuum). 

G. V. 96 (19^. E. 105). 1 a>ni of opinion that reflection suffices 

for finding the idea of substance in ourselves, who are substances. 

G. V. 137 (19^. E. 154). I believe that the consideration of 
substance is one of the most imporhint and fruitful points in 
philosophy. 

G. V. 274 (N. E. 316). 1 ftiu not of your opinion that in this 

[os regards real and nominal definitions] there is a difierence 
between the ideas of substances and the ideas of predicates, as if 
the definitions of predicates...were always real and nominal at the 
same time, while tliose of substances were nominal only. ...We 
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have a knowledge of true substances or unities las God and the 
soul) as intimate as we have of most of the modes. Moreover there 
are predicates as little known as the contexture of bodies. 

G. IV, 364 (D. 65). I know not whether the definition of 
substance os that which needs the concurrence of God only for its 
existence, is appropriate to any created suljstance known to us. 
unless interpreted in a somewhat unusual sense. Fur we need not 
only other substances, but also, much more, our accidents, siince, 
therefore, substance and accident mutually require each other, 
there will be need of other criteria for distinguishing substance 
from accident, among which this may be one, that a substance, 
though it does need some accident, yet often has no need of one 
determinate accident, hut when this is taken away, is content with 
the substitution of another ; whereas an accident does not need 
merely some substance in general, but also that one of it*> own in 
which it once inheres, so as not to change it. Thei'e remain, however, 
other things to be said elsew'here of the nature of substance, which 
are of greater moment and require a more profound discussion. 

G. IV. 469 (D. 69). The notion of substance, which I assign, 
is so fruitful that from it follow primaiy truths, even tliose concern¬ 
ing Qod and minds and the nature of l>odie«i. 

G. VI. 493 (D. 151). Since I conceive that other beings have 
also the right to say /, or tliat it may be said for them, it is by this 
means that I conceive what is called sulistance in general. 

e. VI. 350. Wliat does not act, does not deserve the name of 
substance. 

G. n. 45 ( 1686 ). In order to judge of the notion of an indi¬ 
vidual substance, it is well to consult that which X have of myself, 
as we must consult the specific notion of the sphere to judge of its 
properties. 

G. m. 247. 1 believe that we have a clear but not a distinct 

idea of substance, which comes in my opinion from the fact that we 
have the internal feeling of it in ourselves, who are substances. 

G. II. 43 (1686). Ijet ABO be a line representing a certain 
time. And let there be a certain individual substance, for example 
myself, which lasts or subsists during this time. Liet us then take 
first me who subsist during the time AB, and also me who subsist 
during the time BO. Since then we suppose that it is the same 
individual substajice which endures, or that it is I who subsist 
during the time AB and riien at Fiaris, and also X who subsist 
during the time BO and am then in Germany, there must necessarily 
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bo a reason which makes it true to say tliat we last, t.s. that I, who 
have been in Paris, am now in Germany. For if there were none, 
we should have just as much right to say that it is another. It is 
true that my internal experience has convinced me posteriori of 
this identity, but there must also be an & prityri reason. Kow it is 
impossible to find any other, except that my attributes of the 
earlier time and state, as well as my attributes of the later 
time state, are predicates of the same subject, inewnt eidem 
suhjecto But what ib meant by saying that the predicate is in the 
subject, if not that the notion of the predicate is found in some way 
contained in tlie notion of the subject? And since, from the 
moment that T began to be, it could be truly said of me that this or 
that would happen to me, we must admit tliat these predicates were 
laws contained in the subject, or in the complete notion of me, 
which makes what is called /, which is the foundation of the con¬ 
nection of all my difierent states, and which God knew perfectly 
from all eternity. After this, I believe, all doubts must disappear, 
for in saying that the individual notion of Adam involves all that 
will ever happen to him, I mean nothing else but what all philo¬ 
sophers mean when they say that the predicate is in the svhject of a 
true propos^um. 

G. n. 76 ( 16 B 6 ) Substantial unity demands a complete, indi¬ 
visible, and naturally indestructible being, since its notion involves 
all that is ever to happen to it. 

G. II. 77 (1686). The notion of individual substance in 
general, which I have given, is as clear as that of truth. 

G. n. 457. For the nature of an accident, it does not suffice 
that it should be dependent on a substance, for composite substance 
also depends on simple ones or Monads ; but it must be added that 
it depends on a substance as its subject, and moreover as its ulti¬ 
mate subject; for an accident may be an affection of another 
accident, e g. magnitude [may be an affisction] of heat or of impetus, 
BO that the impetus is the subject, and its magnitude inheres in it 
as the absti'act of a predicate, when the impetus is said to become 
great, or so great. But the heat or impetus is in a body as its 
subject; and the ultimate subject is always a substance. 

G. II. 458. I do not see how we can distinguish the abstract 
from the concrete, or from the subject in which it is, or explain 
intelligibly what it is to be or inhere in a subject, unless by con¬ 
sidering the inherent as a mode or state of the subject. 

G. II. 271. If the principle of action were external to all, 
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internal to none, it would be nowhere at all, but we should have 
to recur, with the ocoasionalists, to God as the sole agent. There¬ 
fore it is, in truth, internal to all simple substances, since there is 
no reason why it should be in one rather than another; and it 
consists in the progression of perceptions of each Monad. 


IV. § 18. The meaning of activity. 

G-. V. 46 (N. E. 47; L. 369). I maintain that, naturally, a 
substance cannot be without action, and indeed that there is never 
a body without motion. 

G. V. 100 (N. E. 110). Faculties without some act, in a word 
the pure powers of the school, are mere fictions, unknown to nature, 
and obtained only by making abstractions. 

G. V. 200 (H. E. 224). if po^Ber is taken as the source of 
action, it means something more than an aptitude or facility., fur it 
involves tendency also.... This is whj’, in this sense, I am accus¬ 
tomed to apply to it the term entelechy, which is either primitive^ 
and corresponds to the soul taken as something abstract, or dn'iva^ 
tive, such as is conceived in conation, and in vigour and impetu¬ 
osity. 

G. IV. 469 (D. 69). The notion of force or power..., for the 
explanation of which 1 have designed the special subject o£ Dy¬ 
namics, brings very much light for the understanding of the true 
notion of substance. 

G. IV. 479 (B. 73; L. 302). As all simple substances 
which have a genuine unity can have a beginning and an end only 
by miracle, it follows that they can come into being only by creation 
and come to an end only by annihilation. Thus 1 was obliged to 
recognize that (with the exception of the souls which God still 
intends specially to create) the constitutive forms of substances 
must have been created with the world and subsist always. 

G. II. 264. *‘That changes happen,*’ you say, “experience 
teaches; but we are not inquiring what experience teaches, but 
what follows from the very nature of things.” But do you then 
suppose that I am either able or desirous to prove anything in 
nature, unlaaa changes are presupposed? 

G. IV. 507 (D. 115). Since this past decree [by which God 
created the world] f^oes not exist at present, it can produce nothing 
now T»rilona jt then left after it some perduring efiect, which now 
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still continues and operates. And he who thinks otherwise re¬ 
nounces, if I judge rightl}', all distinct explanation of things, and 
will have an equal right to say that anything is the result of any¬ 
thing, if that which is absent in space or time con, without inter¬ 
mediary, operate here and now....But if, on the contrary, the law 
decreed by God [at the creation] left some trace of itself impressed 
on things; if things were so formed by the mandate as to render 
them fit to accomplish the will of the legislator, then it must be 
admitted that a certain efficacy, form, or force, ...was impressed on 
things, whence proceeded the series of phenomena, according to the 
prescription of the first command. This indwelling force, however, 
may indeed be distinctly conceived, but not explained by images 
(imoffinal^ieer); nor indeed ought it to be so explained, any more 
than the nature of the soul, for force is one of those things which 

are not to be grasped by the imagination, but by the intellect_ 

G. IV. 508 (D. 117). The very substance of things consists in 
the force of action and passion ; whence it follows that even durable 
things could not be produced at all, unless a force of some perma¬ 
nence can be imprinted upon them by the divine power. In that 
case it would follow that no created substance, no soul, would 
remain numerically the same; that nothing would be preserved 
by €k>d, and consequently that all things would be only certain 
passing and evanescent modifications and apparitions, so to speak, 
of one permanent divine substance. 

G. IV. 509 (D. 117). Another question is whether we must 
say that creatures properly and truly act. This question is included 
in the first, if we once understand that the nature given to them 
does not difihr from the force of action and passion. 

G. II. 169. The system of things might have been constituted 
in innumerable ways, but that which had the strongest reason on 
its side prevailed. The activity of substance, however, is rather of 
metaphysical neoesaty, and would have had a place, if 1 am not 
mistaken, in any system whatever. 


IV. § 19. Canneoiion between activity and sufficient reason. 

G. I. 372 (ca. 1676). This variety of thoughts cannot come 
from what thinks, since a single thing cannot be the cause of the 
changes in itself. For everything remains in the state in whidi it 
is, if there is nothing to change it; and not having been determined 
of itself to have omrtain changes rather than others, we could not 
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begin attributing any variety to it^ without raying something for 
which there is confessedly no reason, which is absurd. 

G. II. 263. From universals follow eternal thingi>, from singu¬ 
lars follow also temporal things, unless you think that temporal 
things have no cause. “Nor do I see,” you [De Voider] say, “how 
any succession can follow from the nature of a thing regarded in 
itself.’* No more it can, if we assume a nature >shich is not singu¬ 
lar. .But all singular things are successive, or subject to 

succession. ..Nor is there, for me, anything peimanent in them, 
except the law itself, which involves continued succession, agreeing 
in singulars with that which is in the universe as a 'abole. 


IV. § 22. Relation of time to Leibniz^e notioyi of substance. 

Q. IV. 582. ^be essential and the natural are always distin¬ 
guished. ...Properties are essential and eternal, but modifications may 
be natural though changing. 

G. II. 258. 1 distinguish between properties, which are per¬ 

petual, and modifications, which are transitory. What follows from 
the nature of a thing may follow perpetually, or for a time.. .From 
the nature of a body moving in a given straight line, with given 
velocity, it follows, if nothing extrinsic be assumed, that after a 
given time has elapsed it will readi a given point in the straight 
line. But will it therefore reach this point always and perpetually 1 


V. § 23. Meaning of the idenHty of indisoemibles. 

G. VII. 872 (B. 247). Those great principles, of a suflScient 
reason, and of the identity of indiscernibles, change the state of 
metaphysics. That science becomes real and demonstrative by 
means cd. these principles; whereas before it did generally consist 
in empty words. 

G. V. 100 OS. E. 110). According to the proofs which I 
believe 1 possess, every substantial thing, whether soul or body, has 
its own proper relation to each of the others; and one must always 
differ from the other by intrinsic denominations. 

G. VII. 393 (D. 258). 1 infer from that principle [of sufficient 
reason^, among other consequences, that there are not in nature two 
real, absolute beings, indiscernible from each other; because if there 
were, €h>d and nature would act without reason, in ordering the one 
otherwise than the other. 
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O. TIL 407 (D. 873). Qod...will never choose among indis- 
oernibles, 

G. V. 213 (N. E. 238). It is always necessary that, besidea 
the diflbrence of time and place, there should be an internal prin¬ 
ciple of distinction, and though there be several things of the same 
species, it is none the less true that there are none perfectly similar: 
thus, though time and place (i.s. relation to the external) h^p us to 
distinguish things which by themselves we do not well distinguish, 
things are none the less distinguishable in themselves. Thus the 
essence (le prieia) of identity and diversity consists not in time and 
place, though it is true that the diversity of things is accompanied 
by that of time and place, because they bring with them different 
impressions on the thing. 

G. n. 131. Can it be denied that everything (whether genus, 
species or individual) has a complete notion, according to which it 
is conceived by God, who conceives everything perfectly—i.«, a 
notion containing or comprehending all that can be said about the 
thing: and can it be denied that God can form such an individual 
notion of Adam or Alexander, which comprehends all the attributes, 
affections, accidents, and generally all the predicates of this subject. 

G. H. 249. Things which are different must differ in some 
way, or have in themselves some assignable diversity; and it is 
wonderful that this most manifest axiom has not been employed by 
men along with so many others. 

y. § 25. Is Letbuis^s proof of the principle valid t 

G. V. 202 (N. E. 225). know that it is abstractions whi<^ 
give rise, when we wish to scrutinize them, to the greatest number 

of difficulties,. of which the thorniest fall at once if we agree to 

banish abstract beings, and resolve to speak ordinarily only in con¬ 
cretes, admitting no other terms in the demonstrations of science but 
such as represent substantial subjects. ...When we distinguish two 
things in substance, the attributes or predicates and the common 
subject of these predicates, it is no wonder if nothing particular can 
be conceived in this sulyect. This is necessary, since we have already 
separated all the attidbutec^ in whicli we could conceive some detail. 
Thus to demand, in this pure subject in general, anything beyond 
what is required to conceive that it is the same thing {e.g. which 
underbiamds and wills, imagines and reasons), is to demand the 
impossible^ and to contravene our own supposition, which we made 
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in abstracting and conceiving separately the subject and its quali¬ 
ties or accidents. 

V. § 26. Every substance has an infinite number of p 7 'edi- 
cates. Connection of this with contingency and with the 
identity of hidiscernibles. 

Gh. III. 582* There is a difference between analysis of the 
necessary and analysis of the contingent; the analysis of the neces¬ 
sary, which is that of essences, going from the posterior by nature 
to the prior by nature, ends in primitive notions, and it is thus that 
numbers are resolved into units. But in contingents or existents, 
this analysis from the subsequent by nature to the prior by nature 
goes to infinity, without a reduction to primitive elements being 
ever possible. 

a. V. 268 (N. E. 309). Paradoxical as it appears, it is impos¬ 
sible for us to have knowledge of individuals, and to find the means 
of determining exactly the individuality of any thing, unless we 
keep it [the thing?] itself; for idl the circumstances may recur; the 
smallest differences are insensible to us; the place and the time, far 
from determining [things] of themselves, need to be themselves 
determined by the things they contain. What is most noteworthy 
in this is, that individuality involves infinity, and only he who is 
capable of understanding it [infinity] can have knowledge of the 
principle of individuation of such or such a thing; which comes 
from the influence (rightly understood) of all the things in the 
universe on one another. It is true that the matter would be others 
wise if there were atoms of Democritus; but also there would then 
be no different between two different individuals of the same shape 
and size. 

F. de C. 24 (B. 175). Individuals cannot be distinctly con¬ 
ceived. Hence they have no necessary connection with God, but 
are produced freely. 

a. VII. 309. It is essential to discriminate between necessary 
or eternal truths^ and contingent truths or truths of fact; and these 
diffiM* from each other almost as rational numbers and surds. For 
necessary truths can be resolved into such as are identical, as com¬ 
mensurable quantities can be brought to a common measure; but 
in contingent truths, as in surd numbers, the resoluBion proceeds to 
infinity without ever terminating. And thus the certainty and the 
perfect reason of contingent truths is known to God only, who 
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embraces the infinite in one intuition. And when this secret is 
known, the difficulty as to the absolute necessity of all things is 
removed, and it appears what the difference is between the in&Jlible 
and the necessary. 

<}, VTI. 200. Any truth which is incapable of analysis, and 
cannot be proved from its reasons, but takes its ultimate reason and 
its certainty from the divine mind alone, is not necessary. And 
such are all those that I call trtUfta qf fact. And this is the source 
of contingency, which no one, to my knowledge, has hitherto 
eiqplained. 

y. § 27. The Law of Continuity: three forms of continuity 

maintained hy Leibniz. 

G. V. 49 (N. K 50; L. 376). Nothing happens all at once, 
and it is one of my great maxims, and among the most completely 
verified, that ticUure never makes leaps: which 1 called the Law qf 
Continuity. ...J have remarked also that, in virtue of insensible 
variations, two individual things cannot be perfectly similar, and 
must always differ more than numerically. 

G» V. 455 (N. S. 552). Everything goes by degrees in nature, 
and nothing by leaps, and this rule as regards changes is part of my 
law of continuity. But the beauty of nature, which desires distin¬ 
guished pero^tions, demands the appearance of leaps. 

G. HI. 52 (D* 33). A principle of general order which 
I have noticed...is of great utility in reascxning.. .It takes its origin 
from the infinite, it is absolutely necessary in Geometry, but it 
succeeds also in Physics, because the sovereign wisdom, whicdi is the 
source of all things, acts as a perfect geometer, following a harmony 
to which nothing can be added. ...It [the principle] may be enun¬ 
ciated thus: ** When tiie difference of two cases can be diminished 
below every given magnitude in the data or in what is posited, it 
must also be possible to diminish it below eveiy given magnitude in 
what is sought or in what results,*’ or, to speak more familiarly, 
** When the oa ses (or what is given) continually approach and are 
finally merged in each other, the consequences or events (or what is 
sought) must do so too.” Which depends on a still more 

general principle^ namely : ** When the data form a series, so do the 
consequences ” (deUis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata). 

G. H. 168. No transition happens by a leap. ...This hcdds, I 
th i n k , not only of transitionB &om place to place, but also of those 
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from form to form, or from state to state. For only does ex¬ 
perience confute all sudden changes, but also 1 do not th'.nk uziy 
it priori reason can be given against a leap from pr-t*e tj 7 lace, 
which would not militate also against a leap fr«)in atate to state. 

O', II, 182. Assuming that everything is always created by 
God, nothing prohibits a body, if we depart from the laws of order, 
from being transcreated by a leap from place to place, so that it 
jumps in one moment, and then all at once remains at rest for a 
while. A leap, a hiatus, a vacuum, and rest, are condemned by 
the same law. 

a. II. 193. This hypothesis of leaps cannot Ije refuted, except 
by the principle of order, by the help of the supreme reason, vrhich 
does everything in the most perfect way. 

G. V. 473 (N. E. 675). I conceive things unknown or con¬ 
fusedly known only after the manner of those which we know 
distinctly; which renders philosophy very easy, and I even believe 
that we must do so... This is why I believe that there is no genius, 
however sublime, but bas an infinity of others above him. 


V. § 29. Possibility and Coinpossihility. 

G. V. 286 (N. E. 334). I have reasons for believing that not 
all possible species are coiupossible in the universe, great as it is, 
and that this holds not only in respect to the things which exist 
together at one time, but even in relation to the whole series of 
things. That is, 1 believe that there necessarily are species which 
never have existed and never will exist, not being compatible with 
that series of creatures which God has chosen_The law of con¬ 

tinuity states that Nature leaves no gap in the order which she 
follows; but not every form or species belongs to eveiy order. 

G. HI. 673. ^he Universe is only the collection »f a certain 
kind of compossibles; and the actual Universe is the collection of 
all existent possible^ i.e. of those which form the richest compound. 
And as tiiere are different combinations of possibles, some better 
than others, there are many possible Universes, each collection of 
compossibles making one of them. 


V. § 31. The three kinds of necessity. 

G. m. 400 (B. 170 ). The whole universe might have been 
made differently; time, space, and matter being absolutely in- 
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difiFerent to motions and ; and God has chosen among an 

infinity of possibles what he judged to be the most suitable. But 
as soon as he has chosen, it must admitted that eveiything is 
comprised in his choice, and that nothing can be changed, since he 
foresaw and arranged everything once for all.... It is this necessity, 
which can be attributed now to things in the future, which is called 
hypothetical or consequential. ...But though all the facts of the 
universe are now certain in relation to God,...it does not follow 
that their connection is always truly necessary, t.e. that the 
truth, which pronounces that one fact follows from another, is 
necessary. 

G. VII. 389 (D. 255). We must distinguish between an abso¬ 
lute and an hypothetical necessity. We must also distinguish 
between a necessity which takes place because the opposite implies 
a contradiction (which necessity is called logical, metaphysical, or 
mathematical), and a necessity which is moral, whereby a wise 
being chooses the best, and eveiy mind follows tlie strongest incli¬ 
nation. 

VI. § 33. The existence of the external vuorld hoe only 

certainlyy 

O. I. 372 (oa. 1676). This variety of thoughts cannot come 
from what thinks, since a thing cannot itself be the cause of its own 
changes....Therefore there is outside of us some cause of the variety 
of our thoughts. And since we agree that there are certain sub¬ 
ordinate causes of this variety, which nevertheless themselves need 
causes, we have established particular beings or substances in which 
we recognize some action, i.e. of which we conceive that from their 
change follows some change in ourselves. And we are marching 
with great strides towards the construction of what we call matter 
and body. But it is at this point that you [Foucher] are right in 
delaying us a little, and renewing the complaints of the ancient 
Academy. For all our experiences, at bottom, assure us of only 
two things, namely, that there is a connection between our appear¬ 
ances which gives us the means of successfuUy predicting future 
appearances, and that this connection must have a constant cause. 
But from all this it does not follow, strictly speakings that matter 
or bodies exists but only that there is something which presents 
well-ordered appearances to us. For if an invisible power took 
pleasure in making dreams, well connected with our previous life 
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and agreeing with each other, appear to us, should we be able to 
distinguish them from realities until we had been awakened! Or 
what prevents the whole course of our life from being a great orderly 
dream, of which we might be disillusioned in a moment? And I 
do not see that this Power would for that reason be imperfect, as 
M. Des Cartes assures, besides that its imperfection does not enter 
into the question. 

G> V. 275 (liT. £. 318). (lod has ideas (of substances) before 
creating the objects of these ideas, and nothing prevents him from 
also communicating such ideas to intelligent creatures : there is not 
even any exact demonstration proving that the objects of our senses, 
and of the simple ideas which our senses present to us, are outside 
of us. 

(}. V. 355 (liT. E. 422). ^ believe the true criterion as regards 

ol^ects of sense is the connection of phenomena, i.e. the connection 
of what happens in different times and places, and in the experience 
of different men, who are themselves, in this respect, very important 
phenomena to one another. ...But it must be confessed that all this 
certainty is not of the highest degree... .For it is not impossible, 
metaphysically speaking, that there should be a dream as connected 
and lasting as the life of a man; but it is a thing as contrary to 
reason as would be the fiction of a book produced chance in 
throwing the printer’s types pell-mell. 

a. vn. 320 (N. E. 719). It cannot be absolut^y demon¬ 
strated, by any argument, that there are bodies, and nothing 
prevents some well-ordered dreams from being offered to our minds, 
which would be judged by us to be true. ..2^for is the argument of 
great weight, which is commonly adduced, that thus Gk)d would 
be a deceiver j undoubtedly no one fails to see how far this is from 
a demonstration giving metaphysicaJ. certainty, since, in asserting 
something without accurate investigation, we should be deceived 
not by Q^, but by our own judgment. 

O. V. 205 (N. E. 229). It is very true that the existence of 
spirit is more certain than that of sensible objects. 

a. n. 516. From the reaeon of we judge (even without 

req^>ect to the divine wisdom) that we do not exist alone, since there 
appears no reason of a privilege in favour of one. Hop will you be 
able otherwise to convince by reason any one who contends that he 
alone exists, and that others are merely dreamed by him . But 
there is a reason for the privilege of existents over non-existents, or 
why not all possibles exist. Moreover even if no creatures existed 
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except the percipient^ the order of perceptions would show the 
divine wisdom. Thus there is no circle here, although the wisdom 
of God is also derived it priori^ and not only from the order of 
phenomena. For from the mere fact that there are contingents it 
follows that there is a necessary Being. 

VII. § 35. Variotts meanings of matter and body. 

G« HI- 657 (D. 234). Primary and pure maUer, taken without 
the souls or lives which are united to it, is purely passive; also^ 
properly speaking, it is not a substance, but something incomplete. 
And aecomdary matter {e,g. an organic body) is not a substance, but 
for another reason, namely, that it is a collection (amaa) of several 
substances, like a pond full of fish, or a flock of sheep, and con¬ 
sequently it is what is called unum per accidens —^in a word, a 
phenomenon. A true substance (such as an animal) is composed of 
an immaterial soul and an organic body, and it is the compound of 
these two which is called unum per se. 

O, VII. 501 (Xf. S. 722). Matter is what consists in Antitypia^ 
or what resists penetration; and thus bare matter is merely passive. 
But hody has, besides matter, active force also. Now body is either 
corporeal substance, or a mass composed cd corporeal substances. I 
call corporecd ruAstanae what consists in a simple substance or monad 
(i.e. a soul or something analogous to a soul) and an organic body 
united with it. But mass is the aggregate of corporeal substances, 
as cheese 8<»uetimes consists of a concourse of worma 

G. H. 252. I distinguish (1) the primitive entelechy or soul, 
(2) primary matter or primitive passive power, (3) the monad, com¬ 
pleted by these two, (4) mass or secondary matter or the organic 
machine to which innumerable subordinate monads concur, (6) the 
animal, or corporeal substance which is made into one machine by 
the dominant monad. 

VIL § 36. Station of IteSmixian cmd Cartesian Dynamics. 

G. IV. 407 (D. 88). Vou know that M. Des Cartes believed 
that the same quantity of motion is preserved in bodies. It has 
been shown that he was mistaken in this; but I have shown 
that it is always true that the same motive force is preserved, for 
which he had taken the quantity of motion. However the changes 
which happen in bodies in ccmsequenoe of modifications of the soul 
embarrassed him, because they seemed to violate this law. He 
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believed, therefore^ that he had found an e^>edient, ’which is 
certainly ingenious, by saying that we must distinguish between 
'motion and direction ; and that the soul cannot augment or /linniyiiab 
the moving force, but al'ters the direction, or determination of the 
course of the animal spirits, and that it is through this that voluntary 
motions take place. ...Sut it must be known that there is another 
law of nature, which I have discovered and proved, and which M. 
Des Cartes did not know: this is that not only the quantity of 
moving force is conserved, but also the same quantity of direction 
[momentum] towards whichever part it may be taken in the world.... 
This law, being as beautiful and general as the other, was also 
worthy of not being violated: and ‘this is what my system effects, 
by conserving force and direction, and in a word all the natural 
laws of bodies, notwithstanding the changes which happen in them 
in consequence of those of the soul. 

G>, VI. 540 (D. 164). people had kno'wn, at the time of 
M. Dea Cartes, that new law of nature, which I have proved, 
which asserts that not only the total force of bodies that have 
connection 'with each other is conserved, but also their total direction, 
he would apparently have come to my System of the pre-established 
Harmony. 

O'. IV. 286 (D. 5) (1680). The Physics of M. Des Cartes has 
a great defect; this is that his rules of motion, or laws of nature, 
which are intended to be the foundation, are for the most part 
false. There is proof of this ; and his great principle, that the same 
quantity of motion is conserved in the world, is a mistake. What 
I say here is recognized by the ablest people in Pkunce and England. 

VII. § 37. The essence of matter is not extension, 

O. 1. 58 {pck, 1672). In natural philosophy I am perhaps the 
first to have proved thoroughly...that there is a vacuum. [It follows 
that the essence of matter is not extension.] 

G*. H. 71 (1686). [Assuming that bodies are substances] it can 
be inferred that oorpore^ substance does not consist of extension or 
di'visibility; for it will be admitted that two bodies remote one from 
another, e,g. two trianj^es, are not really cme substance; let us 
suppose now that th^ approach so as ‘to make a square; 'will mere 
contact make into one substance 1 I think not. How every 

extended mass can be considered as composed of two or a thousand 
others ; we have merely extension by contact. Thus we shall never 
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find a body of which we can say tliat it is truly one substance. It 
will be always an aggregate of many. Or rather it will not be a 
real being, because the parts which compose it are subject to the 
same difficulty.... Sut also the general notion of individual sub¬ 
stance...proves the same thing. Extension is an attribute which 
cannot constitute a complete being, no action or change can be 
derived from it, it eucpresses merely the present state, but not at 
all the future or the past, as the notion of a substance should. 
When two triangles are joined, we cannot from this conclude how 
the junction came about. 

G. m. 97. We cannot conceive that resistance should be a 
modification of extension. 

G. III. 453. Impenetrability is not a consequence of extension; 
it presupposes something more. Place is extended, but not im¬ 
penetrable. 

G. II. 238. You admit tliat existence and continuity, which 
are constituents of the notion of extension, differ formally, and I 
demand no more; but in truth that of which the notion is formed 
of different formal concepts, is not primitive. It is one of the 
primary errors of the Cartesians that they conceived extension as 
something primitive and absolute, and as what constitutes substance, 

G. n. 169. I do not think that extension alone can constitute 
a substance, since the notion of extension is incomplete; and I hold 
that extension cannot be conceived per se, but is a resolvable and 
relative noticm; for it is resolved into plurality, continuity, and 
ooexistenoe or the existence of parts at one and the same tune. 
Plurality is also contained in number, continuity also in time and 
motion, while ooexistenoe is only added in extension. 


VII. § 38. Meaning of materia prima in LeHmiz’a Dynamice. 

G. H. 171. The resistance of matter contains two things, 
impenetrability or antitypia, and resistance or inertia; and in these^ 
since they are everywhere equal in a body, or proportional to its 
extension, I {dace the nature of the passive principle or matter; as, 
in active force, displaying itself variously in motions, I recognize the 
primitive entelechy, or so to speak something analogous to a soul, 
whose nature consists in a perpetual law of its series of (dianges, 
which it describes uninterruptedly. 

G. II. 170. I observed that Ges Cartes in his letters, following 
the example of Kepler, had recognized inertia everywhere in matter. 
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This you [de Voider] deduce from the force which anything has of 
remaining in its (present) state, which force does not differ from its 
own nature. Thus you judge that the simple concept of extension 

suffices even for this phenomenon_But it is one thing to retain the 

actual state until there is something which changes it, which is done 
even by what is in itself indifferent to either, while it is something 
other and much more that a thing should not be indifferent, but 
have a force, and as it were an inclination, to retain its state 
should resist the cause of change. ...And a world can be imagined, as 
at least possible, in which matter at rest would obey a cause of motion 
without any resistance j hut such a world would be a mere chaoa 
Gk V. 206 (17. £. 231). I believe that perfect fluidity belongs 
only to materia prima, i.e. in abstraction, and as an original quality, 
like rest; but not to materia eecunda^ such as it actually occurs, 
invested with its derivative qualities. 

G* V. 325 (17. £• 383). It Is not so useless as is supposed to 
reason about materia prima in general Physics, and to determine its 
nature, so as to know whether it is always uniform, whether it has 
any other property besides impenetrability (as in fact 1 have shown, 
after Kepler, that it has also what may be called inertia) etc., though 
it never occurs quite bare. 

G. IV. 393 (17. E. 699). There is in body something passive 
besides extension, that namely by which a body resists penetration. 

G. IV. 395 (17. E. 701). Swa/UKOV or power in body is 
twofold, passive and active. Passive force properly constitutes matter 
or mass, active force constitutes ivreXexeuiv or form. Passive force 
is that resistance by which a body resists not only penetration, but 
also motion, and in virtue of which another body cannot come into 
its place unless it gives way, while it does not give way except by 
somewhat retarding the motion of the impelling body, and thus tries 
to persevere in its former state... .Thus there are in it two resistances 
or masses; the first is called antitypia or impenetrability, the second, 
resistance, or what Kepler calls the natural inertia of bodies. 

G. VII. 328. I call antitypia that attribute in virtue of which 

matter is in space_The modification or variety of antitypia consists 

in the variety ci place. 


VIL § 39. Materia eecunda. 

G. H. VL 235 (N. E. 671). There is in corporeal things 
something besides extension, nay prior to extension, namely the very 
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force of nature everywhere implanted by its Author, which conaistg, 
not in the simple faculty with which the schools seem to have been 
content, but is provided, besides, with a conation or effort which 
will have its full effect unless impeded a contrary conation. 

Cl>. IV. 470 (D. 70). Corporeal substance never ceases to act, 
any more than does spiritual substance. 

G. H. VI. 237 (N. E. 673). Because of form, every body 
always acts; and because of matter, every body always endures and 
resists. 

G. IV. 513 (1). 122). Not only is a body at the present 
moment of its motion in a place commensurate to it, but it has ako 
a conation or effort to change its place, so that the succeeding state 
follows of itself from the present state by the force of nature; other¬ 
wise in the present, and also in any moment, a body A which is in 
motion would differ in no way from a body B which is at rest. 

G. IV. 396 (E. E. 702). Many things compel us to place 
active force in bodies, especially that experience which shows that 
there are motions in matter, which, though they are attributable 
originally to the general cause of things, God, yet are immediately 
and specially attributable to the force placed by God in things. 
Bor it is nothing to say that God in creation gave bodies a law of 
action, unless he gave them, at the same time, something by which 
the law was to be observed; otherwise he himself would always 
have to procure the observation of the law by extraordinary means. 

G. III. 60. There is always conserved in the world tlie same 
quantity of motor action, i e. rightly understood, there is as much 
motor action in the universe in one hour as in any other hour what¬ 
ever. But in moments themselves it is the same quantity of force 
which is conserved. And in fact action is nothing but the exercise 
of force, and amounts to the product of the force and the tima 
G. IV. 510 (D. 119). That bodies are of themselves inert 
is true if it be rightly understood, to this extent namely, that 
what is, for some reason, once assumed to be at rest cannot 
set itself in motion, and does not allow itself without resistance 
to be set in motion by another body; any more than it can of 
itself change the degree of velocity or the direction which it once 
has, or allow it easily and without resistance to be changed by 
another body. And also it must bo confessed that extension, or 
what is geometrical in body, if taken simply, has nothing in it 
which can give rise to action and motion; on t.hff contrary, matter 
rather resists motion by a certain nattiml inertia, as JC^ler has well 
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called it, so that it is not indifferent to motion and rest, as is 
generally supposed, but needs, in order to move, an active force 
proportional to its size. Wherefore I make the 'v-ery notion of 
materia prima^ or of mass, which is always the same in a body emd 
proportional to its size, consist of this very passive force of re¬ 
sistance (involving both impenetrability and something more): and 
hence I show that entirely different laws of motion follow than 
if there were in body and in matter itself only impenetrability 
together with extension; and that, as there is in matter a natural 
inertia opposed to motion, so in body, and what is more in every 
substance, there is a natural constancy opposed to change. But 
this doctrine does not defend, but rather opposes, those who deny 
action to things; for ju.st as certain as it is that matter of itself 
does not begin motion, so certain is it (as is shown by excellent 
experiments on the motion communicated by a moving body) that 
a body retains of itself the impetus which it has once acquired, and 
that it is stable in its levity, or makes an effort to persevere in 
that very series of changes upon which it has entered. As these 
activities and entelechies cannot be modifications of primary matter 
or mass, a thing essentially passive,...it may be hence inferred that 
there must be found in corporeal substance a first entelechy or 
w/Dwrov SeicrucoV for activity; i.e. a primitive motor force which, 
joined to extension (or what is purely geometrical) and to mass 
(or what is purely material) always indeed acts, but nevertheless, 
in consequence of the meeting of bodies, is variously modified 
through efforts and impetus. And it is this same substantial 
principle which is called soul in living beings, and subsiarUial 
form in others. 

YII. § 41. Force and absolute motion. 

a. IV. 400 (N. E. 706). If forces are taken away, motion 
itself has nothing real left in it, for from the mere variation of 
position we cannot tell where the true motion or cause of variation is. 

G, II. 137 (D. 39). As regards Physics, we must understand 
the nature of force, a thing quite different from motion, which is 
something more relative. 

Q, IV. 369 (B. 60). If motion is nothing but change of 
contact ~or immediate vicinity, it will follow that we can never 
determine which thing is moving. ...Thus if there is nothing in 
motion but this relative change, it follows that there is no 
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teason in nature for ascribing motion to one thing rather than 
others. The consequence of which will be, that there is no real 
motion. Thus in order to say that anything moves, we require 
not only that it should change its situation relatively to other 
thiugft but also that it ^ould contain the cause of change, the 
force or action. 

a. VII. 403 (D. 269 ). Motion does not depend upon being 
observed, but it does depend upon being possible to be observed. 
...When there is no change that can be observed, there is no 
change at all. ...I find nothing in the eighth definition of the 
Jlla<Aen^a^icceZ JPrindpleH Na^ve, nor in the scholium belonging 
to it, that proves, or can prove, the reality of space in itself. How¬ 
ever, I grant there is a diflerence between an absolute true motion 
of a body, and a mere relative change of its situation with respect 
to another body. For when the immediate cause of the motion is in 
the body, that body is truly in motion. 

a. M. II. 184. As for the difference between absolute and 
relative motion, I believe that if motion, or rather the moving 
force dt bodies, is something real, as it seems we must recognize, it 
is necessary that it should have a »nZ>;ec&...'X'ou [Huygens] will not 
deny, I believe, that really each [body in impact] has a certain 
degree of motion, or if you will, of force, notwithstanding the equi¬ 
valence of hypotheses. It is true, I derive hence the consequence 
that there is in bodies something other than Geometry can determine 
in them. And this is not the least among several reasons which I 
use to prove that, besides extension and its variations (which are 
something purely geometiimd), we must recognize something superior, 
which is force. Mr Newton recognizes the equivalence of hypotheses 
in tiie case rectilinear motions; but as regards circular motions, 
he believes that the effort which revolving bodies make, to recede 
from the centre or Mria of revolution, makes known their absolute 
motion. But I have reasons which make me believe that nothing 
breaks the general law of equivalence. 

G. II. 91 (1687). What is real in the state called motion 
proceeds just as much from corporeal substance as thought and will 
proceed from the mind. 

G. II. 115 (1687). A corporeal substance gives itself its own 
motion, or rather what is real in the motion at each instant, i.e. the 
derivative force, dt whidi it is a consequence j for every present 
state of a substance is a consequence of its preceding state. ...If God 
ever reduces a body to perfect rest, which could only be done by 
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miracle, a new miracle will be required to restore any motion to 
it. 

G*. 486 (D. 80 J Xj. 318)* As to absolute motion, nothing 

can determine it mathematically, since all ends in relations, with the 
result that there is always a perfect equivalence of hypotheses, as in 
Astronomy.... Yet it is reasonable to attribute to bodies real motions, 
according to the supposition which explains the phenomena in the 
most intelligible way, for this denomination is in harmony with 
the notion of activity. 

G. V. 370 (IX. £• 440). The infinitesimal analysis has gi'xeu 
us the means of allying Geometry with Physics. 

G. M. VI. 247 (IX. £. 684). It must be known, to begin with, 
that force is indeed something truly real, even in created substances; 
but space, time and motion are of the nature of rational entities, 
and are true and real, not of themselves, but in so far as they involve 
divine attributes—immensity, eternity, operation—or the force of 
created substances. Hence it follows at once that there is no 
vacuum in space or time; that motion, moreover, apart from force,... 
is in truth nothing else than a change of situation, and thus motion^ 

CCS far aa p/tenomena are concerned^ conaiata in a mere relation _It 

foUows also, from the relative nature of motion, that tlte action of 
bodies on each oilier^ or impa^ty ia the same, provided they approach 
each other toith the aame ve^octfy.... Mean while we speak as the 
matter requires, for a more suitable and simpler explanation of the 
phenomena, precisely as.. .in the theory of the planets we must use 
the Copemican hypothesis. ...For although force is something real 
and absolute, nevertheless motion pertains to the class of relative 
phenomena, and truth is looked for not so much in phenomena as in 
causes. 


VIL § 42. Metaphysical grounds for assuming force. 

G. III. 45. There is always a perfect equation between the 
comjdete cause and the whole effect....Though this axiom is wholly 
metaphysical, it is none the less one of the most useful that can 
be employed in Physics. 

G. ni. 48. I have shown that force must not be estimated 
by the compound of velocity and size, but by the future effect. 
However it seems that force or power is something already real, 
wliile the future effect is not so. Whence it follows that we must 
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adiuit in Ixxlies somo'bhing difTercsnt frain size and \<‘locity, unlew 
we are willing to refuse to bodies all power of acting. 

a. H. VI. 252 (N. E. 689). Since onl^' force, and the effort 
which arises from it, exists at any moment (for motion never truly 
exists...), and every effort tends in a straight line, it follows that 
all motion is rectilinear, or composed of rectilinears. 

G. vn. 305 (D. 103; L. 344). Metaphysical laws of cause, 
power, activity, are present in a wonderful way throughout the 
whole of nature, and are even superior to the pui*ely geometrical 
laws of matter. 

G. IV. 523. As for motion, what is real in it is force or 
power, i.e. what there is in the present state that brings with it a 
change for the future. Tlie rest is only phenomena and relations. 

VII. § 43. Dynamicdl argument for plurality of causal 

series. 

G. V. 158 (N. E. 176). Though it is not true that a Ijody [in 
impact] loses as much motion as it gives, it is always true that it 
loses some motion, and that it loses as much force as it gives. 

G. M. VI. 251 (IST. E. 688). The passion of every body is 
spontaneous, or arises from an internal force, though upon occasion 
of something external. 

G. H. VI. 252 (N, E. 689) (1695). Tho action of bodies is 
never without reaction, and both are equal to each other and directly 
contrary. 

G. M. VI. 230. This diminution of the total foi*oe [in a not 
perfectly elastic impact]..,does not derogate* from tJie inviolable 
truth of the conservation of the same force in the world. For what 
is absorbed by the small parts is not absolutely lost to the universe, 
though it is lost for the total force of the impinging bodies. 

VII. § 45. Ifis grounds against extended atoms. 

G. I. 403. My axiom, that nature never acts by leaps,...is of 
the greatest use in Physics; it destroys atoms, intervals of rest 
[^aie^tdas], glol)es of the second element, and other similar chimeras. 

G.H.n.l36. I confess that 1 have difficulty in understanding 
the reason of such infrongibility [as that of atoms], and I believe 
that for this effect we should liave to have recourse to a kind of 
perpetual miracle. 

G. M. n. 145. There is no absurdity in giving different 
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degrees of rigidity to different bodies; otherwise we could prove by 
the same reason that bodies must have a zero or an inlinite velocity. 

.. .There are other inconveniences about atoms. For example, they 
could not be susceptible of the laws of motion, and the force of two 
equal atoms, which impinged directly with equal velocities, would 
have to be lost; for it seems that only elasticity makes bodies 
rebound. 

G. M. II. 156. Matter, according to my hypothesis, would be 
divisible everywhere and more or less easily with a variation which 
would be insensible in passing from one place to another neighbour¬ 
ing place; whereas, according to the atoms, we make a leap from 
one extreme to the other, and from a perfect incohesion, which is in 
the place of contact, we pass to an infinite hardness in all other 
places. And these leaps are without example in nature. 

G. M. II. 157. There is no last little body, and I conceive that 
a particle of matter, however small, is like a whole w'orld, full of 
an infinity of still smaller creatures. 


VII. § 46. Against the vacuum. 

G. II. 475. The infinity of the physical continuum, in the 
hypothesis that there are only monads, does not depend so much 
on the reason of the best, as on the principle of sufficient reason, 
because there is no reason for limiting or ending, or for scopping 
anywhere. 

G. V. 52 (N. £. 53 ; L. 385). We [Locke and Leibniz] seem 
also to differ as regards matter in this, that the author thinks there 
must be a vacuum in it for the sake of motion, because he believes 
that the small parts of matter are rigid. And I admit that if 
matter were composed of such parts, motion in the plemtm would be 
impossible....But this supposition is not by any means granted.... 
Space must rather be conceived as full of an ultimately fluid matter, 
susceptible of all divisions, and even subjected actually to divisions 
and subdivisions adifi/initzim. ...Consequently matter has everjrwhere 
some degree of rigidity as well as of fluidity. 

G. IV. 395 (N. E. 701). Although some bodies appear denser 
than others, yet this happens because their pores are more filled 
with matter pertaining to the body, while on the contrary the rarer 
bodies have the nature of a sponge, so that another subtler matter 
washes through their pores, which is not reckoned with the body, 
and neither follow's nor awaits its motion. 
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0, IV. 368 (D. 59). Not a few of those who defend a vaonom 
hold space to be a substance, nor can they be refuted by Cartesian 
arguments , there is need of other principles for ending this con* 
troversy. 

0. V l 1. 356 (D. 240). ^5e more matter there is, the more 

God hab occasion to exercise his wisdom and power. Which is one 
reason, among others, why I maintain that there is no vacuum 
at alL 

0. VII. 372 (S. 248). The same reason which shows that 
extramundane space is imaginary, proves that all empty space is an 
imaginary thing ; for they differ only as greater and less. If space 
is a property or attribute, it must be the property of some substance. 
But what substance will that bounded empty space be an affection 
or property of, which its patrons [Clarke and Newton] suppose to 
be between two bodies9...jElxtension must be the affection of some¬ 
thing extended. But if that space be empty, it will be an attribute 
witiiout a subject, an extension without anything extended. 

0. V I I. 377 (D. 253). All those who maintain a vacuum are 
more influenced by imagination than by reason. When I was a 
young man, I also gave in to the notion of a \acuum and atoms, 
but reason brought me into the right way. . I lay it down as a 
principle, that every perfection, which God could impart to things 
without derogating from their other perfections, has actually been 
imparted to them. Now let ns fancy a space wholly empty. God 
could have placed some matter in it, without derogating in any 
respect from all othmr things: therefore he has actually placed smne 
matter in that space: therefore there is no space wholly empty: 
therefore all is full 

0. VJLL. 396 (D. 261). Absolutely speaking, it appears that 
God can make the material universe iinite in extension; but the 
contrary appears more agreeable to his wisdom. 


Vn. § 47. Agamst action at a distance. 

0. fIJ -580. We disapprove the method of those [New ton and his 
followers] who suppose, like the scholastics formerly, unreasonable 
qualities, s.e. primilnve qualities which have no natural reason, explic¬ 
able by the nature of the subject to which this quality is to belong.... 
As we maintain that it [attraction] can only happen in an explicable 
maimer, <*.«. by dur impulsion of subtler bodies, we cannot admit that 
nttractiou is a primitive qwlity essential to matter.. According to 
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1 ;hes 6 autborB, iiot> only are substances entirely unknown to us, ..but 
it is even impossible for any one to know them; and God himself, 
if their nature be such as they say, would know nothing of them. 

G. H. 399. If Qod caused anything to act immediately at a 
distance he would by that very &ct give it multipresence. 

G. U. 407. I reject the natural action of a body at a distance, 
but not the supematuraL 

VII. § 48. Force as coiiferring individuality, 

G. n. 116. Bodies, strictly speaking, are not pushed by others 
when there is an impact, but by their own motion, or by their 
elasticity (rsssor^), which again is a motion of their parts. Bvery 
corporeal mass, great or small, has already in it all the force which 
it csm ever acquire but the meeting with other bodies only gives its 
determination, or rather this determination only happens during the 
time of the meeting. 

Vll. § 49. Frimitive and derivative force. 

G. n. 262. Derivative force is the actual present state while 
tending to or pre-involving the following state, sis everything present 
is big with the future. But that which persists, in so far as it 
involves all that can happen to it, has primitive force, so that 
primitive force is, as it were, the law of the series, while derivative 
force is the determination which designates a particular term of the 
series. 

G. M. VI. 238 (N. E. 674). Force is twofold: the one 
elementary, which I also call dead^ because motion does not yet 
exist in it, but only a solicitation to motion...; the other, however, 
is ordinary force, combined with actual motion, which I call liovag. 

G. Ill- 457. There are two sorts of force in a body, the one 
primitive, which is essential to it (jvrcX^cca 17 wpun}), and derivative 
forces^ which depend upon other bodies also. And it should be 
considered that the derivative or accidental force, which one cannot 
refuse to bodies in motion, must be a modification of the primitive 
force, as shape is a modification of extension. Accidental forces 
could not occur in a substance without essential forcei, for accidents 
are only modificationB or limitatimis^ and cannot contain more per¬ 
fection or reality than the substance. 

G. rV. 396 (N. E. 702). Derivative force is what some o^l 
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impetus, a conation or tendency, so to speak, to some determi¬ 
nate motion, by which primitive force or the principle of action is 
modiiied. I have shown that this is not preserved constant in the 
same body, but yet, however it be distributed among many, its sum 
remains constant, and that it diifeis from motion, whose quantity 
is not consei*ved. 

G, IV. 533. In soul, representations of causes are causes 
of representations of effects. 

G. m. 636. As for the inertia of matter, as matter itself is 
nothing but a phenomenon, though well founded, resulting from 
monads, the same holds of inertia, wliich is a property of this 
phenomenon. 

G. n. 92 (1687). Motions being real phenomena rather than 
beings, one motion as phenomenon is in my mind the immediate 
consequence or effect of another phenomenon, and similarly in the 
minds of others, but the state of one substance is not tlie immediate 
consequence of the state of another particular substance. 

G. III. 623. The laws of motion, being founded in the percep¬ 
tions of simple substances, come from final causes or causes due to 
fitness, which are immaterial and in each monad. 

G. II. 419. The entelechy acts in matter according to the need 
of matter, so that the new state of matter is a consequence of the 
prior state, according to the laws of nature; but the laws of nature 
obtain their effect through enteleohies. But also the present state 
of the entdechy itself follows from its prior state. 

G. V. 196 (IT. £. 219). As for motion, it is only a real 
phenomenon, because matter and mass, to which motion belongs, 
is not properly speaking a substance. There is, however, an image 
of action in motion, os there is an image of substance in mass; 
and in this respect we can say that a body acts when there is 
spontaneity in its diange, and suffers when it is pushed or impeded 
by another. 


VII. § 50. Antinomy of dynamical causation. 

G. II. 233. I know not whether it can be said that^ when two 
equal weights aunultaneously pull a body, they have no common 
effect, but each separately has half the [total] effect. For we cannot 
a s s ig n one half of the body which tliey pull to each weight, but 
they act as if undivided. 
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^ III- § ol. The-PB mvst be sihiple s icb<‘, since ^'tspe ' *s 

comport nds 

G*. VI. 598 (D. 209 J L. 406>. A substance a be'nz 
capable of action. It is simple or compound. Simnle sub-tance is 
that which has no parts. Compoand ^^ub-^tance is a collection o£ 
simple substances or monads. Compounds or bodies are pluralities; 
and simple substances, lives, souls, spirits, are unities Anri every¬ 
where there must be simple substances, for without simple -substances 
there would not be con pound su>»stances; and consequently --11 
nature is full of life. 


VIII. § o2. Eorietision^ as distinguished from space^ is 

Leibniz's starting-point. 

G. VH. 399 (D. 265). Infinite space i« nut the immensity of 
God; finite space i*^ not the extension of bodies : as time is not their 
duration. Things keep their extension, but thej' do not always keep 
their space. Everything has its own extension, its own duration; 
but it has not its own time, and does not keep its own space. 

G. IV. 394 (N. E. 700). As in time we conceive nothing else 
than the disposition or series of variations which can happen in it, 
so by space we understand nothing but the possible disposition of 
bodies. And so when space is said to be extended, we take this in 
the some sense as when time is said to endure, or number to be 
numbered; for, in truth, time adds nothing to duration, nor space 
to extension, but as successive variations are in time, so in body 
those things are diverse which can be simultaneously diffused. 

G. V. 115 (N. E. 127). It must not be supposed that there 
are two extensions, the one abstract, of space, the other concrete, 
of body, the concrete being sudi as it is only through the abstract. 

G. VI. 585. Extension, when it is the attribute of q>ace, is the 
continuation or diffusion of situation or locality, as the extension of 
body is the diffusion of antitypia or materiality. 

G. H. 261. Vou say, we must ask whether there are such 
unities in body [as mine are], and that^ in order to prove these, I 
advocate entelechies. But on the contrary, I appeal to unities in 
order to prove the entelechies, although it is also true that, if the 
entelechies were otherwise proved, there would have to be true and 
real unities as well. 
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YIII. § 63. JEastension means r^tetition. 

F. de C. 28 (D, 176). Extension, or, i£ you prefer it, primary 
matter, is nothing but a certain indefinite repetition of things in so 
far as they are similar to each other or indiscernible. But just as 
number presupposes numbered things, so extension presupposes 
things which are repeated, and which have, in addition to common 
characteristics, others peculiar to themselves. These accidents, 
peculiar to each one, render actual the limits of si2e and shape, 
before only possible. 

G. V. 94 <N. E. 102). I believe that the idea of extension is 
posterior to that of whole and part. 

G. U. 510. That mctension would remain if monads were 
removed I hold to be no more true than that numbers would remain 
if things were removed. 

G. IV. 394 (N. E. 700). Since extension is a continuous 
simultaneous repetition,.. .whenever the same nature is simultane¬ 
ously diffused through many things, as, in gold, ductility or specific 
gravity or yellowness, in milk whiteness, in body generally resist¬ 
ance or impenetrability, there is said to be extension, although it 
must be confessed that this continuous diffusion in colour, weight, 
ductility, and other similar qualities that have a merely specious homo¬ 
geneity, is only apparent, and does not occur in very small parts; and 
thus the extension of resistance alone, which is diffused throughout 
matter, preserves this name with the rigorous investigator. But it is 
evident, from these oonsiderationa, that extension is not an absolute 
predicate but relative to what is extended or diffused, and thus 
cannot be more separated from the nature of what is diffused than 
number firom what is numbered. ...We now ask : What other nature 
is there whose dififiisiou constitutes body? We have already said 
that matter is constituted by the diffusion of resistance; but in our 
opinion there is in body something else besides matter... .This we 
say con consist in nothing but iv or in the internal 

principle of change and persistence. 


VIII. § 64. Hence the essence of a stAstance cannot he 
extension, since a substance must he a true unity. 

G. V. 359 (N. E. 428). It is to be observed that matter, taken 
as a complete being ({.«. secondary matter, as opposed to primary, 
which is something purely passive and consequently incomplete) is 
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nothing but a collection (amas) or what results from it, and that 
every real collection presupposes simple substances or real unities 
and when we consider further what belongs to the nature of these 
real unities, i.e. perception and its conseq^uences, we are transferred, 
so to speak, into another world, that is, into the intelligilde world 
of substances, whereas before we were only among the phenomena 
of the senses. 

G. II. 269. The notion of extension is relative, or extension is 
the extension of something, as we say that multitude or duration is 
the multitude or duration of something. But the nature which is 
presupposed as diffused, repeated, continued, is what constitutes the 
physical body, and can only be found in the principle of action and 
passion, since nothing else is suggested to us by phenomena. 

G. II. 135 (D. 38). Body is an aggregate of substances, and 
is not a substance properly speaking. It is consequently necessary 
that everywhere in body there should be indivisible substances, 
ingenerable and incorruptible, having something corresponding to 
souls. 

G. II. 58 (1686). If body is a substance, and not a mere 
phenomenon like the rainbow, nor a being united by accident or by 
aggregation like a heap of stones, it cannot consist of extension, 
and it is necessary to conceive in it something which we call a 
substantial form, and which corresponds in some way to a soul. 

Vm. § 55. The three kinds of •point. Svhstances not material. 

G. IV. 478 (D. 72; L. 300). At first, when I had freed 
myself from the yoke of Aristotle, I took to the vacuum and atoms, 
for that is the view which best satisfies the imagination. But having 
got over this, I perceived, after much meditation, that it is impos¬ 
sible to find the principles of a real unity in matter alone, or in that 
which is only passive, since everything in it is nothing but a collection 
or aggregate of parts ad kf^nitum. l^ow a multitude can derive its 
reality only from genuine units, which come from elsewhere, and are 
quite other than mathematical points, which are only extremities of 
the extended, and modifications of which it is certcdn that t^e con¬ 
tinuum cannot be composed. Aocordin^y, in order to find these real 
units, I was constrained to have recourse to a real and animated point) 
so to speak, or to an atom of substance which must contain some 
kind of form or active principle, so as to make it a complete being. 
It was then necessary to recall, and, as it were, to rehabilitate the 
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flubstantiaJ forms, which are so much decried now-a-days, but in a 
way which rendered them inteDigible, and sepiratcd the u*»e to which 
they Hhould bo put from tlio abuse which they have suflered. I 
found, then, that the natui'e of substantial forms cousists in force, 
and that fi'om this follows something analogous to feeling and 
appetite ; and that thus they must be conceived after the manner of 
the notion we have of souls. 

(}, III. 69. Thought, being the action of one thing on itself, 
does not occur in shapes and motions, which cannot show the 
principle of a truly internal action. 

O. n. 96. I believe that where thei'e are only beings by 
aggregation, tliere will not even be real beings; for every being by 
aggregation presupposes beings endowed with a \eritable unity, 
because it derives its reality only from that of those of which it is 
composed, so that it will liave none at all if each being of which it 
is composed is again a being by aggregation. ...1 agree that in all 
corporeal nature there are nothing but machines (which are often 
animated), but I do not agree tliat there ore only aggregates of 
substances, and if there are aggregates of substtvnees, there must be 
true substances from which all these aggregates result. 

G. II. 97. What is not truly one being (un Stre) is also not 
truly a bei^tgr (un itre). 

G. II. 370. A point is not a certain part of matter, nor would 
an infinite number of points collected together make an extension. 

G. H. 267. A thing which can be divided into several (already 
actually existing) is an aggregate of several, and...is not one 
except mentally, and has no reality but what is borrowed from its 
constituents. Hence I inferred that there must be in things indivis¬ 
ible unities, because otherwise there will be in things no true unity, 
and no reality not borrowed. Which is absurd. For where there is 
no true unity, there is no true multiplicity. And where there is no 
reality not borrowed, there will never be any reality, since this 

must in the end belong to some subject_But you [de Voider]... 

hold that the right conclusion from this is that in the mass of bodies 
no indivisible unilues can be assigned. I, however, think that the 
contrary is to be concluded, namely that we must recur, in bodily 
mass, or in constituting corporeal things, to indivisible unities as 
prime constituents. TTnless indeed you hold the right conclusion to 
be, that bodily masses are not themselves indivisible rinities, which 
T say, but this is not the question. For bodies are always divisible, 
and even actually subdivided, but not so their constituents.... 
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G. 11. 268. From tlie very fact that the mathematical body 
(».nnot be resolved into tirst constituent-s, we can certainly infer that 
it is not real, but something mental, designating nothing but the 
possibility of parts, and not anything actual. ...Azid a- a numbering 
number is not substance without the things numbered, so the n.c.the“ 
matical body, or extension, is not substance without what i-s. active 
and j^sive, or motion. But in real thing.s, i.e. bodies, the parts are 
not indefinite (as in space, which is a mental things), but are 
actually assigned in a certain zvay, since nature institutes actual 
divisions and subdivisions according to the varieties of motions, and 
although these divisions proceed to infinity, yet none the less every¬ 
thing results from certain primaiy constituents or real unities, but 
infinite in number. But strictly speaking, matter is not comoosed 
of constitutive unities, but results from them, for luatter or extended 
mass is nothing but a phenomenon founded in things, like the 
rainbow or the parhelion, and all reality belongs only to unities. 
Therefore phenomena can always be divided into lesser phenomena, 
which might appear to other subtler animals, and izever attain to 
least phenomena. In fact substantial unities are not parts, but 
foundations, of phenomena. 

G. n. 275. I do not take away body, but I recur to what it 
is, for I show that corporeal mass, which is supposed to have some¬ 
thing besides simple substances, is not substance, but a phenomenon 
resulting from simple substances, which alone have unity and 
absolute reality. 

IX. § 57. Dijfficulties about poitits. 

G. n. 98. The difficulties concerning the composition of the 
continuum will never be resolved, so long as extension is considered 
os making the substance of bodies. 

G. II. 77 (1686). There is no exact .and precise figure in 
bodies, on account of the actual subdivision of tlieir parts. So 
that bodies would, no doubt, be something merely imaginary and 
apparent, if there were nothing in them but matter and its modifi¬ 
cations. 

IX. § 58. Assertion of the custual infinite and denial of 

infinite number, 

G. I. 403. All magnitudes being infinitely divisible, there is 
none so small but that we can conceive in it an infinity of divisions. 
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which will never be exhausted. But I do not see what harm comes 
of this, nor what need there is to exhaust them. 

Gr, V. 144 (N. E. 161). Properly speaking, it is true that 
there are an infinity of things, i.e. that there are always more of 
them than can be assigned. But there is no infinite number, or 
line or any other infinite quantity, if these are understood as true 
wholes, as it is easy to prove. ...The true infinite exists, strictly 
speaking, only in the Absolute, which is anterior to all compo* 
sition, and is not formed by addition of parts. 

Gt. V. 145 (N. E. 163). You [Luckc] are mistaken in 
wishing to imagine an absolute space which is an infinite whole 
composed of parts; there is no such thing, it is a notion which 
implies a contradiction, and these infinite wholes, with their opposed 
infinitesimals, are only in place in the calculations of geometers, 
just like imaginary roots in Algebra. 

O’. VI. 629. In spite of my Infinitesimal Calculus, I admit no 
true infinite number, though I confess that the multitude of things 
surpasses every finite number, or ratlier every number. 

a. 1. 338. Mons. Des Cartes in his reply to the second objec> 
tions, article two, agrees to the analogy between the most perfect 
Being and the greatest number, denying that this number implies a 
contradiction. It is, however, easy to prove it. For the greatest 
number is the same as the numl>er of all units. But the number of 
all units is the same as the number of all numbers (for any unit 
added to the previous ones always makes a new number). But the 
number of aJl numbers implies a contradiction, which I show thus: 
To any number there is a corresponding number equal to its douUe. 
Therefore the number of all numbers is not greater than the 
number of even numbers, i.e. the whole is not greater than its part. 

O’. V. 209 (E^. E. 234). The idea of the infinite is not formed 
by extension of finite ideas. 

O. II. 305. To pass from the ideas of Geometry to the realities 

Physics, 1 hold that matter is actually broken into parts less 
than any given part, or that there is no part which is not actually 
subdivided into others exercising diverse motions. 

O. n. 315. There is an actual infinite in the mode of a distri¬ 
butive whole, not of a collective whole. Thus something can be 
enunciated concerning all numbers, but not collectively. So it can 
bo said that to every even number corresponds its odd number, and 
vice versd ; but it cannot therefore be accurately said that the multi¬ 
plicities of odd and even numbers are equal. 
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G. H. IV. 91. It is not necessary to ma^e mathematical analy¬ 
sis depend upon metaphysical controversies, nor to make sure that 

there are in nature strictly infinitesimal lines_This is why, in 

order to avoid these subtleties, I thought that, to render the 
reasoning intelligible to everyljody, it sufficed in this to explain the 
infinite by the incomparable, i.e. to conceive (Quantities incomparably 
greater or smaller than ours. 

G. M. IV. 92. If an adversary wished to contradict our enun¬ 
ciation, it follows by our calculus that the error will be less than 
any error that he can assign. 

G. M. IV. 93. It is found that the rules of the finite succeed 
in the infinite. 


IX. § 59. Continiiiti/ in one sense denied by Leibniz. 

G. IV. 394 (N^. £. 700). All repetition...is either discrete, as 
in numbered things where the parts of an aggregate are discrimi¬ 
nated j or continuous, where the parts are indeterminate and can 
be assumed in infinite ways. 

G. II. 379. Space, just like time, is a certain order...which 
embraces not only actuals, but possibles also. Hence it is some¬ 
thing indefinite, like every continuum whose parts are not actual, 
but can be taken arbitrarily, like the parts of unity, or fractions.... 
Space is something continuous but ideal, mass is discrete, namely 
an actual multitude, or being by aggregation, but composed of an 
infinite number of units. In actuals, single terms are prior to aggre¬ 
gates, in ideals the whole is prior to the part. The neglect of this 
consideration has brought forth the labyrinth of the continuum. 

G. II. 475. The mathematical continuum, like numbers, con¬ 
sists of mere possibility; thus infinity is necessary to it from its 
very notion. 

G. II. 278. Matter is not continuous but discrete, and actually 
infinitely divided, though no assignable part of space is without 
matter. But space, like time, is something not substantial, but 
ideal, and consists in possibilities, or in an order of (Miexistents that 
is in some way possible. And thus there are no divisions in it but 
such as are made by the mind, and the part is posterior to the 
whole. In real things, on the contrary, u nit s are prior to the 
multitude, and multitudes exist only through units. (The same 
holds of changes, which are not really continuous.) 

G. II. 282. In actuals there is nothing but discrete quantity. 
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namely the multitude of monads or simple euliHtancee, -which is 
greater than any nunil>cr -whatever in any aggregate whatever that 
is sensible or corraspomls to pht^iionieiia. Sut continuous quantity is 
something ideal, which iM^longs to possibles, and to actuals considered 
as possibles. For the continuum involves indeterminate parts, while 
in actuals there is nothing indefinite—indeed in them all divisioub 
which are possible are actual. ..Hut the science of continua, t.e. of 
possibles, contains eternal truths, which are never \'iolated by actual 
phenomena, since the difference is always loss than any assignable 
given difference. 

Q-, III, 583. Unity is divisible, but is not ivw»lvablc; for the 
fi'actions which are parts of unity have less simple notions, because 
integers (1<‘H8 simple than unify) always enter into the notions of 
fractions. Several peo 2 ile who have philosojdiizcHl, in mathematics, 
about the point and unity, have 1 m'coiiu> confused, for want of 
distinguishing between i-esolutiion into notions uiul division into 
parts. Parts are not always simpler than the wliole, though they 
are always less than the whole. 

G. IV. 491. Properly spe^aking, the nunib(*r in Uic al-tstract 
is a mere ratio, by no means formed l>y the composition of other 
fractions, though in num1>ered things then' is found to be equality 
Ijetween two quarters and one Imlf. An<l wo may Hsiy lus much of 
the abstract line, coiupusition lioiug only iii concretes, or masses of 
which these abstract lines mark the relations. And it is thus also 
that mathematical points occur, which also arc only infslalities, {.e, 
extremities. And as everything is imlelinite in the abstract line, 
we take notice in it of everything possible, as in the fractions of a 
numljer, without troubling ourselves concerning the divisions actually 
made, which designate these points in a different way. But in sub¬ 
stantial actual things, tlie whole is a result or assemblage of simple 
sul)stances, or of a multiplicity of real units. And it is the confu¬ 
sion of the ideal and the actual which has embroiled everything and 
produced the labyrinth concerning tlie composition of the con¬ 
tinuum. Those who compose a lino of points have sought first 
elements in ideal things or relations (rixpjport8)t othurwiso than was 
proper; and those who have found that relations such os number, 
and space (which comprehends the order or relation of possible 
coexistent things), cannot be formed of an assemblage of points, hai-e 
been mistaken in denying, for the most port, tbc first elements of 
substantial realities, as if they had no primitive units, or as if there 
were no simple substances. 
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Ch. V. 142 £. 160 ,;. Thi*- '■lyfinitioii. tL-.t nunib-r Is a 

multiplicity of unit^, apolies only to integer^. Tne presi*-® ili-tinc- 
tion of ideas, in extension, does not depend upon magnitude; fo.* in 
order to recognize magnitude distinctly, retour-e must 'je h-.d Zj, 
integers or to other numbers known by means * f integers, «.o tbot it 
is necessar3* to go back from continuous to di-cretvj cuantity. ii. crder 
to have a distinct knowledge of magnitude. 


IX. § UO. In number, space aiid time, r/te K'hoie *s prvjr to 

the port. 

G. I. 416 (D. 64). As for indi\ i^ibles. ^'^Ilen ’jy *:.e'.e 
meant mere exticmities of a time or a line, we cann .t cc.tcfcr*e nev- 
extremities in them, or actual or potential parts. Thu^ points .*re 
neither large nor small, and no leap i- need's'! to pass theui. The 
continuum, however, though it h.is such indh isibles e''er\”vheie. is 
not composed of them. 

G. III. 591. As regards the compariso:. between an instant 
and unity. I add that unity is part of anj' ^lumber gi'sater than 
miitj*, but an instant is not properly a part of time. 

G. II. 279. Extremities of a line and unit<« of matter do not 
coincide. Three continuous points in the same straight line cannot 
he conceived. But tvru are conceivable : [namelj'^] the extremity of 
one straight line and the extremity of another, out of which one 
whole is formed. As, in time, are the two instants, the last of life 
and the first of death. One unit is not touched b^* another, but in 
motion thei'e is a perpetual transci’eation, in this way: when a 
thing is in that condition that, by continuing its changes for an 
assignable time, there would have to be penetration in the next 
moment, each point will be in a different place, us the avoidance of 
penetration and the order of changes demand. 

G. M. VII. 18. In either order (of space or of time) [points] 
are considered nearer or more remote, according a^, for the order 
of comprehension between them, more or fe\ver are required. 

G. II. 515. There is continuous extension whenevei points are 
assumed to be so <*ituated that there are no two between 'which 
there is not an intermediate point. 

G. II. 300. I agi*ee with j'ou [Des Bosses] that being and one 
are convertible terms; and that unitj’ is tlie bt^ginning of nuni1>ers, 
if you are considering ratios {rnfioiiPs) or priority <»£ nature, not if 
you aw considering magnitude, for we have fractions, which are 
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certainly less than unity, to infinity. The continuum is infinitely 
divisible. And this appears in the straight line, from the mere fact 
that its part is similar to the whole. Thus when the whole can be 
divided, so can the part, and similarly any part of the part. Points 
are not parts of the continuum, but extremities, and tliere is no 
more a smallest part of a line than a smallest fraction of unity. 

O, II* 304. Being and one are convertible terms, but as there 
is Being by aggregation, so also there is a unit by aggregation, 
although this entity and unity is semi-mental. Numbers, unities, 
fractions, have the nature of relations. And so far they can in 
some way be called beings. A fraction of unity is no less one being 
than unity itself. Nor must it be thought that formal unity is on 
aggregate of fractions, for its notion is simple, applying to divisibles 
and indivisibles, and there is no fraction of indivisibles. 

G. VIL 404 (D. 270). As for the objection [Clarke’s] that 
space and time are quantities, or rather things endowed with quan¬ 
tity, and that situation and order are not so: I answer, that order 
also has its quantity; there is that in it wliich goes before, and that 
which follows; there is distance or interval. Relative things have 
their quantity, as well as absolute ones. For instance, ratios or 
proportions in mathematics have their quantity, and are measured 
by logarithms; and yet they are relations. And therefore, though 
time and space consist in relations, yet th^ have their quantity. 


IX. § 62. SummcMry of the argument from the continuum to 

monade, 

G. VII. 552. -Eh order to judge by reason whetlier the soul is 
material or immaterial, we must conceive what the soul and matter 
are. Everybody agrees that matter has parts, and is consequently 
a multiplicity of many substances, as would be a flock of sheep. 
But since every multiplicity presupposes true unities, it is evident 
that these unities cannot be matter, otherwise they would in turn 
be multiplicities, and by no means true and pure unities, such as 
are finally required to make a multiplicity. Thus the unities are 
properly substances apart, which are not divisible, nor consequently 
perishable. For whatever is divisible has parts, which can be 
distinguished even before their separation. However, since we are 
concerned with unities of substance, there must be force and peiv 
ception in these unities themselves, for otherwise there would be no 
force or perception in all that is formed of them. 
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IX. § 63. Since aggregates are phenomenal, there is not 
really a number of monads. 

Gh. II* 261> T^Tiatever things are aggregates of many, are not 
one except for the mind, nor have any other reality than what is 
borrowed, or what belongs to the things of which they are com¬ 
pounded. 

G. H. 617. Aggregates themselves are nothing but pheno¬ 
mena, for everything excejjt the component monads is added by 
perception alone, from the very fact of their being simultaneously 
perceived. 

G. II. 304. Instead of an infinite number, we ought to say, 
there are more than any number cau express. ...It is of the essence 
of a number, a line, or any whole, to be terminated. Hence even if 
the world were infinite in magnitude, it would not be one uhole, 
nor could God be conceived, with certain of the ancients, as the soul 
of the world, not only because he is the cause of the world, but also 
because such a world would not be one body, nor could he regarded 
as an animal, nor would have, indeed, an}' but a verbal unity. 


X. § 66. Leibnv^s arguments against the reality of space. 

G. V. 100 (N. E. 110). Things which are uniform and contain 
no variety are never anything but abstractions, like time, space, 
and the other entities of pure mathematics. 

G. V IT^ 363 (D. 243). These gentlemen [Newton and Clarke] 
maintain...that space is a real absolute being. But this involves 
them in great difficulties; for such a being must needs be eternal 
and infinite. Hence some have believed it to be God himself, or 
one of his attributes, his immensity. But since space consists of 
parts, it is not a thing which can belong to God. As for my own 
opinion, 1 have said, more than once, that I hold space to be some¬ 
thing merely relative, as time is... .For space denotes, in terms of 
liossibility, an order of things which exist at the same time, con¬ 
sidered as existing together, without inquiring into their particular 
manner of existing. And when many things are seen together, one 
perceives that order of things among themselves. ...If space was an 
absolute beings tiiere would something happen, for which it would 
be impossible there should be a sufficient reason. Which is against 
my Axiom, And I prove it thus. Space is something absolutely 
unifoi'm; and without the things placed in it, one point of ^pace does 
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not. absolutely differ in any 1 ‘espect whatsoever from another point 
of space. Now from hence it follows (supposing space to be some¬ 
thing in itself, besides the order of bodies among themselves), that 
it is impossible there should be a reason why God, preserving the 
same situation of bodies among themselves, should have placed 
in space after one particular manner, and not otherwise ; why evecy- 
thing was not placed the quite contrary way, for instance by chang¬ 
ing east into west. But if space is nothing dse but that order or 
relation; and is nothing at all without bodies, but the possibiliiy of 
placing them ; then those two states, the one such as it now is, the 
other supposed to be the quite contrary way, would not at all differ 
from one another. Their difference, therefore, is only to be found 
in our chimerical supposition of the reality of space in itself. But 
in truth the one would exactly be the same thing as the other, they 
being absolutely indiscernible; and consequently there is no room 
to enquire after a reason of the preference of the one to the other. 

The case is the same with respect to time. ...The same argument 
proves that instants, considered without the things, are nothing at 
all; and that they consist only in the successive order of things. 

G* VII. 372 (D. 247). To suppose two things indiscernible, 
is to suppose the same thing undei* two names. And therefore to 
suppose that the universe could have had at first another position of 
time and place, lhan that which it actually had; and yet that all 
the parts of the universe should have had the same situation among 
themselves, as that which they actually had ; such a supposition, I 
say, is an impossible fiction. 

X. § 67. ihwry of ^poaitUya. 

O’. II. 277. The essential order of singulars, or relation to 
time and plac^ is to be understood of their relations to the things 
contained in tune and space, both near and fisr, which must be 
expressed by any singular, so that in it the universe could be read, 
if the reader were infinitely perspicacious. 

Cl*. V. 115 (N. £. 128). Time and place are only kinds of 
order. 

0*. II. 347. Position is, without doubt, nothing but a mode of 
a thing, like priority or posteriority. A mathematical point itself 
is nothing Imt a mode, namely an extremity. And thus when two 
bodies are conceived as touching, so tlmt two mathematical points 
are joined, they do not make a new position or whole, which would 
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be gi’eatei* than either pai't, bince the conjuiiction. of two extreraitieb 
is not greater than one extremity, any more than two perfect dark¬ 
nesses are darker than one. 

a. V. 140 (N. E. 157). This vacuum which can be concei\ed 
ill time indicates, as it does in space, that time and space extend to 
poasibleb as well as existents. 

G. V. 142 (N. E. 159). If there were a vacuum in space (e.y. 
if a sphere were empty inside) its magnitude could be determined; 
but if there were a vacuum in time, i.e. a duration without changes, 
it would be impossible to determine its length. Hence it follows 
that we can refute a man who says that two bodies, between which 
tlicsre is a vacuum, touch...but we cannot refute a man who says 
that two worlds, of which one is after the other, touch as r^ards 
duration, so that one necessarily begins when the other «tops.... 
If space were only a line, and if body were immovable, it would not 
be possible either to determine the length of the vacuum between 
two bodies. 

G. VXI. 400 (D. 265). I will here show how men come to 
form to themselves the notion of space. They consider that many 
things exist at once, and they obsen’e in them a certain order of 
coexistence, according to which the relation of one thing to another 
is more or less simple. This order is their situation or distance. 
When it happens that one of those coexistent things changes its 
relation to a multitude of others, which do not change their rela¬ 
tions among themselves ; and that another thing, newly come, 
acquires the same relation to the others, as the former had; we 
then say it is come into the place of the former; and this change 
we call a motion in that body, wherein is the immediate cause of 
the change. And though many, or even all the coexistent things 
should change according to certain known rules of direction and 
swiftness; yet one may always determine the relation of situation, 
which every coexistent acquires with respect to every other co¬ 
existent ; and even that relation which any other coexistent would 
have to this, or which this would have to any other, if it had not 
changed, or if it had changed any otherwise. And supposing or 
feigning that among those coexistents there is a sufficient number 
of them which have undergone no change; then we may say that 
those that have such a relation to those fixed coexistent?, as others 
had to them before, have now the same place which those others 
had. And that which comprehends all those places, is called space. 
Wliich shows that, in oitler to have an idea of place, and conse- 
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quently of space, it is sufficient to consider these relationb, a nd the 
rules of their clianges, -without needing to fancy any absolute 
reality out of the things whose situation we consider , and, to give 
a kind of definition: jpAace is that, which we say is the same to A 
and to B, when the relation of the coexistence of B with C, E, F, G, 
etc., agrees perfectly with the relation of the coexistence, which A 
had -with the same C, E, F, G, etc., supposing there has been no 
cause of change in C, E, F, G, etc. It might be said also, without 
entering into any farther particularity, tliat place is that, which is 
the same in different moments to different existent things, when 
their relations of coexistence with certain other existents, which are 
supposed to continue fixed from one of those moments to the other, 
agree entirely together. And fixed existents are those, in which 
there has been no cause of any change of the order of their coexist* 
ence with others , or (which is bhe same tiling) in which there has 
been no motion. Lastly apace is that which results from places 
taken together. And here it may nut be amiss to consider the 
difference between place, and the relation of situation, which is in 
the body that fills up the place. For the place of A and B is the 
aame ; whereas the relation of A to fixed bodies is not precisely and 
individually the same as the relation which B (that comes into its 
place) will have to the same fixed bodies; but these relations agree 
only. For two different subjects, as A and B, cannot have precisely 
the same indi-vidual affection; it being impossible that the same 
individual accident should be in two subjects, or pass from one 
subject to another. But the mind, not contented -with an agree¬ 
ment^ looks for an identity, for something that should be truly the 
aame; and conceives it as being extrinsic to these subjects: and this 
is what we here call place and space. But this can only be an ideal 
thing; containing a certain order, wherein the mind conceives the 
application of relations. 

O. H. 271. Unless 1 am mistaken, the order of singulars is 
essential to particular parts of space and time, and from these [the 
singulars] universals are abstracted by the mind. 

X. § 68. The relation of monads to space a fundxvrnsntal 

difwidty of monadiam. 

G. II, 305. There is no part of matter which does not contain 
monads. 

G. H. 112 (1687). Our body must be affected in some way by 
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tli6 clianges in all others, ^ow tu all motions of our boclv corre¬ 
spond certain more or less confused perceptions or thoushts of our 
soul j hence the soul also \i*ill have >.ouie thought of ail the motion*- 
of the universe. 

a. II. 438 . ^Between the appearance of oodies to us and their 
appearance to God, there is the same kind of differenc** .t» het\\ een 
a scenograph and an ichnograph. For ‘-cenographs are didi-rent 
according to thj? situation of the si>ectator, while tlie ichnograph, or 
geometrical representation, is tinique. 

G. VI. 608 (D. 218; Jj, 220). If simple «>ubstances did not 
differ in their qualitie*^, there would be no means of perceivint? any 
change in things. ....AssuTiiing the each place would onij' 

receive, in any motion, the equivalent of what it had had, and one 
state of things would be indiscernible from another. 

G. V. 24 <N. E. 25). The least impression reaches ever 3 ’' bodj*. 
and consequently reaches the one whose motions corre*-pond to the 
actions of the soul. 


X. § 69. Leibnisi's early vieivs on this subject. 

G. I. 52 (1671). My proofs [of immortality, and of the nature 
of God and the mind] are based on the difficult doctrine of the 
point, the instant^ indivisibles, and conation; fur just as the actions 
of body consist of motion, so the actions of mind consist of 
conation, or, so to speak, the minimum or p<nnt of motion; while 
mind itself consists properly in only a point of space, whereas a 
body occupies a place. Which I clearly prove—^to speak of it only 
popularly—by the fact that the mind must be in the place of 
concourse of all the motions which are impressed on us by the 
objects of sense; for if I am to conclude that a Ijody presented to 
me is gold, I perceive together its lustre, dink, and weighty and 
thence conclude that it is gold; so that the mind must be in a 
position where all these lines of sight, hearing, and touch meet> and 
consequently in a point. If we give the mind a greater place than 
a point, it is already a body, and has parts esctemal to each other ; 
it is therefore not intimately present to itself, and accordingly 
cannot reflect on all its parts and actions....But assuming that the 
mind does consist in a poinl^ it is indivisible and indestructible.... 
I almost think that every body (£et6), whether of men or animals, 
vegetables or minerals, has a kernel of its substance, which is 
distinguished from the eapttt niorttium .... 
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G, I. 64, If now t.his koriiol of siilmtAnoo, consisting in a 
physical point (ilic prtixiiiifitc iiislriiiuoiit, anti as it were the 
vehicle, of the soul, which is consiitutetl in a mathematical point) 
always remains, it mattt'rs Ulth‘ \vli<>4iher nil gross matter,..is left 
t>ver. 


X. § 70. Jits widiile views. 

G. IV. 482 <D. 76; L. 311) (1695). Only aeoma of atibatance, 
i.e. real units absolutely dovoirl of parts, are the sources of actions, 
and the absolute first principh^s of the eoinposition of things, and, 
as it were, the ultimate eleiitonis in the analysis of substantial 
things. They might Ik* oalletl tnetn,p?i ifsical poinfa ; they have some, 
thing of the nature of life and they have a kind of perception, and 
mathetnaticaJ pointa are their jH>infa of for expressing the 

universe. But when corporeal substances aiv contracted, all thdr 
organs together make but one phyaivnl )Mnnt for us. Thus physical 
points are only apparently indivisible, ^fathelnatioal points are 
exact, but they are only modalities. None but metaphysical or 
substantial points (consisting of forms or souls) are exact and real 
G. IV, 484 (D. 78; L. 314) (1696). The organised mass, in 
which is the point of view of the soul, is more nearly expressed 
the soul. 

G. IV, 512 (D. 122) (1698). Nothing hinders souls, or at 
leant things analogous to souls, from being everywhere, although the 
dominant^ and hence intelligent, souls, like those of men, cannot be 
everywhere. 


X. § 71. His later views, 

G. IV. 674 (ca. 1700). Xt seems that it is mom exact to say 
that spirits are where they operate immediately than to say... that 
they are nowhere. 

G> II, 450 (1712). The explanation of all phenomena by 
nothing but the mutually conspiring perceptions of monads, setting 
aside corporeal substance, I hold to be useful for the fundamental 
inspection of things. And in this manner of exposition, space 
beoomea the order of coexistent phenomena, as time of those that 
are sucoesaive; and there in no sp«%tial oi* absolute distance or pro¬ 
pinquity of monads t to say that they are massed together in a 
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point, or disseminated in space, is to make use of certain fictions of 
our soul, since we take pleasure in imagining thing" \i hich caii oi.Iy 
be conceived. In this way of looking at thing", there is no exten¬ 
sion or composition of the continuum, and all difficulties acK>ut 
points vanish. 

G*. V. 205 (If. E« 230) (1704). The schools have three kinds 
of ttHeh/y or ways of existing somewhere. The first is called cireum- 
acriptive, which we attribute to bodies that are in space, which are 
in it pundeatim, so that they are measured according as points can 
be assigned to the situated thing corresponding to the points of 
space. The second is definitvee, where we can define, i.e. determine, 
that the situated thing is in a certain space, without being able to 
assign precise points or proper places exclusively to what is there. 
It is thus people judge that the soul is in the 1>ody, not believing it 
jiossible to assign an exact point, where is the soul, or something of 
the soul, without its being also in some other point.. .The third 
sort of ubiety is r^letive, which is attributed to God, who fills the 
whole universe even moxe ennnently than spirits are in bodies, for 
he operates immediately on all creatures by continually producing 
them, whereas finite spirits cannot exercise any immediate iufiuence 
or operation. I know not whether this doctrine of the schools 
deserves to be turned into ridicule, as it seems people endeavour to 
do. Sowever we can always attribute a kind of motion to souls, at 
least in relation to the bodies with which they are united, or in 
relation to their manner of perception. 

G. VT. 698 (D. 209; L. 408) (1714). There are simple 
substances everywhere, separated from each other, in fact (^- 
fecHvement^f 1^ their own actions, which continually change their 
relations. 

G. m. 623 (1714). We must not conceive extension os a 
real oontinuoua spac^ strewn with points. These are fictions proper 
to content the imagination, but in which reason does not find what 
it requires. Nor must we conceive that Monads, like points in a 
real space, move, push, or touch each other; it is enough that 
phenmnena make it seem so, and this appearance partakes of truth 
in so far as these phenomena are founded, i.e. agree with each 
other. 

G. II. 339 (1707). A simple substance, though it has no 
extension in itself, yet has position, which is the foundation of 
extension, ftyteTiaifiii is the simultaneous continuous repetition 

of position. 
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G. II. 370 (1709). I do not think it fitting to consider soul^ 
as in points. Some one might perhaps say that they are only in a 
place by operation...or rather,...that they are in a place by corre¬ 
spondence, and are thus in the whole organic body which they 
animate. Meanwhile I do not deny a certain real metaphysiciJ 
union between the soul and the organic body...according to which 
it could be said that the soul really is in the body. 

G. II. 378 (1709). Although the places of monads are desig¬ 
nated by modifications or terminations of parts of space, yet the 
monads themselves are not modifications of a continuous thing . 
Mass and its diffusion result from monads, but not space. For space 
...is a certain order, embracing not only actuals but also possibles. 

G. II. 436 (1712). We ought not to say of monads, any more 
than of points and souls, that they are parts of bodies, that they 
touch each other, or that they compose bodies. 

O’. II, 438 (1712). God sees not only single monads and the 
modifications of each monad, but also their relations, and in this 
consists the reality of relations and truths. 

G. n. 444 (1712). Monads per ae have not even any relative 
situation—t.e. no real one—which extends l>eyond the order of 
phenomena. 

G. n. 253 (1703). Monads, though they are not extended, 
yet have something of the nature of position in extension, i.e. th^ 
have a certain ordered relation of coexistence to other things, 
through the machine which they dominate (cui praeawit). And I 
do not think that any finite substances exist separated from every 
body, nor consequently are without position or order in regard to 
the other things which coexist in the universe. Extended things 
involve in themselves many things having position, but things 
which are simple, though they have no extension, yet must have 
position in extension, although it is impossible to designate this 
ptuietaHm as in incomplete phenomena. 

G. II. 277 (1704—5). My unities or simple sulratances are not 
diffused,.. .nor do they constitute a homogeneous whole, for the 
homt^neity of matter is obtained only by a mental abstraction, 
when we consider only things that are passive and therefore incom¬ 
plete. 


X. § 72. Time cmd change. 

G. VII. 373 (D. 249). It is a similar, Le. impossible, fiction, 
to imagine that God might have created the world some millions of 
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years sooner. Thooe who agree to Actions of thi- sort will be 
unable to reply to those who vouid argue £jt the "ternitr of the 
world. For since Grod does nothing without a '■’edtson, anri since no 
reason is assignable why he should not have created the world 
sooner, it will follow, either that he created nothing at aH, or that 
he produced the world before every assignable time, if, that the 
world is eternal. But when it is shown that the beginning, what¬ 
ever it is (ffud gu^il suit), is always the same thing, the question 
why it was not otherwise ceases. 

Q. VU. 402 (D. 268), It cannot be said that a certain ehtra- 
iiort is eternal j but that things which continue always are eternal, 
by always gaining new extension. Whatever exists of time and of 
duration, being successive, perishes continually; and how can a 
thing exist eternally which (to speak exactly) does never exist at 
all 3 For how can a thing exist, whereof no part does ever exist ? 
Nothing of time does ever exist, but instants : and an instant is not 
even itself a part of time. 

G* VII. 408 CD, 274). From extension to duration, non valet 
eonsegtientia. Though the extension of matter were unlimited, yet 
it would not follow that its duration would be also unlimited; nay 
even, a parte ante^ it would not follow’ that it had no banning. 
If it is of the nature of things in the whole to grow uniformly in 
perfection, the universe of creatures must have had a beginning.... 
Besides, the world*s having a beginning does not derogate from the 
infinity of its duration a parte poet; but bounds of the universe 
would derogate from the infinity of its extension. 

G. TTT- 581. As for succession, where you [Botu^et] seem to 
judge. Sir, that one must conceive a first fundamental instant, as 
unity is the foundation of numbers, and as the pmnt is also the foun¬ 
dation of extension : to this 1 mig^t answer that the instant is also 
the foundation of time, but as there is no point in nature which is 
fundamental with regard to all other points, and so to speak the 
seat of God, so I do not see that it is necessary to conceive a 
principal instant. I admit, however, that there is this difibrenoe 
between instants and points, that one point of the universe has not 
thft advemtage of priority of nature over another, whereas the 
preceding instant has, over the succeeding instant, the advantage of 
priority not of time only, but also of natureu But it is not neces¬ 
sary on that account that there should be a first instant . There is 
a difTeience^ in this, between the analysis of necessary things and 
that of contingent things. .Thus the analogy from numbers to 
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mstants does not hold here. It is true that tlie notion of numbers 
is resolvable at last into the notion of unity, >vhich is no longer 
resolvable, and may be considered as the primitive number. But it 
does not follow that the notions of the various instants are resolv¬ 
able at last into a primitive inatanti However, I do not venture to 
deny that there was a first instant. Two hypotheses may be formed, 
either that nature is always equally perfect, or that it always grows 
in perfection. ...[In the first cose] it is more likely that there is no 
beginning. [In the second case] ...the matter could still be explained 
in two ways, namely by the ordinates of a hyperbola or by those of 
a triangle. According to the hypothesis of the hyperbola, there 
would be no beginning...but according to the hypothesis of the 
triangle, there would have been a beginning. ...I see no way of 
showing demonstrativdy by pure reason which should be chosen. 

0. VII. 415 (D. 281). The author [Clarke] objects here, that 
time cannot be an order of successive things, because the quantity 
of time may become greater or less, and yet the order of successions 
continue the sama I answer, this is not so. For if the time be 
greater, there will be more successive and like sttites interposed; 
and if it be less, there will be fewer; seeing there is no vacuum, 
nor condensation, nor penetration (if I may so speak) in times, any 
more thou in places. 

0, II, 183. Time is neither more nor less a being of reason 
than space. To coexist and to pre- or post-exist, are something 
real; th^ would not be so^ I admit, according to the ordinary view 
of matter and substance. 

0, V. 189 (N. !E. 156). Time is the measure of motion, i.e. 
uniform motion is the measure of non-uniform motion. 


X. § 74 Leibniz held confusedly to otn chjeoUve counterpaH 

of space and time, 

0, VII. 329. Every primitive entelechy must have perception. 
For every first entelechy has internal variation, according to which 
its external actions also vary. But perception is nothing but that 
very representation of external by internal variation. Sinoe^ there¬ 
for^ primitive entdiechies are dispersed everywhere throughout 
matter—^which can easily be shown from tiie fact that princiffies of 
motion are dicqtersed throughout matter—^the oonaequenoe is, that 
souls also are dispersed everywhere throughout matter. 
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a. VL 405. As soon as we Sidniiit tliaw Gorl exist*-, we must 
admit that he exists necessarily. 2so^»' this pri\*ilpse does not 
belong to the three things of which we have been speaking "motion, 
matter and space]. 

0. VII. 375 (D. 251). God perceit es things in hiit '.eX 
Space is the place of things, and not the place of God's idea.-. 


XI. § 75. Perceptiun. 

0. VI. 599 (D. 209; Ii. 409). Perceptions in the Monad arc 
produced one from another according to the laws of appetites or of 
the final causes of good and evil, which consist in observable peiv 
ceptions, regpilar or irregular. 

0. I. 383 (1686). It is not necessary that what wre conceive 
of things outside us should be perfectly similar to them, but that it 
should express them, as an ellipse expresses a circle seen obliquely, 
so that to each point of the circle a point of the ellipse corresponds, 
and vice veraA^ according to a certain law of relation. For...each 
individual substance expresses the universe in its own way, much as 
the same town is diversely expressed according to different points of 
view. 

G. V. 101 <K. X m). A state without thought in the soul, 
and an absolute rest in body, seem to me equally contrary to nature, 
and without exam^de in the world. A substance which is once in 
action will be so always, for all impressions remain, and are only 
mixed with other new ones. 

0. VI. 576 (D. 187). When Mr Ixxske dedares that he does 
not understand how the variety of ideas is compatible with the 
simplioily of Gk>d, it seems to me that he ought not hence to derive 
an objection to Father Malebranche; for there is no system which 
can make such a thing intelligible. 

0. VI. 577 (D. 188). Mr T iOcVe asks whether an indivisible 
and uneoctended substance have at the same time modifications 
which are dififerent and even refer to inconsistent objects. I answer 
that it can. What is inconsistent in the same object is not incon¬ 
sistent in the representation of diffbrent olgects, which are conceived 
at the oa.™** time. For this it is not necessary that there should be 
difiisrent parts in the soul, as it is not necessary that there should be 
difibrent parts in the point, though different angles meet in ih 

0. VI. 608 (D. 219; L. 222). I assume as admitted that 
every created being, and consequently the created Monad, is subject 
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to change and further that this change is continual in each. It 
foUows from what has just been said, that the natural changes of 
the Monads come from an internal principle^ since an external 
cause can have no influence upon their inner being. But besides 
tiie principle of the change, there must be a particular series of 
changes [ten ditaU de ee qui cAan^e], which constitutes, so to speak, 
the specific nature and variety of the simple substances. This 
particular series of changes must involve a multiplicity in the 
unit, or in that which is simple. For, as every natural change 
takes place gradually, something changes and something remains 
unchanged; and consequently a simple substance must be affected 
and related in many ways, although it has no parts. 

G-. VT. 609 (D. 220; Ii. 226). We have in ourselves expe¬ 
rience of a multiplicity in a simple substance, when we find that 
the least thought of which we are conscious im olves variety in its 
object. Thus all those who admit that the soul is a simple sub¬ 
stance should admit this multiplicity in the Monad. 

G. VI. 827. It is true that the same thing can be represented 
differently ; but there must always be an exact relation between the 
representation and the thing, and consequently between different 
representations of the same thing. 

G. VII. 410 {D. 275). The author [Clarke] speaks as if he 
did not understand how, according to my opinion, the soul is a 
representative principle. Which is, as if he had never heard of my 
pre<e8tablished harmony. I do not assent to the vulgar notions, 
that the images of things are conveyed by the organs of sense to the 
souL For, it is not conceivable by what passage, or by what means 
of conveyance, these images can be carried from the organ to the 
soul. This vulgar notion in philosophy is not intelligible, as the 
new Cartesians have sufficiently shown. It cannot be explained, 
how immaterial substance is affected by matter: and to 
an i nt e l l a gib le notion thereupon, is having recourse to the scholastic 
chimerical noti<m of I know not what inexplicable apeeies inten~ 
tionaiea, passing from the organs to the soul. Those Cartesians saw 
Ihe difficulty, but th^ could not explain it. ...But I think I have 
given the true solution of that enigma, 

G. II. 71 (1686). It is the nature ci the soul to express what 
is happening in bodies, being so created originally that the series of 
its thoughts agrees with the series of motions. 

G. H. 74 (1686). The nature of every substance involves a 
general expression of the whole universe, and the nature of the soul 
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involves more particularly a more distinct expression of wliat is now 
happening in relation to its body. 

G. III. 575. Perception is, for me, the representation of a 
multiplicity in what is simple: and appetite is the tendency from 
one perception to another: now these two things are in all Monads, 
for otherwise a monad would have no relation to other things. I 
do not know. Sir, how you TBourguet^ can derive any Spinozism 
from this; that is jumping to conclusions rather too fast. On the 
contrary, it is just by means of these monads that Spinozism is 
destroyed, for there are as many true substances, and, so to speak, 
living mirrors of the universe always subsisting, or concentrated 
universes, as there are Monads, whereas according to Spinoza there 
is only a single substance. He would be right, if there were no 
monads ; then everything except Gkxl would be passing, and would 
sink into mere accidents and modifications, since there would not be 
in things the basis of substances, which consists in the existence of 
monads. 

F. de C. 62 (D. 182;. [Spinoza] is wrong in thinking that 
affirmation or negation is volition, since volition involves also the 
reason of the good. 

0. H. 317. universal is one in many, or the similarity of 
many; but when we perceive, many are expressed in one^ namely 
the percipient, you see how far apart these are. 

G. TT- 256. I recognize monads that are active per se, and 
in them nothing can be conceived except perception, which in turn 
involves action. 


XI. § 77. Perception not due to eustion of the perceived on 

the percipient. 

G. IV. 495 (D. 86). I take care not to admit that the soul 
does not know bodies^ though this knowledge arises without influ¬ 
ence of the one on the other. 

G. IV. 484 (D. 77; L. 313). G«d at first so created the soul, 
or any other real unity, that eveiything must arise in it from its 
own inner nature with a perfect spontaneity as regards itself, and 
yet with a perfect conformity to things outside of it. ...And accord¬ 
ingly, since each of these substances accurately represents the whole 
universe in its own way and from a certain point of view, and the 
perceptionB or expressions of external things come into the soul at 
their appropriate time, in ^urtue of its own laws, os in a world by 
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itaelf, aA if there existed notliing but Gkid and the soul,.. .there 
will be a perfect agreement between all these substances, which will 
have the same result as if they had communication with one another 
by a transmission of species or qualities, such as the mass of ordinary 
philosophers suppose. 

a. VI. 607 (D. 218 ; L. 219). There is no way of explaining 
how a Monad can be altered in quality or internally changed by 
any other created thing; since it is impossible to change the place 
of anything in it or to conceive in it any internal motion which 
could be produced, directed, increased or diminished therein, although 
all this is possible in the case of compounds, in which there are 
changes among the parts. The monads have no windows, through 
which anything could come in or go out. .A.ccidents cannot separate 
themselves from substances nor go outside of them, as the “ sensible 
species ” of the scholastics used to do. Thus neither substance nor 
accident can come into a monad from outside. 

Q. II, 12 (1686). Every singular substance expresses the 
whole universe in its own way, and in its notion are comprised all 
its events with all their circumstances, and the whole series of 
external things. 

0. II. 136 (D. 38). Each of these substances contains in its 
nature legem contwiuaUanie aeriei ettarwn operationuvi, and all that 
has happened and will happen to it. All its actions come from its 
own nature^ except for its dependence upon God. 

0. H. 503. I do not believe that a system is possible, in which 
Monads act on each other, because there seems to be no possible 
way of explaining such action. I add that an influence is also 
superfluous, for why should a monad give to another monad what it 
already has? For this is the very nature of substance, that its 
present should be big with the future, and that all things can be 
understood by means of one, unless indeed God should miraculously 
interfere. 

0. IV. 440 (1686). Nothing can happen to us but thoughts 
and perceptions, and all our future thoughts and perceptions are 
only consequences, though contingent ones, of our previous thoughts 
and perceptions, so much so that if I were capable of considering 
distinctly all that happens or appears to me at the present time, I 
could see in it all that will happen or appear to me for ever; which 
would not fail, and would happen to me just the same, if all that is 
outside of me were destroyed, provided only that God and 1 re¬ 
mained. 
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O’* Ila 119. Only indivisible substances and their diSerenc 
states are absolutely real. 


XI. § 79. The pre-estaihlished karmony. 

0. H. 58 (1686), Only the hypothesis of the concomitance or 
agreement of substances xnteT se explains everything In a manner 
which is conceivable and worthy of Gk>d j it is even demonstrative 
and inevitable, in my opinion, according to the proposition which 
we have just established [that in every proposition the notion of the 
predicate is contained in that of the subject'. 

0. I. 388 (1686). 1 believe that every individual substance 

expresses the whole universe in its own way, and that its following 
state is a consequence (though often a free one^ of its preceding 
state, as if there were nothing but God and it in the world ^ but as 
all substances are a continual production of the sovereign Being, 
and express the same universe or the same phenomena, they agree 
exactly with each other. 

0. VU. 311. Every substance has something of the infinite, 
in so far as it involves its cause, i.e, God, that is, it has some trace 
of omniscience and omnipotence; for in the perfect notion of each 
individual substance there are contained all its predicates, alike 
necessary and contingent, past, present^ and future; nay each sub¬ 
stance expresses the whole universe according to its situation and 
aspect, in so far as other things are referred to it; and hence it is 
necessary that some of our perceptions, even if they be dear, should 
be confused, sinoe they involve things which are infinite, as do 
our perceptions of colour, heat, etc. 

0^. TT- 68 (1686). The hypothesis of concomitance is a conse¬ 
quence of the notion which 1 have of substance. For according to 
me the individual notion of a substance involves all that will ever 
happen to it. 

0. II. 136 (D. 38). Each substance expresses the whole 
universe^ but some more distinctly than others, especially each in 
regard to certain tbitigw^ and according to its point of view. The 
union of soul and body, and even the operation of one substance on 
another, consists only in this perfect mutual agieement, purposely 
established by the order of the first cieaHon, in virtue of which 
each substance, following its owm laws, falls in with what the others 
demand, and the operations of the one thus follow or accompany 
the <^>eration or change of the other. 
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G. 11. 226. Certainly, in iny opinitm, thori» U nothing in the 
universe of creatures which docs not need, for its perfect concept, 
the concept of every other tiling in the uni\erso i»f things, since 
everything influences everything else, so that if it -wore taken away 
or supposed different, all the things in the world would haie been 
different from those tliat now are. 

IIL 143. I* true there is iiiiraole in my aystem of pre- 
established Harmony, and that Cod outers into it extraordinarily, 
but it is only in tho beginning of things, after which everything 
goes its own way in the phenomena of nature, aocoi’diiig to the laws 
of souls and bodies. 

G. III. 144. It scorns to me that 1 iiitiy say that my hypo¬ 
thesis (oonceriiing the pre-establish€‘d Harmony) is not gratuitous, 
since I believe 1 have made it appear th.at there are only three 
possible hypotheses [the inJtu.rnM occasionalism, and the 

pre-established harmony], and that only mine is at once intelligible 
and natural; but it can even Ik' provctl d pWmi'. 


XII. § 83. The three classes of monads. 

G. VI. 600 (B. 211; L. 411). 11 is well to make a distinction 
between percej^timi, which is tho iutcriinl state of tho Monad repre- 
sentiug external things, and ajjpercfptioUf which is tho cofuicioii87us8 
or the refl^ective kuowledgi' of tins internal staits and which is not 
given to all souls, nor to the same soul at all times. It is for lack 
of this distinction that the Cartesians have made the mistake of 
ignoring pero^tionH of which wo arc not conscious. ...Genuine 
reasoning depends upon necessary or etiU'iial truths, such as those 
of logic, of number, of geometry, which priKluco an indubitable 
connection of ideas and infallible inferences. Tho animals in which 
these inferences do not appear are called blio brutes ^ but those 
which know these necessary truths are properly those which ore 
called rational annual, and their souls arc ciilled sj/irits [esprits]. 
These souls have tho power to ptuforin acts of reflection, and to 
consider what is called tho ego, sul>Kijince, soul, spirit, in a word, 
immaterial things and trutlis. 

G. VI, 604 (D. 215; L. 420). As regards the I'ational soul 
or spirit^ there is in it soinotliiug more tliaii in the inouadh or 
oven in mere souls. It is not only a niirrer of the universe of 
created beings, but also an iiimge of the Deity....It is for this 
reason that all spirits, wbetliei* of met) or genii, CMilering in virtue 
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of reason and of eternal truths into a kind of fellowship with God. 
are members of the City of Gkid, i.e. of the mohc perfect state, 
formed and governed by the greatest and best of Monarch^. 

G. VI. 610 (D. 220; L. 230). If 'W'e are to give the name 
of Soul to everything which has perceptions and appetites in the 
general sense which I have just explained, then. aU simple 'oubstances 
or created Monads might be called souls j but as feeling is some* 
thing more than a bare perception. I think it right that the 
general name of Monads or Sntelechies should su£c6 for simple 
substances which have perception only, and that the name of Soulu 
should be given only to those in which perception is more distinct 
and accompanied by memory. 

G. IV. 479 (D. 73; L. 303). must not ecnfonud or in¬ 
differently mix, with other forms or souls, Sj or the reasonable 
soul, which are of a higher order, and have incomparably more 
perfection than these forms buried in matter—which in my opinion 
are to be found everywhere—being like little gods in comparison 
with these, being made in the image of God, and having in them 
some ray of the Divine light. For this reason, God governs 
spirits as a prince governs his subjects, and indeed as a father 
cares for his children; while, on the other hand, he deals with 
other substances as an engineer works with his machines. Thus 
spirits have special laws, which put them above the revolutions 
of matter through the very order which God has placed there; 
and it may be said that everything else is made only for them, 
^ese revolutions themsdves being arranged for the felicity of the 
good and the punishment of the wideed. 

G. V. 218 (IT. E. 245). The consciousness or feeling of the 
Ego proves a moral or personal identity. And it is by this that I 
distinguish the iirtcosoahUUy of a brute’s soul from the immortality of 
the soul <ff man : both preserve •physical and real identity, but as for 
man, it is conformable to the rules of the Divine Providence that 
the soul should retain also a moral identity apparent to ourselves, so 
as to constitute the same person, capable consequently of feeling 
chastisements and rewards. 

O. V. 219 (If. E. 247). As for the Sey\ it will be well to 
distinguish it from the appearance qf Self and from conscious¬ 
ness. The Seif constitutes real and physical identity, and the 
e^f^fteesranoe qf Self, accompanied by truth, joins personal identity 
to it. 

G. III. 622. [All monads] have perception...and appeUie..., 
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which is called xtagauni in animals, and toill where perception is an 
understanding. 

G. V. 284 (If. E. 331). is essential to substances to act, 
to created substances to sufPer, to spirits to think, to bodies to 
have extension and motion. That is, there ara sorts or species to 
which an individual cannot (naturally at least) cease to belong^ 
when it has once belonged to them. 

G. V. 290 (N. E. 338). [In man] reason is a fixed attribute, 
belonging to each individual, and never lost, though we cannot 
always perceive it. 

G. VII. 529 (D. 190). You next ask my definition of aoid. 1 
reply, that aotd may be employed in a bioad and in a strict sense. 
Broadly speaking, aaul will be the same as life or vital principle, 
i^. the principle of internal action existing in the simple thing or 
monad, to which external action corresponds. And this correspond¬ 
ence of internal and external, or representation of the external in 
the internal, of the composite in the simple, of multiplicity in uniiy, 
really constitutes perception But in this sense soul is attribute 
not only to animals, but also to all other percipient beings. In the 
strict sense, avul is employed as a nobler spedes of life, or sentient 
life, where there is not only the faculty of perceiving, but in addition 
that of feeling, inasmuch, indeed, as attention and memory ore added 
to perception. Just as, in turn, mind is a nobler species of soul, i.e. 
mind is rational soul, where reason, or ratiocination from universality 
of truths, is added to feeling. As, therefore, mind is rational soul, 
so soul is sentient life, and life is perceptive principleu 


XII. § 84. Activity and passivity. 

G. IV. 486 (D. 79 ; L. 317). Tlie customary ways of speaking 
can still be quite well preserved [in my system]. For we may say 
that the substance whose disposition explains a change in an in¬ 
telligible way (so that we may hold that it is this substance to 
which the others have on this point been adapted from the begidning, 
according to the order of the decrees of Ood) is the substance which, 
in respect of this change we should conceive as aoting upon tlie 
others. 

G. VI. 615 (D. 225; L. 245). A creature is said to cuA 
outwardly in so far as it has perfection, and to iifuffier in relation to 
another in so fur os it is inipei-fect. Thus action is attributed to a 
M.ouad in so fur as it lias distinct perceptions, and passion in so fur 
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as its perceptions are confused. And one created thing is more 
perfect than another in this, that there is found in the more perfect 
that which serves to explain d priori what takes place in the other, 
and it is on this account that the former is said to act upon, the 
latter. But in simple substances the influence of one Monarl up*n 
another is only ideal, and it can have its effect only through the me¬ 
diation of Gh>d, in so far as in the ideas of God one ^onad rightiy 
claims that Gkxl, in r^^lating the others from the beginning of things, 
should have regard to it.... And it is thus that, among creatures, 
activitieb and passivities are mutual. For God, comparing two 
simple substances, finds in each reasons which oblige him to adapt 
the other to it, and consequently what is active in certain respects 
is passive from another point of view; active in so far as what wc 
distinctly know in it serves to give a reasim for what takes 
place in another, and pcusive in so far as the reason for what takes 
place in it is to be found in that which is distinctly kno'an in 
another. 

Gi** IVa 441 (1686). When a change occurs by which several 
substances are afiected (as in fact every change affects them all), I 
believe we may say that the one whidi thereby immediciitely passes 
to a greater degree of perfection or to a more perfect expression, 
exerts its power, and acts, and that which passes to a less degree 
makes known its feebleness, and seuffere. Also I hold that every 
action of a substance which has perception implies some and 
every passion some pain. 

G-. TT. 13 (1686). The action of one finite substance on another 
consists only in the increase in the degree of its expression joined to 
the diminution of that of the other, inasmuch as God has formed 
them befor^and so that they should agree together. 

Q-, V. 201 (IT. £, 224). ^ 4o not know whether one can say 

that the some being is called action in the agent and passion in the 
patient, and is thus iu two subjects at once, like a relation, or 
whether it is not better to say that they are two beings, one in the 
agent, the other in the patient. 


XII. § 8G. Materia priina as an eleinsnt in each monad, 

G. Vn. 322 CMf. E. 720). Substances ha^e metaphysical 
matter or passiTe power in so far as they express anything con¬ 
fusedly, active power in so far as they express anything distinctly. 
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G. m. 636. As Monads (except the primitive one) are subjeoii 
to passions, th^ are not pure forces; th^ are the foundation, 
not only of aotions, but also of resistances or passivities, and their 
passions are in confused perceptions. It is this which involves 
matter or the infinite in number. 

G. n. 616. A substance acts as much as it can, unless it is 
impeded; even a simple substance, however, is impeded, but not 
naturally unless internally by itself. And when a monad is said to 
be impeded by another, this is to be understood of the representa¬ 
tion of the other in itself. 

G. H. 306. Maiberin primta . [is] the primildve passive power, 
or principle of resistance whufii does not consist of extenucm, 
but of what extension needs, and complements the entelechy or 
primitive active power, so as to produce the complete substance or 
Monad....We hold that such matter, i.e. the prindifie of passion, 
persists, and adheres to its own Entelechy. 

G. II. 325. Although God could, his absolute power, 
deprive a created substance of materia eeeundaf yet he cannot 
deprive it of materia prima ; for he would thus make it Actus purua^ 
sudi as he alone is. 

G. H. 368. materia prima of one Monad] does not 

increase mass, or the jfiienomencni resulting from Monads, any more 
than a point increases a line. 

XII. § 87. Materia prima the eovroe of jmiibede, pAiiraliby 

cmd master. 

G. VI. 546 (D. 169). Ood alone is above all matter, ainoe he 
is its Author; but creatures free or freed from matter would be at 
the same time detached from the universal connection, and like 
deserters frcun the general order. 

G. XL 324. To remove these [Intelligences] from bodies and 
places is to remove them frmn the nniversal connec^ticm and order of 
the world, whidi is made by relations to time and place. 

G. H. 412. Whoever admits the pre-established Harmony, 
cannot but admit also the docstrine of the actual division of matter 
into infinite parts. 

G. U. 460. 'X’ou [Des Bosses] adc further, why there should 
be actually infinitely numerous monads t I answer, for this their 
possibility will suffice, since it is better that the works of God should 
lie as splendid as possible; but tite same is required by the order of 
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tilings, otherwise phenomena will not correspond to all assignable 
percipients. A.nd indeed in onr perceptionc^ however distinot, we 
conceive that confused ones are contained to any degree of small¬ 
ness ; and thus monads will correspond to these, as to greater A.wi1 
more distinct ones. 

O. IL 248. 7oa £de Voider] desire a necessary connection 
between matter (or resistanoe) and active force, so as not to join 
them arbitrarily. But the cause of the connection is, thsLf every 
substance is active, and every finite substance is passive, while 
resistance is connected with passion. Therefore such a conjunction 
is demanded by the nature of things. 


XU. § 90. First theory of Soul and Body. 

G. VI. 539 (D. 163). When I am asked if these [principles of 
life] are substantial forms, I reply by a distinction: for if this term 
is taken, as M. Des CSartes t^es it, when he maintains...that the 
reasonable soul is the substantial form of man, I should answer yea. 
But I should say no, if any one understood the term as those do who 
imagine that there is a substantial form of a piece of stone^ or of 
some other non-organic body; for principles of life bdong rally to 
organic bodies. It is true...that there is no portion of matter in 
which there are not numberless organic and animated bodies....But 
for all this, it must not be said that each portion of matter is 
animated, just as we do not say that a pond full of fi^ is an 
animated body, although a fish is so. 

G. VI. 543 (D. 167). l^ot raily the soul, but also the same 
animal, subsists.... What does not begin to live^ does not cease to 
live either; and death, like generation, is only the transformation 
of the Bune MtimAI, whidi is sometimes increased, sometimes di- 
minished... .The machines of nature brang machines even in their 
smallest partly are indestructible^ because of the envelopment of a 
small machine in a larger one od infinitum. Urns we are obliged to 
maintain at the same time both the pre-existenoe of the soul as of 
the animal, and the substance of the animal as of the souL 

G. VH. 530 (D. 191). To each primitive entele<diy or eadi 
vital principle there is perpetually united a certain natural machine^ 
which comes to ns nndra the name of organic body: whicdi machine^ 
although it preserves its form in graieral, consists in a flux* end is, 
like the ship of Theseus, perpetually repaired. And we cannot be 
certain that the smallest particle recmved us at birth remains 
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in our body....Some animal always remains, althougfa no particular 
animal ought to be called everlasting. 

G-. V. 214 (N. E. 240). Organization or configuration, without 
a subsistent principle of life, which I call a Monad, would not suffice 
for the continuance of idemi mvmerOt or the same individual; for 
configuration may remain specifically without remaining individu¬ 
ally. .. .Organized bodies, as well as others, remain the same only in 
appearance... .But as for Substances, which have in them a true a-wd 
real substantial unity..., and as for substantial beings, which...are 
animated by a certain indivisible spirit, it is right to say that 
they remain perfectly the same indimdwUt through this soul or 
spirit, which makes the Ego in those which think. 

a. III. 356. I have said, not absolutely, that organism is 
essential to matter, but to matter arranged by a sovereign wisdo m. 

O’, II, 100. I admit that the body apart, without the soul, has 
only a unity of aggregation, but the reality which r omains to it 
comes from the parts which compose it, and which retain thw 
substantial unity because of the numberless living bodies which are 
enveloped in them. However, though it la possible for a soul to have 
a body composed of parts animated by separate souls, the soul or 
form of the whole is not on that account composed of the souls or 
forms of the parts. 

0. VL 619 (D. 229; L. 258). It must not be imagined... 
that each soul has a quantify or portion of matter belonging exdu- 
sivdy to itself or attached to it for ever, and that it consequently 
owns other inferior living beings, ...For all bodies are in a perpetuid 
fiux, like rivers. ...There is often metamorphosis in animals, but 
never metempsychosis or transmigration of souls; nor are there 
souls entirdy separate or disembodied iqtirits. God alone is oom- 
pletdy without body. 

G. H. 58 (1686). Each [soul and body] following its laws, and 
one acting freely, the other without choice, agrees (m ranoon^) in 
the same phenomena. Hie soul, however, is none the leas the form 
of its body, because it expresses tiie phenomena of all other bodies 
according to their relation to its own. 

G. VI. 595* ^ should have been much mistaken if I had 
objected to the Oaztesians that the agreement whidi, according to 
them, God maintains immediately between the soul and the body, 
does not make a veritaUe union, sinoe assuredly my pre-established 
Harmony cannot do so either. ...However I do not deny that thme 
is something of this nature ; and this would be analogous to presenee^ 
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of 'Which hil^erto, as applied to incorporeal things, the notion ha« 
not been sufficiently explained. 

O. VX. 598 (D. 209; li. 408). £ach specially important 
simple substance or hlonad, which forms the centre of a compound 
substance (e.g. of an animal) emd the principle of its unity, is 
surrounded by a mcug composed of an infinity of other 
which constitute the particular body of this central Monad....This 
body is organic, when it forms a kind of automaton or natural 
machine, which is a machine not only os a whole, but also in the 
smallest parts of it that can come into observation. 

G*. IT, 306. It is not to be thought that an infinitemmal 
portion of matter is to be assigned to each entelechy ; there is no 
such piece. 

G. H. 378. Although there is no absolute necessity for every 
organic body to be animated, yet we must judge that God would 
not have neglected the opportunity for a soul, since his wisdom 
produces as much perfection as it can. 

G. TIT - 363. Simple substance...cannoc have extension in it, 
for all extension is composite. 

G. VII. 468. Our substantial matter has only potential parts, 
but the human body is an aggregate. 

XII. § 91. Second liheory of Soul and Body. 

G. ITT- 657 (D. 234). A. true substance (such as an animal) is 
composed of an immaterial soul and an organic body, and it is the 
compound of these two which is called ttmunper se. 

Q. IV. 391 (]}• 63). Just as all things are full of souls, so 
also they are full of organised bodies. 

G. V. 309 (N. E. 362). Perfect unity must be reserved for 
bodies which are animated, or endowed 'wilh primitive entelechies. 

G. II. 75 (1686). Our body in itsdf, apart from the soul,... 
can only be called one substance improperly, like a machine or a 
heap of stonea 

G. H. 77 (1686). If I am asked, in particular, what I say of 
the sun, the globe of the earth, the moon, trees and similar bodies, 
and even beasts, I could not affirm absolutely that they are 
animated, or at least that they are substances, or whether th^ are 
merely machines or aggregates of several substances. But at least I 
can say that if there are no corporeal substances such as I want, it 
follows that bodies 'will be only true phenomena, like the rainbow.... 
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We shall never come to anything of which we can say: “thereis 
truly a being,” except when we find animated machines to which 
their soul or substantial form gives a substantial unity independent 
of the external union of contact. And if there are none such, it 
follows that except man there would be nothing substantial in the 
visible world. 

G. II. 371. I do not deny a certain reeil metaphysical U7iion 
between the soul and the organic body..., according to which it 
could be said, that the soul really is in the body. .. But you see 
that I have been speaking, not of the union of the Entelechy or 
active principle with materia prima or passive ^lower, but of the 
union of the soul, or the Monad itself (resulting from both prin¬ 
ciples) with mass or with other monads. 

G, VXI. 502. Every created monad is provided with some 
organic body. ...Every mass contains innumerable monads, for 
although every organic body in nature has its corresponding monad, 
yet it contains in its parts other monads similarly provided with their 
organic bodies, which are subservient to the primary organic body. 

G. IV. 511 <D. 120). So far as by its union with matter [the 
substantial form] constitutes a substance truly one, or a thing that 
is one per se, it forms what I call a monad. 

G. II. 118. As for the other difficulty which you [ArnauldJ 
make, Sir, namely that the soul joined to matter does not make a 
being truly one, since matter is not truly one in itself, and the soul, 
as you judge, gives it only an extrinsic denomination, I answer that 
it is the animated substance^ to which this matter belongs, which is 
truly one being, and matter taken as mere mass is only a pure 
phenomenon or well-founded appearance. 

G. n. 120. A whole which has a true unity can remain the 
same individual, strictly speaking, though it gains or loses parts, as 
we experience in ourselves. 

G. II. 368. A new entelechy can be created, even if no new 
part of moss is created; for although mass already has unities 
everywhere, yet it is always capable of new ones, dominating many 
others; as if yon were to imagine that God should make an organic 
body out of a mass which, as a whole, is inorganic^ e.g. a lump of 
stone^ and should set its soul over it; for there are as many 
enteIe<diieB as there are organic bodies. 

G. TI. 370. Every part of an organic body contains other 
enteleohies. 

G. n. 304 . A fraction or half of an animal is not one Being 
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per «e, because this can only be understood of the animai’s body, 
which is not one being per sc, but an aggregate, and 9 -r> arith¬ 
metical, but not a metaphysical unity. 

a. II. 251. A. primitive entelechy can never arise or be extin- 
gfuished naturally, and can never be without an organic body. 


XII. § 92. Tlie vinculum substantiale. 

Ch. U. 399. Since the bread is really not a substance, but a 
being by aggregation or a resulting from innumerable 

monads by a certain superadded union, its substantiality consists in 
this union j thus it is not necessary according to you [the Catholics] 
that Gk>d should abolish or change those monads, but only that he 
should take away that by means of which they produce a new being, 
namely this union; thus the substantiality which consists in it will 
cease, though the phenomenon will remain, arising now not from those 
monads, but from some dirine equivalent substituted for the union 
of those monads. Thus there will really be no substantial subject 
present. But we, who reject transubstantiation, have no need of 
such theories. [This passage precedes the first suggestion of the 
vinculum cubctantiale.] 

G. II. 435. We must say one of two things : eithmr bodies are 
mere phenomena, and thus extension also is nothing but a pheno¬ 
menon, monads alone are real, and the union is supplied by the 
operation of the percipient soul in the phenomenon; or, if faith 
leads us to corporeal substances, this substance will consist in 
the realily of the union, which adds something absolute (and therefore 
substantial), though temporary, to the monads which are to be 
united. ...If this substantial bond of monads were absent, all bodies 
wiHi all their qualities would be only well-founded phenomena. 

G. II. 461. Supernatural matters being opposed to philosophy, 
we need nothing else thaw mnwada and their internal modifications. 

G. II. 481. I have changed my mind, so that I think nothing 
absurd will follow if we held the vinculum stebataniiale also...to be 
ingenerable and incorruptible; since indeed I think no corporeal 
substance should be admitted except where there is an organic body 

with a dominant monad_Since, therefore, I deny ..not only that 

the soul, but also that the animal can perish, I shall say that the 
vinculum substanliale also...cannot arise or cease naturally. 

G. II. 516. This vincttlum attbaiantiale is naturally, but not 
essentially, a bond. For it requires monads, but does not essent i a lly 
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involve iiheni, binoe it can exist without monads, and 
without it. 

G. II. 517. If monads alone were substances, it would be 
necessary either that bodies should be mere phenomena, or that the 
continuum should arise out of points, which is certainly absurd. 
Real continuity cannot arise except from the vinculum sub&tauiiale. 

G. II. 520. Monads alone do not compose the continuum, 
since per ee they are destitute of all connection, and each monad is 
like a world apart. But in materia prima (for materia aeetmda is an 
aggregate), or in the passive element of a composite subbtance, is 
involved the foundation of continuity, whence the true continuum 
springs from juxtaposed compound substances....And in this sense 
1 may perhaps have said that extension is a modification of materia 
prtmo, or of what is formally noU'extended. 


Xll. § 94. I*r^ormation. 

G. VII. 531 (D. 192). I hold that the souls, latent in 
seminal animalcules from the beginning of things, ore not rational 
until, by conception, they are destined for human life; but when 
they are once made rational and rendered capable of consciousness 
and of society with God, 1 think that they never lay aside the 
character o£ dtisens in the Republic of God. ...Beath...can render 
perceptions confused, but cannot entirely blot them from memory, 
the use of which returning, rewards and punishments take place. 

G. VI. 152. I hold that souls, and simple subatanoes generally, 
can only begin by creation, and end by annihilation: and as the 
formation of a ni mated organic bodies does not seem explicable in the 
order of nature, unless we suppose an already organic pr^/brmaiionf 
I have hence inferred that what we call the generation of an 
is only a transformation and augmentation: tbrna wiTifta the sasne 
body was already organised, it is to be believed that it was 
already animated, and that it had the same souL ...1 believe 

that souls whi<di will one day be human, Nir** of the other 

species^ have been in the seeds, uid in the ancestors up to 
and have consequently existed sinoe the beginning of t.liiwgij always in 
a sort of organized body. ...But it seems proper, for several reasons, 
that they should have escisted then mily as sensitive or animal souls... 
and that they remained in that state until the *i*wy*» of the generatioii 
of the man to whom they were to bdong^ but that then they received 
reason, whether there be a natural method of elevating a senaitive 
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poul to the degree of a reasonable soul (which I have in 

conceiving), or that God gave reason to this soul by a special opera* 
tion, or (if you will) by a kind of traswc/’eation. 

a. VI. 362. I should prefer to do without miracle in the 
generation of man, as of the other animals ; and this could be 
explained by conceiving that, among the great number of Sonls and 
A wiTWftls j or at least of organic living bodies, which are in the seed, 
those souls alone which are destined to attain some day to human 
nature contain the reason which will some day appear in them. 

G. m. 565. The question always remains whether the basis of 
the transfoimation, or the pieformed living being, is in the ovary... 

or the sperm_For I hold that there must always be a preformed 

living being, whether plant or animal, which is the basis of the 
transformalion, and that it must contain the same dominant 
monad. 

G. VI. 643 (D. 167). I n-rn of the opinion of Mr Cudworth... 
the laws of mechanism alone could not form an animal, where 
there is as yet nothing oiganized. 


XIII. § 96. Unconscious mental states. 

G. V. 107 (N. E. 118). What is noticeable must be composed 
of parts which are not so....It is impossible for us to think expressly 
upon all our thoughts; otherwise, the mind would reflect upon each 
reflection to infinity, without ever being able to pass to a new thought. 

G. V, 109 (N. B. 120). These sense-ideas [heat^ softness, cold] 
are simple in appearance, because, being confused, they do not give 
*.Ti« mind the means of distinguishing their contents. 

G. V. 48 (N. E. 49; L. 373). These insensible percept^s 
also mark and constitute the same individual, who is chamcterized 
by traces or expressions, which tiiey preserve, of the preceding states 
of this individual....It is also by the insensiUe perceptions that we 
«- pla.in that admirable pre-established Harmony erf the soul and the 
body, and even of all monads. 

G. V. 49 (N. B. 51; L. 377). I ^ noticed that, in 

virtue of insensible variations, two individual things cannot be 
perfectly alike, and that they must always differ more than numeri¬ 
G. V. 79 (N. B. 84). PhUoUahes [Incke]: It very 
to conceive that a truth should bo in the mind, if the mind has 
never thou^t of this truth. TheophUus [Leibniz] ;...This reasoning 
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proves 'too inucli ; for if ‘tnitilis are 'fchoii^li'fcs^ 'we sliaJl l3e deprived, 
not only of tmtlis of wbich we liave never tliou£;^ht, but aJLso of those 
we have thought of, but are no longer actually thinking of; and 
if truths are not thouglits, but habits and aptitudes, natural or 
acquired, nothing hinders there being some in us of which we never 
have 'thought and never will think. 

a. V. 148 asi. E. 166). 'We have always an infinity of minute 
perceptions without perceiving them. W e are never without 
perceptitms^ but it is necessary that we should be often without 
ap29erv0ptians, namely when there are no perceptions which are 
noticed 

a. V. 97 (N. B. 105). Xn order that knowledge, ideas or truths 
should be in our mind, it is not necessary tliat we should have ever 
actually thought of them ; they are only natural hahits, that is to 
say, active and passive dispositions and attitudes, and more than a 


X.1V. § 99. Inncute idects and truths. 

G-. V*. 70 (IV. B. 75). X agree that we learn innate ideas and 
truths, whether hy attending to their source, or by verifying them 
t>hrough experience. Thus J do not make the supposition you 
[ILiOcke] supjMse, as if, in the case of which you speak, we learnt 
nothing new. j^nd 1 cannot admit this proposition : WTuxtetfer tve 
lecBm 4s m>t 4nnate. 

V. 71 (B*. B. 76). jPh .: Xs it not possible that not only the 
terms or words whicdi we use, but also the ideas, come to us from 
without f 7%.: Xt would then be necessary that we should ourselves 
be outside of ourselves, for intellectual ideas, or ideas of reflectian, 
are drawn from our mind: .A.n.d X should much like to know how 
we could have the idea of being, if we were not ourselves Seings, 
and did not thus find being in us 1 

G*. V. 76 (B. B. 80). Xf [the mind] had only the mere capacity 
for receiving knowledge...it would not be the source of necessary 
truths, as X have just shown that it is ; for it is incontestable that 
the senses do not suffice for showing their necessity. 

O. V. 70 (IT. B. 84). The proposition, ths siveet 4s not ths bitter^ 
is not innate, according to the sense we have given to the term 
4nn€tts For the feelings of sweet and bitter come from the 

external senses.... But ae for the proposition, the sgffusrs 4s not a 
oircls, we may say that it is innate, for, in considering it, we make a 
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subsumption or application of the principle of contradiction to what 
the understanding itself furnishes. 

Gh. V. 100 (N. £. 111). I shall be opposed by this axiom, 
admitted among philosophers, that nothing ia in ihe sou/ ushieh doea 
Ttot come from the aetiaea. But we must except the soul itself 
its affections. NihU eat in intellectUf qut^l non fa^rit in aenau^ 
excipe : niai ipae intelfectua, Now the soul contains being, substance, 
unity, identity, cause, perception, reasoning, and many other notions, 
which the senses cannot give. 

G. V. 139 (N. E. 156). A succession of perceptions awakes in 
ns the idea of duration, but does not create it. 

G. V. 279 (N. E. 325). [Ideas] express only possibilities; 
thus, if there had never been a parricide, ..parricide would be a 
possible crime, and its idea would be real. 

G. V. 324 (E. E. 380). ^be purpose of the predicameuts is very 
useful, and we ought to think rather of rectifying than of rejecting 
them. Substances, quantities, qualities, actions or passions, and 
relations...may suffice, with diose formed by their composition. 

G. V. 338 (N. E. 400). It is quite true that truth is ^ways 
founded in the agreement or disagreement of ideas, but it is not true 
generally that our knowledge of truth is a perception of this agree¬ 
ment or disagreement. 

O'. V. 347 (N. E. 410). As for the primitive truths of fact, 
they are immediate internal experiences of an immediacy of feeling. 
And it is here that the first truth of the Cartesians or of St. 
Augustine occurs: J thimh^ tharefoi'e I am^ i.e. I am a thing tehieh 
tAinJS». But...it is not only immediately clear to me that J" thinh, 
but it is just as clear to me that J" have different ihougJU8,.,/Hma the 
Cartesian principle is sound, but is not the only one of its kind. 

G. V. 391 (N. E. 469). We may always say that the proposi¬ 
tion I exiat is of the highest evidence, being a proposition which 
cannot be proved by any other, or an imimetliate truth. And to say: 
I thihkt ih^efore lam, is not properly to prove existence by thought^ 
for to thiTilr sLTid to be t.hiTilri'ng are the same thing; and to say I am 
thinking is already to say I am. You may, however, wish some 
reason, exclude this proposition from among the Axioms, for it is 
a proposition of fact^ founded on an immediate experience, and not 
a necessary proposition, whose necessity is seen in the immediate 
agreement (comwsonce) of the ideas. On the contrary, only God 
sees how these two terms, J and £xiatence, anro connected, i.e. why 
I exist. 
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G. V. 415 (N. E. 499). The immediate apperception of our 
existence and of our thoughts furnishes us the first ik posteriori 
truths or truths of fact, i.e. the^rst experiences, as identical proposi¬ 
tions contain the first H priori truths or truths of reason.... Both are 
incapable of being proved, and may be called inwiefHafe ; the former, 
because there is immediacy between the understanding and its 
object, tlie latter, because there is immediacy between the subject 
and the predicate. 

G. VII. 263 (N. E. 716). By the word idea we understand 
something which is in our mind; theiefore marks impressed upon 

the brain are not ideas_But many things are in our minds— e^. 

thoughts, perceptions, affections—which we recognize not tu be 
ideas, though they cannot occur without ideas. For an idea does not 
consist for us in auy act of iltoughi, but in a faculty. ..J£heve is 
nevertheless, in tliis also, a certain difficulty ; for we have a remote 
faculty of thinking about all things, even those whose ideas we are 
perhaps destitute of, because we have the fiiculty of receiving them ; 
therefore an idea demands some necar fcunilty or facility of tlUnking of 
a tiling. But even this does not suffice. ...It is therefore necessary 
that thei*e should be something in mo lohich not only leads to the 
thing, but also eapresses it. [See XI. § 70.] 

G. IV. 357 (D. 48). The first of the truths of reason is the 
principle of contradiction. ...The first truths of fact are as many as 
the immediate perceptions. 

G. V. 15 (D. 95; 17. E. 15). As for the question whether 
there are ideas and truths bom with us, I do not find it absolutely 
necessary for the beginnings, nor for the practice of the art of 
thinking, to decide it....The question of the origin of our ideas and 
maxi ms is not preliminary in philosophy; and we must liave made 
great progress to solve it well. 

O'. VI. 505 (B. 155). Since the senses and inductions can 
never teach us perfectly univeiual truths, nor what is absolutely 
necessary, but only what is, and what is found in particular ex- 
amples, and since we nevertheless know necessaiy and univeiual 
truths...it follows that we have derived these truths in part foom 
what is within us. 

G*. II. 121. I agree that the idea we have of thought is clear, 
but not everything clear is distinct....It is an abuse to wish to 
employ confused ideas, however clear, to prove that something 
cannot be. 

G. III. 479. The soul is innate to itself, so to speak, and 
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Gonaequently existence, substance, unity, sameness, diversity, etc. 

are so also. *' 

V. 156 (IflT. E* 175)« Ph.'. Hodies do not furnish us bv 
means of the sf*nses with so clear and distinct an idea of active 
power as that which we have of it by the reflections which ’we make 
on the operations of our mind. ...7%.: These considerations are very 
good. 

G. V. 340 (N. E. 402). Since all belief consists in memory of 
past life, of proofs or of reasons, it is not in our power or in our free 
will to believe or not to believe since memory is not a thing which 
depends on our will. 

G. V. 66 (N. E. 70). I have always been, as I still am, in 
favour of the innate idea of (jod...and consequently of other innate 
ideas, which cannot come to us from the senses. Now I go still 
further, in conformity to the new system, and I even think that all 
the thoughts and a>ctions of our soul come from its own nature, and 

that it is impossible they should be given to it by the senses_But 

at present I will set aside this investigation, and accommodating 
myself to the received expressions, ...I shall examine how we ought 
to say, in my opinion, even in the usual system (speaking of the 
action of bodies on the soul, as the Copemicans, like other men, 
speak, with good foundation, of the motion of the sun) that there 
are ideas and principles which do not come to us from the senses, 
which we find in us without forming them, though the give 

us occasion to notice them. 

G. m. 659. There is no necessity (it seems) to take [ideas] as 
something which is outside us. It is suificient to consider ideas as 
notions, i.e. as modifications of our soul. 

XIV. § 102. Distinction of sense and intellect. 

Q-, IV. 436 (1686). It can even be proved that the notion of 
magnitude, of figure and of motion, is not so distinct as is supposed, 
and that it involves something imaginary and relative to our per¬ 
ceptions, as do also (though far more) colour, heat, and other similar 
qualities, concerning which we may doubt whether they really are 
found in the nature of things external to ns. 

O', V. 77 (in’. £. 82). 7he intellectual ideas which ore the 
source of necessary truths do not come from the senses ...The ideas 
which come from the senses are confused, and the truths which 
depend upon them are so also, at least in port; whereas the intelleo- 
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tual ideas and the truths which depend upon them are distinct, and 
neither have their origin in the senses, though it is true we should 
never without the senses. 

G. V. 108 (N. £. 119). I distinguish between ideas and 
thoughts ; for we always have all pure or distinct ideas independently 
of the senses; but thoughts always correspond to some sensation. 

a. V. 117 (N. E. 130). It seems that the senses cannot 
convince us of the existence of sensible things without the aid 
of reason. Thus I should hold that the consideration of existence 
comes &om reflection. 

G-. V. 197 (N. E. 920). The senses provide us with the matter 
for reflections, and we should never even think of thought, if we did 
not think of something else, i.e. of tiie particulars which the 
provide. 

G. V. 220 (N. E. 248). Present or immediate memory, or 
the recollection of what has just happened, the consciousness 
or reflection which accompanies internal action, cannot naturally 
deceive; otherwise we should not even be sure that we are thinking 
of such and such a thing....If immediate internal experiences are 
not certain, there will be no truth of fact of which we can 
be sure. 

G. V. 363 (E. E. 432). The ideas of sensible qualities are 
confused, and the powers, which ought to produce them, consequently 
also furnish only ideas in which there is an element of confusion; 
thus we cannot know the connections of these ideas otherwise t.tuM? 
by experience, except in so far as they are reduced to distinct ideas 
which accompany them, as has been done (for example) in regard to 
the colours of the rainbow and prisms. 

G. V. 373 (N. E. 445). Our certainty would be small, or 
rather nothing, if it had no other foundation for simple but 

that which comes from the senses....Ideas are originally in our 
mind, and even our thoughts spring from our own nature, without 
the other creatures bemg able to have an immediate influence on the 
souL SCoreover the foundation of our certainty in regard to universal 
and eternal truths is in the ideas themselves, independently of the 
senses, as also pure and intelligible ideas do not depend upon tiie 
senses. ...Sut the ideas of sensible qualities...(which in fact are only 
phantoms) come to us from the sensei^ iLs. from our confused percep¬ 
tions. And the foundation of the truth of contingent and particular 
things is in success, which shows that the phenomena of sense are 
connected rightly, as tlie intelligible truths demand. 
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G. VI. 499 (D. 149). We may say that sensible qualities are 
m fact occult qualities, and that there must certainly be others more 
manifest, which could make them explicable. And far from our 
understanding only sensible things, they are just what we under¬ 
stand least. 

G. VI. 500 (D. 160). However, we must do the senses 
justice, that besides these occult qualities, they make us know other 
more manifest qualities, which furnish more distinct wn Hnwg These 
are those attributed to comman sense, because there is no external 
sense to which they are specially attached and peculiar. ...Such is 
the idea of numbers. ...It is thus also that we perceive figures.... 
Though it is true that, to conceive numbers and figures themselves 
distinctly,...we must come to things which the senses cannot 
furnish, and which the understanding adds to the senses. 

G. VT. 509 (D. 152). There are therefore three classes of 
notions: those which are sensible only, which are the objects appro¬ 
priated to each particular sense, those which are at once sensible and 
intelligible, which belong to common sense, and those which are 
intelligible only, which are peculiar to the understanding. 

G. I. 352. The mark of imperfect knowledge, for me, is when 
the sulgeot has properties of which we cannot yet give the proof. 
Thus geometers, who have not yet been able to prove the properties 
of the straight line, which they have taken as acknowledged, have 
not yet had a sufficiently distinct idea of it. 

G. II. 412. Would that incomprehensibility were an attribute 
of God only! We should then have better hope of understanding 
nature. But it is too true that there is no part of nature which 

we can perfectly understand_No creature however noble can 

distinctly perceive or compr^end an infinity at one time; nay 
more, whoever understood one piece of matter, would understand 
the whole universe. 

XIV. § 103. The quality of ideas. 

(J, V. 243 (N. If. 273). I have this idea [a distinct one] of 
it [a ohiliagon], but I cannot have the image of a chiliagon. 

G. II. 265. The ways of action of the mind, you say, are 
more obscure. I should have thought they were the clearest, and 
were almost idone clear and distinct. 

O. V. 478 (H. E. 674). God alone has the advantage of 
having only intuitive knowledge. 
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XIV. § 10J>. Definition. 

a. V. 248 (N. E. 279). "When there is only an incomplete 
idea, the same subject is susceptible of several mutually independent 
definitions, so that we cannot always derive the one from the other, 
...and then only experience teaches us that they all belong to it 
together. 

G, V. 274 (N. E. 317). The real [definition] shows the 
possibility of the thing defined, and the nominal definition dues not 
do so. 

G. V. 275 (N. E. 319). Simple terms cannot have a nominal 
definition : but... when they are simple only in relation to us (because 
we have not the means of analyzing tliem in order to reach the 
elemental^ perceptions of which they aro composed), like hot, cold, 
yellow, green, they can receive a real definition, which will explain 
their cause. 

G. V. 300 (N. E. 353). When the question is conceining 
fictions and the possibility of things, the transitions from species to 
species may be insensible. ...This indetoriuinatcuess would be true 
even if we knew perfectly the interior of the creatures concerned. 
But I do not see that it could pixwent things from having real 
essences independently of the understanding, or us from knowing 
them. 

G. IV. 424 (D. 30) (1684). We have a distinction between 
nominal €l^ttitio7i8y which only contain the marks of the thing 
which is to be distinguished from others, and real definitional from 
which it appears that the thing is possible; and by this Hobbes is 
answered, who held truths to be arbitraiy, because they depended on 
nominid definitions, not considering tliat the reality of the definition 
is not arbitrary, and that not any notions can be conjoined. 

G. IV. 450 (1686). When [definition] pushes analysis until it 
reaches primitive notions, without presupposing anything whose 
possibility requires an priori proof, the definition is perfect or 
agential. 


XIV. § 106. The Characteiistica Univci'salis. 

G. V. 460 (N. E. 559). I hold that the invention of the form 
of syllogisms is one of tlie most beautiful which the human mind has 
made, and even one of the mcMt considerable. It is a kind of 
univar8€U mathemaHea whose importance is not sufficiently known. 
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G. V. 461 (N. E. 560). Further it should be known that there 
are good a&yllogistic conclusions,,.e.g.‘. Jesus Christ is God, therefore 
the mother of Jesus Christ is the mother of God...If David is the 
father of Solomon, without doubt Solomon is the son of Da^id. And 
these consequences do not fail to be demonstrable by truths up m 
which common syllogisms themselves depend. 

Gh. I. 57 (ca. 1672). In Philosophy, I have found a means cf 
accomplishing in all sciences what Des Cartes and others have done 
in Arithmetic and Geometry by Algebra and Analysis, by the Ars 
Condtinatoria... .IBy this all composite notions in the whole world 
are reduced to a few simple ones as their Alphabet; and by the 
combination of such an alphabet a way is made of tinding, in time, 
by an ordered method, all things with their theorems and -ahatever 
is possible to investigate concerning them. 

G. III. 216. 1 li&d considered this matter...when I was a 

young man of nineteen, in my little book el*> Arte Combinaioria, and 
my opinion is that truly real and philosophic characters must corre* 
spond to the analysis of thoughts. It is true that these characters 
would presuppose the true philosophy, and it is only now that I 
should dare to undertake their construction. 

G. M. II. 104. What is best and most convenient about my 
new calculus [the infinitesimal calculus] is, that it offers truths 
by a kind of analysis, and without any effort of imagination, which 
often only succeeds by chance, and that it gives us over Archimedes 
all the advantages which Vieta and Des Cartes had given us over 
Apollonius. 

G, V TT- 185. [In ^ account of a boyish speculation limbniz 
says] I came upon this remarkable consideration, namely, that a 
certain AlphrdtsA qf human thoughts could be invented, and that 
from the combination of the letters of this alphabet, and from the 
analysis of the words formed of them, everything could be both 
discovered and tested. ...At that time 1 did not sufficiently realize 
the greatness of the matter. JBut later, the more progress I made 
in the knowledge of things, the more confirmed I became in the 
resolve to pursue so great a matter. 

G, V II - 20. Algebra itself is not the true characteristic of 
Geomeixy, but quite another must be found, which I am certain 
would be more useful than Algebra for the use of Geometiy in the 
mechanical sciences. And I wonder that this has hitherto been 
remarked by no one. For almost all men hold Algebra to be the 
true luathematical art of discovery, and as long a» they labour 
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under this prejudice, they will never find the true characters of the 
other sciences. 

G. vn. 198. The progress of the art of rational discovery 
depends in great part upon the art of characteristic (ars chemieter- 
isHea). The reason why people usually seek demonstrations only 
in numbers and lines and things represented hy these is none 
other than that there are not, outside numbers, convenient cha¬ 
racters corresponding to the notions. 


XV. § 106. I*our proofs of the existence of God. 

G. VII. 302 (D. 100; L. 337). Besides the world or the 
aggregate of finite things, there is a certain unity which is dominant, 
not only as the soul is dominant in me, or ratlier as the Ego itself 
is dominant in my body, but also in a much higher sense. For the 
dominant unity of the universe not only rules the world but 
constructs or fashions it. It is higher than the world, and so to 
speak extramundane, and is indeed the ultimate reason of things. 
For the sufficient reason of existence cannot be found either in any 
particular thing or in the whole aggregate and series of things, 
let us suppose that a book of the elements of Geometry existed 
from all eternity, and that in succession one copy of it was made 
from another, it is evident that, although we can account for the 
present hook by the book from which it was copied, nevertheless, 
going back through as many books as we please, we could never 
reach a complete reason for it^ because we can always ask why such 
hooks have at all times existed, i.e. why books at all, and why 
written in this way. What is true of books is also true of the 
different states of the world, for, in spite of certain laws of change, 
the succeeding state is, in some sort, a copy of that which precedes 
it. Therefore, to whatever earlier state you go back, you never 
find in it the complete iwason of things, t.e. the reason why there 
exists any world, and why this world rather than some other. 

You may indeed suppose the world eternal; but as you suppose 
only a succession of states, in none of which do you find the 
BuflScient reason, and as even any number of them does not in the 
least help you to account for them, it is evident that the reason 
must be sought elsewhere. For in eternal things, even though 
there be no cause, there must be a reason, which, for permanent 
things, is necesedty itself or essence j but for the series of changing 
things, if it be supposed that they succeed one another from all 
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eternity, this reason would be, as we shall presently see, the prevail¬ 
ing of inclinations, which consist not in necessitating reasons.. .but in 
inclining reasons. From this it is manifest that, even by supposing 
the eternity of the world, we cannot escape the ultimate extra- 
mundane reason of things, i.e. Ood....Since the ultimate root of all 
must be in something which has metaph 3 rsical necessity, 
the reason of any existing thing is to be found only in an existing 
thing, it follows that there must exist one Being who has meta¬ 
physical necessity, one Being of whose essence it is to exist i uid 
thus there must exist something different from that plurality of 
beings, the world, which, as we admitted and showed, has no meta¬ 
physical necessity. 

G*. 614 (D. 224) Xi. 241). In God is the source, not only 

of existences, but also of essences in so far as they are real, i.e. the 
source of what is real in possibility. For the understanding of 
God is the region of eternal truths, or of the ideas on which they 
depend, and without him there would be nothing real in possi¬ 
bilities, and not only would there be nothing existing, but nothing 
would even be possible. For if there is a reality in essences or 
possibilities, or in eternal truths, this reality must needs be founded 
in something existing and actual, and consequently in the exist¬ 
ence of the necessary Being, in whom essence involves existence, 
or in whom it suffices to be possible in order to be actual. Thus 
God alone (or the necessary Being) has this prerogative that he 
must necessarily exist if he be possible. An d as nothing can 
interfere with the possibility of that which involves no limits, no 
negation, and consequently no contradiction, this is sufficient of 
itself to make known the existence of God d priori. TTe have 
proved it also through the reality of eternal truths....We must not, 
however, imagine, as some do, that eternal truths, being dependent 
upon Gk>d, are arbitrary and depend upon lus will....That is only 
true of contingent truths, whose principle is JUneas or the choice of 
the beatf whereas necessary truths depend solely on his understanding, 
and are its intmrnal object. Thus God alone is the primary unity 
or original simple substance, of which all created or derivative 
Monads are products, and have their birth, so to speak, through 
continual fulgurations of the Divinity from moment to moment, 
limited by the receptivity o£ the created being, of whose essence it 
is to have limits. In God there is Power^ which is the source of all, 
then Knowledge^ whose content is the variety of ideas, and finally 
Witl, which makes changes or products according to the principle 
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oi the best. 'Jliese charociori sties correspond to what in created 
monads forms the subjeoL or bii.Ris [see Mi' Latta’s note, L. 245J, to 
the faculty of Perception, and to tlu‘ faculty of Ax>petition. But in 
God these attributes ai'e alisulutely iniinito or perfect; and in the 
created Monads...there aiv only imitations of those attributes, 
according to tho degree of perfection of the Monad. 


XV. § 107. The ontological argument. 

G. V. 419 (N. E. 504). [The ontological argument] is not a 
paralogism, but an imperfect deiuonstrat ion, wliicli presupposes 
something that it was still necessary to prove, to giro the argument 
mathematical evidence ; namely, it is tacitly suppo.sod that this idea 
of the all-great or all-i>orfect Being is possible, and implies no 
contradiction. And it is alnuidy something that, by this remark, 
it is proved tliat supposing t-rod to ho 2 tossihlt'y ho erists, which is the 
privilege of tho Divinity alone.. .The othor argiiinout of M. Des 
Cartes—which umlertakes to prove the Hlxistcnce of God, because 
the idea of Iiim is in our soul, and must have come fn>m tho original 
—is still less conclusive. 

G* V* 420 (E* E. 505). Almost all the lueaxib which have 
been employed for proving the existencu of God are good, and might 
serve their purpose if they wei'C perfected. 

G* IV. 406 (D. 137). the nocc^ssary Being is possible, he 
exists. For the necessaiy Being and the Being by his essence are 
one and the same thing...,If the Being through self is impossible, 
all beings through others are my too, sinec they only are, in the end, 
through the Being through self; and thus notliing could exist....If 
there is no necessary Being, there is no |>ossible being. 

G. ni. 572. 1 agree that the idea of possibles involves neces* 

ssirily that (t. 0 . the idea) of the existence of a lieiug wlio can produce 
the possible. But tho idea of possibles di>cs not involve the actual 
existence of this being, as it set^ms. Sir, that you take it, when you 
add : ** If there were not such a lx»iug, nothing would 1>e possible.” 
For it sudffioes that a being who would produce the thing should be 
possible, in order tliat the thing should be possible. Generally 
speaking, in order that a being may bo possible, it sulHces that its 
efficient cause be possible; 1 except tho supreme efficient cause, 
which most actually exist. But this is for another reason, because 
nothing would be possible if the necessary Being did not exist. 
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XV. § 108. Proof that ihe idea of Gc’^ '3 js- 

G. Vm* 381 714»' 1676*. 77* t* *"t 

>Pi6tb. I call a }><»tf>*i'fion overy 4 \ia'it t*!. ’■* *-* 

and absolute, and expresses Mithou^ ai.y ’jlmir- - "it : ,es 

express. Xow since such a quality is -.i np’.e. it is ; a. j.e 

or indefinable, for other\iise it \»ill eith^i not be oi.e qu*l:t 

but an aggregate of several, or, if it is one, it -vi.l be G:reuc.sc..'-ia 
by limits, and will therefore be conceived by a negation »f fartLe** 
progress, contrary to the hypothesis, for it is ae*.an.-c: tr, pare'.y 
positive. Hence it i« not difficult to show that o'f j n.f rti'in.s 'z.'e 
compatih1f‘ iyiter se, or can be in the same subject. Tor let there 
be such a proposition as 

A and £ are incompatible 

(understanding by A and £ two such bimjne forms or i ci-fectlons_ 

the same holds if se-\ eral are assumed at once;, it is obvious that rbis. 
cannot be proved without a resolution of one or both of the terms 
-1 and It; lor otherwise their uatui'e would net enter intj the 
reasoning, and the incompatibility of any other things --uld be 
shown just as well as theirs. But (by hypothe'.is, they -re irre¬ 
solvable. Therefore this proposition cannot be proved concerning 
them. 

But it could be proved concerning them if it were true, for it 
is not true pei' se; but all necessarily true propositions are either 
demonstrable, or known per se. Therefore this proposition is not 
necessazily true. Xn other words, since it is not necessazy that A 
and It should not be in the same subject, they can therefore be in 
the same subject j and since the reasoning is the same as regards 
any other assumed qualities of the same kind, therefore all perfec¬ 
tions are compatible. 

There is, therefore, or there can be conceived, a subject of ad 
perfections, or most perfect Being. 

Whence it follows also that he exists, for existence is among the 
number of the pei'fections.... 

I showed this reasoning to D. Spinoza, when I was at the Hague, 
and he thought it sound; for as at first he contradicted it, I wrote 
it down and read him this paper. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The reasoning of Des Cartes concerning the existence of the 
most perfect Being presupposed that the most pei'fect Being can be 
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conceived, or is possible.... But it is asked wbetlier it is in our power 
to imagine such a Being.... 


XV. § 109. The cosmological argument. 

G-. V, 417 (N. E. 500). [Locke argues that, because we now 
exists therefore something has always existed. Leibniz replies:] 
I find ambiguity in it [your argument] if it means tJufA ihere never 
zoos a time when nothing ecisted. I agree to this, and indeed it 
follows from the preceding propositiont. by a purely mathematical 
consequence. For if there had ever been nothing, there would have 
always been nothing, since nothing cannot produce a Being; conse¬ 
quently we ourselves should not be, which is contrary to the first 
truth of experience. But the consequence makes it first appear 
that in saying something has existed from all eternity, you mean an 
eternal thing. It does not follow, however, in virtue of what yon 
have advanced so far, that if there has always been something, then 
there has always been a certain thing, i.e. nn eternal Being. For 
some adversaries will say that I havo been produced by other things, 
and these things by yet others 

G. IV. 359 (D. 51). That there is some necessary thing is 
evident from title fact that contingent things exist. 

G. IV. 360 (D. 51). From the foot that we now are, it follows 
that we shall be hereafter, unless a reason of change exists. So 
that, unless it were established otherwise that we could not even 
exist except by the favour of €k>d, nothing would be proved in 
favour of the existence of Gkxl from our duration. 

XV. § 111. The argwmetU from tJie eternal tr'uths. 

G. V TT. 310. A necessary being, if it be possible, exists. This 
...makes the transition from essences to existences, from hypothetical 
to absolute truths, from ideas to the world... .Tf there were no eternal 
substance, there would be no eternal truths j thus Gk>d is also deduced 
hence, who is the root of possibility, for his mind is itself the r^on 
of ideas or truths. But it is very erroneous to suppose that eternal 
truths and the goodness of things depend on the divine will, since 
all will presupposes the judgment of the intellect as to goodness, 
unless some one by a change of names would transfer all judgment 
from the intdleot to the will, though even then no one could say 
that the will is the cause of truths, since the judgment is not their 
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cause either. The reason of truths lies in the ideas of 'nhich 

are involved in the divine essence itself. And -who would dare to 
say that the truth of Gud’s existence depends upon the divine will ? 

Gt. vX. 226* “We ought not to say, with some Scotists, that 
the eternal truths would subsist, even if there were no under¬ 
standing, not even God’s. For, in my opinion, it is the divine 
understanding that makes the reality of eternal truths: although 
his Will has no part in it. Every reality must he founded in some¬ 
thing existent. It is true that an atheist may be a geometer. But 
if there were no God, there would be no object of Geometry. An<I 
without Gud, not only would there be nothing existeni^ but there 
would be nothing possible. 

O. VXX. 190 (1677). 7ou hold that this [a certain pro¬ 
position of Geometry] is true, even though it be not thought by you ? 
B. Certainly, before either the geometers had proved it, or men 
had observed it. A. Therefore you think that truth and false¬ 
hood are in things, not in thoughts? B. Certainly. A Is 
anything false? B* I^ot the thing, I think, but the thought or 
proposition about the thing. A Thus falsity belongs to thoughts, 
and not to things ? B* I compelled to say so. A Then is not 
truth also? B* Xb would seem so, though I doubt whether the 
consequence is valid. A When the question is prc^posed, and before 
you are sure of your opinion, do you not doubt whether a thing 
is true or false? B. Certainly. A ITou recognize ther^ore that 
the same sulgect is capable of truth and falsehood, since one or 
other follows according to the nature of the question? B* X recog¬ 
nize and affirm, that if falsity belongs to thoughts, not things, so 
does truth also. A But this contradicts what you said above^ 
that even what nobody thinks is true. B. You have puzzled me. 
A Yet we must attempt a reconciliation. Do you think that 
all thoughts whidi can occur are actually formed, or, to speak 
more clearly, do you think that all propositions are thought? 
B. X do not think so. A You see then that truth concerns 
propositions or thoughts, but possible ones, so that this at least 
is certain, that if any one thinks in one way or in the opposite 
way, his thought will be true or folse. [The rest of the dialogue is 
concerned in refuting Hobbes’s nominalism.] 

XV. § 118. RelciMon of knowledge to tridh, 

G*. VI. 230. This pretended &te [that of the necessity of 
eternal truths], which governs even the divinity, is nothing else but 
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ihe very nature of Qud, his own underelanding, which furni&hea 
ruloa to liib wiedoni and goodness. 

G. VI. 423. la it by tlie will of God, for example, or ie it not 
rather by the nature of numbers, that some numbers are more 
capable than others of being exactly divided in several ways 1 

(}, II, 125. We may say that created spirits differ from God 
only as the less from tlie more, the finite from the infinite. 

G, IV. 426 (D. 32) (1684). As to the controversy, whethei* we 
see all things in God,... or have ideas of our own, it must be under¬ 
stood that) even if we did see all things in God, it would still be 
necessary that we should also have ideas of our own, i.e. not, as it 
were, certain little images, but affections or modifications of our 
mind, answering to what we should see in God. 


XV. § 114. Argument fi'oni pre'estahliahed harmony. 

G. V. 421 (IV. S. 507). These Beings [Monads] have received 
their nature, both active and passive,... from a general and supreme 
cause, for otherwise,... being independent of each other, they could 
never produce that Order, Harmony, and Beauty, which is observed 
in nature. But this argument, which appears to have only a moral 
certainty, is brought to a perfectly metaphysical necessity, by the 
new species of harmony which T have introduced, which is the pre- 
established harmony. 

F. de C. 70 (H. 184). God produces substances, but not their 
actions, in which lie only concurs. 

G. VII. 365 (D. 245). Olod is not present to things by 
aitzMiUoUf but by essence; his presence is manifested by his immediate 
operatum. 

G. VI. 107. Power is concerned with wisdom or under¬ 

standing with the truBf and will witli the good. 

G. VI. 167. [God’s] goodBieaa led him a/n^eodenUg to create 
and pniduce all possible good; but his toisdbm made choice of it, 
and was the cause of his choosing the best conaeqnonJtly ; and finally 
his power gave him the means of actitaUy executing the great design 
which he hod formed. 

G. IV. 440 (1686). God alone (from whom all indi‘\*iduals 
continually emanate, and who sees tlie universe, not only os they 
see it, but also quite differently from all of them) is the cause of 
this correspondence of their phenomena, and causes what is private 
to one to be public to all; otherwise there would lie no connection. 
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CJ« IV« 533« III order that an action 'should Ije not niiiaculou^, 
it is not sufficient that it should conform to a general law. Fur if 
this law were not founded in the nature of things, perpetual miracles 
would be required to execute it....Thus it is not enough that God 
should order the body to obey the soul, and the i»oul to have 
perception of what happens in the body j he must give them a 
means of doing so, and I have explained this means. 

O* Vila 390 (D. 955)« God, being moved by his supmne 
reason to choose, among many possible series of things or worlds, 
that in which free creatures should take such or such resolutions, 
though not without his concourse, has thereby rendered every 
event certain and determined once for all; without derr>gating 
thereby from the liberty of those creatures; that simple decree of 
choice not at all changing, but only actualizing, their free natures, 
which he saw in his ideas. 

a. VIL 358 (B. 242). If God is obliged to mend the course 
of nature from time to time, it must be done either supematurally 
or naturally. If it be done supematurally, we must have recourse 
to miracles to explain natural things, wUch is reducing an hypo¬ 
thesis ttd absurdum ; for everything ma^' easily be accounted for by 
miracles. But if it be done naturally, then God will not be 
inteUiffentia gupramundoTUi : he will be comprehended under the 
nature of things; that is, he will be the soul of the world. 

XV. § 117. God*8 goodness. 

G. Vn. 399 (I). 264). I have still other reasons against thi*. 
strange imagination, that space is a property of Ctod. If it 1)e so, 
space belongs to the essence of Ood. But space has parts: therefore 
there would be parts in the essence of God. SpedtUvm admisai. 

G. VTI. 415 (D. 281). The immensity and eternity of God 
would subsist, though there were no creatures; but those attributes 
would have no dependence either upon times or places... .These 
attributes signify only that Ood would be present and coexistent 
with all the things that should exist. 

XVI. § 118. Fr^6hm. and detarminisni,. 

G. VI. 29. There are two famous labyrinths, where our reason 
very often goes astray; one is concerned with the great question 
of the free and the necessary, especially in the production and origin 
of evil. 
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a. VI. 411. If the 'will determines itself without there being 
anything, either in the person choosing, or in the object chosen, 
which can lead to the choice, there will be neither cause nor reason 
in this election: and as moral evil consists in bad choice, this is to 
admit that moral evil has no source at all. Thus by the rules of 
good metaphysics, there should be no moral evil in nature; and 
also, by the same reason, there would be no moral good either, and 
all morality would be destroyed. 

Ch. VT. 380 (D. 197). The necessity which is contrary to 
morality, which ought to be avoided, and would make punishment 
unjust, is an insurmountable necessity, which would make all 
opposition useless, even if we wished with all our hearts to avoid 
the necessary action, and though we made all possible efforts to this 
end. Now it is evident that this is not applicable to voluntary 
actions; since we should not do them unless we wished it. Also 
their prevision and predetermination is not absolute, but presupposes 
the will: if it is certain we shall do them, it is no less certain that 
we shall wish to do -them. 

G. n. 419. I should not say that in Adam, or in any one 
else, there was a moral necessity of sinning, but only this : that the 
inclination to sin prevailed in him, and that thus there was a 
certain predetermination, but no necessity. I recognize that there 
is a moral necessity in God to do tlie best, and in confirmed spirits 
to act well. And in general I prefer to interpret the words thus, 
lest anything should follow which would sound bad. 

G. V. 163 (N. E, 182). It seems to me that, properly spedking, 
though volitions are contingent, necessity should not be opposed to 
volition, but to contingency...and that necessity must not be 
confounded 'with determination, for there is no less connection or 
determination in thoughts than in motions....And not only con¬ 
tingent truths are not necessary, but also 'their connections are not 
always of an absolute necessity...; physical things even have some¬ 
thing moral and voluntary in relation to God, since the laws of 
motion have no other necessity than that of the best. 

G. V. 165 (17. E. 184). fHie advocates of free will] demand 
(at least several do so) 'the absurd and the impossible, in desiring a 
liberty of equilibrium, which is absolutely imaginary and impracti¬ 
cable, and would not even serve their purpose if it were possible 
for them to have it, i,e, that they should have liberty to will against 
all the impressions which may come from the understanding, which 
would destroy true liberty, and reason also. 
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O’. V. 167 (N, £. 187)i W© do not will to will, but we will 
to do i and if we willed to wiU, we should will to will to will, and 
this would go to infinity. 

O’* IV. 362 (D. 54). To ask whether there is freedom in our 
will, is the same as asking whether there is will in our will. Free 
and voluntary mean the same thing. 

G. VII. 419 (B. 285). All the natural powers of spirits are 
subject to moral laws. 

G. VI. 130. The reason which M. Des Cartes has alleged, for 
proving the independence of our free actions by a pretended lively 
internal feeling, has no force. We cannot properly feel our inde¬ 
pendence, and we do not always perceive the often imperceptible 
causes upon which our resolution depends. 

G. VI. 421. ITot only free creatures are active, but also all 
other substances, and natures composed of substances. Seasts are 
not free, and yet they do not fail to have active souls. 

G. 1. 331 (1679). Whatever acts, is free in so far as it acts. 

G. VI. 122. There is contingency in a thousand actions of 
nature; but when there is no judgment in the agent, there is no 
liberty. 


XYI. § 119, Psychology of volition and pleasure. 

G. V. 149 (IT. £. 167). Ph. The Good is what is proper to 
produce and increase pleasure in us, or to diminish and abridge 
some pain. JEvil is proper to produce or increase pain in us, or 
to diminish some jileasure. Tli. I am also of this opinion. 

G. V. 171 (IT. B. 190). I would not have it believed...that 
we must abandon those ancient axioms^ that the will follows the 
greatest good, or flies the greatest evil, which it feels. The source 
of the little application to the truly good comes, in great part^ team. 
the fact that, in the affairs and occasions where the senses scarcely 
act, most of our thoughts are surd (soterdes), so to speak,...i.a void 
of perception and feeling, and consisting in the bare employment of 
symbols.... 17ow such knowledge cannot move us; we need something 
lively (vif) in order to feel emotion. 

G. V. 173 (N. S. 193). YTe must, once for all, make this law 
for ourselves: henceforth to await and to follow the conclusions of 
reason, once understood, though only perceived in the sequel usually 
by swrd theniglvtSf and destitute of sensible attractions. 

G. V. 175 (N. E. 194). Uneasiness is essential to the felicity 
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of creatures, which never consists in complete possession, which 
would make them insensible and stupid, but in a continual and un¬ 
interrupted progress to greater goods. 

Q-, VII. 73 (D. 130). Pleasure or delight is a sense of per¬ 
fection, t.e. a sense of something which helps or assists some power. 

Or. V. 179 (N. S. 200). In. the moment of combat, there is no 
longer time to use artifices j all that then strikes us weighs in the 
balance, and helps to form a compound direction, almost as in 
Mechanics. 

G-.'VT. 385 (D. 202). [In answer to the proposition that he 
who cannot fail to choose the best is not free;] It is rather true 
liberty, and the most perfect, to be able to use one’s free will in the 
best way, and always to use this power without being turned aside 
either by external force or by internal passions. 

G. V. 179 (N. E. 201). I do not know whether the greatest 
pleasure is possible; I should rather think that it can grow 
infinitely. 

O', V. 180 (E. E. 201). Although pleasure cannot receive a 
nominal definition, any more tlian light or colour, yet it can, like 
them, receive a causal definition, and I believe that, at bottom, 
pleasure is a feeling of perfection and pain a feeling of imperfection, 
provided they are sufficiently remarkable for us to be able to 
perceive them. 

G. VI. 266. Properly speaking, perception is not enough to 
cause misery, if it is not accompanied by reflection. The same is 
true of f^iGity....We cannot reasonably doubt that there is pain in 
animals; but it seems that their pleasures and pains are not as 
lively as in man, they are not susceptible either of the sorrow 
{cfiagfrin) which accompanies pain, or of the joy which accompanies 
pleasure. 


XVI. § 120. Sin. 

G. rV. 300 (D. 9) (ca. I6d0). Immortality without memoiy 
is quite useless to morals; for it destroys all reward and all 
punishment. 

G. VI. 118. Moral evil is so great an evil as it is only because 
it is a source of physical evils. 

G. VI. 141. There is a kind of justice, and a certain sort of 
rewards and punishments, which appears inapplicable to those who 
act from an absolute necessity, if there were any such. This is the 
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kind of justice which has not for its object amendment, or example 
or even the reparation of eva This justice is founded only tl 
fitness, which demands a certain satisfaction as the expiation of a 
bad action. 

0". IV. 454 (1686). It depends upon the soul to ^ard against 
the surprises of appearances by a firm will to make reflections, and 
neither to act nor to judge, in certain circumstances, without great 
and mature deliberation. 

O. vn. 92. Virtue is an unchangeable precept of the mind, 
and a perpetual renewing of the same, by which we are as it were 
driven to perform what we believe to bo good. ..Since our will is 
not drawn to obtain or avoid anything, except as the understanding 
presents it to the will as something good or bad, it will suffice that 
we should always judge rightly, in order to our always acting 
rightly. 

O. VII. 99. The chief rule of our life i^ that we should always, 
as far as possible, exactly do or leave undone what not the passions, 
but the understanding, shows to be the most useful or the most 
harmful; and that when we have done this, we should then, however 
it turns out^ account ourselves happy. 

XVI, § 121. Meaning of good and evil; three kinds of each. 

G*. Vila 74 (D. 130). The perfection dl the tmiverse, or 
harmony of things, does not allow all minds to be equally perfect. 
The question why God has given to one mind more perfection than 
to another is among senseless questions. 

G. VT. 376 (D* 194)« Ih must be admitted that there is evil 
in this world which God has made, and that it was possible to 
make a world without evil, or even to create no world at aU ..; but 
...the better part is not always that which tends to avoid evil, since 
it may be that the evil is accompanied by a greater good. 

G-. IV. 427 (1686). We must know what a perfection is, and 
here is a sufficiently certain mark of one: forms or natures which 
are not capable of the last degree, are not perfections, as for 
example the nature of number or figure. For the greatest of all 
numbers (or the number of all numbers), as well as the greatest 
of all figures, imply a contradicfuon; but the greatest knowledge 
and omnipotence do not involve impossibility. 

O. VIL 303 (B. 101 ; L. 340). Perfection is nothing but 
quantity of essence. 
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a. in. 33. The ultimate origin of evil must not be bought in 
the divine wUl, but in the original imperfection of creatures, which 
is contained ideally in the eternal truths constituting the internal 
object of the divine intellect, so that evil could not be excluded from 
the best possible system of things. 

Vn. 194 (ca- 1677 f). Absolutely first truths are, among 
truths of reason, those which are identical, and among trutibs of 
fact this, from which all experiments can be proved & priori, 
namely: Sveryikimg possible dema/nds that it should eanstf and hence 
will exist unless something else prevents it, which also demands 
that it should exist and is incompatible with the former; and hence 
it follows that that combination of things always exists by which 
the greatest possible number of things exists 3 as, if we assume 
Af Cf D to be equal as regards essence, i.e, equally perfect, or 
equally demanding existence, and if we assume that JD is incom¬ 
patible with A and with B, while A is compatible with any except 
2), and similarly as regards B and ; it follows that tlie combina¬ 
tion ABCt excluding 2 >, will exist; for if we wish B to exist, it 
can only coexist with C7, and hence the combination CB will exist, 
which is mom imperfect than the combination ABC. And hence 
it is obvious that things exist in the most perfect way. This 
proposition, that everything possible demands that it should exist, 
can be proved d posteriori^ assuming that sometbiug exists; for 
either all things exist, and then every possible so demands existence 
that it actually exists; or some things do not exist, and then a 
reason must be given why some things exist rather than others. 
But thib cannot 1^ given otherwise than from a general reason of 
essence or possibility, assuming that the possible demands existence 
in its own nature, and indeed in proportion to its pobsibility or 
according to the disgcea of its essence. Unless in the very nature of 
Essence there were some inclination to exists nothing would exist; for 
to say that some essences have this inclination and others not, ib 
to say something without a reason*, since existence seems to be 
referred generally to every essence in the same way. But it is as 
yet unknown to men, whence arises the inoompossibility of diverse 
things, or how it can happen that diverse essences are opposed to 

* Ldbniz remarks in Che margin: If eocistence were anythiog other Chan 
what is demanded by essence (eseenticu exiffewtia), it would follow that it itself 
would have a certain eassnoe, or would add something new to things, eonoeniing 
which it might again be adked, whether this essence exists, and why this rather 
than another. 
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eadi other, beeing that all purdy positive terms seem to be com¬ 
patible iroter ee. 

G. VII* 195 1677?). The Good is what contributes to 

perfection. But perfection is what involves the most of 


XVI. § 122. Metaphysical evil the source of the other 

two himds. 

G* V I* 162. Gkxl concurs in moral and physical evil, and in 
both in a moral sjid m a phys i c a l manner, wiaTi h-Ih/i concurs 
morally and physically in a free and active way, which renders Linn 
blameworthy and punishable. 

G. VI* 23*7* It might be said that the whole series of things 
to infin ity may be the best that is possible, although what exists 
throughout the universe in each part of time is not the beet. It 
would be possible, therefore, for the universe to go always from 
better to better, if the nature of things were such that it is not 
permitted to attain the best all at once. But these are problems 
concerning which it is difficult for us to judge. 

G* VI. 378 (D. 196). Ood is infinite, and the Devil is limited; 
the good can and does go to infinity, whereas evil has its bounds. 

G. IT. 317. Vice is not a potentialiiy of acting, but a hindrance 
to the potentiality of acting. 


XVI. § 123. Connec^Aon wWi. the doctrine of cmalytiG 

jitdpments. 

G. V. 842 (IST. E. 272). If any one widied to write as a 
mathematioian in Metaphysics and Morals, nothing would hinder 
him from doing so with rigour. 

G. V. 18 (D. 98 ; N. £. 17). I strongly approve of Mr. Locke’s 
doctrine concerning the demonstrability of moral trutha 

G. H. 578 (D. 128). felicity of God does not compose a 
part cd. our happiness, but the whole. 

G. U* 581 (D. 129). To love truly and disinterestedly is 
nothing else than to be led to find pleasure in the perfections or the 
felicity of the object....This love has properly for its object sub¬ 
stances capable of felicity. 
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XYl. § 124. The kingdoms of nature and of grace. 

Ot, TV, 480 (D. 73; L. 304). 8pitit(> have special laws which 
put theui above the ravolutiona of matter through the \ery order 
which Qod has placed there ; and it may be said that everything el se 
ib made only for them, these revolutions themselves being arranged 
for the felicity of the good and the punishment of the wicked. 

G. VI. 168. I agree that the happiness of intelligent creatures 
is the princijM! part of God’b designs, for they mobt resemble him ■ 
but I do not see how it can be proved that this is his sole aim. It 
is true that the kingdom of nature must be helpful to the kin gd om 
of grace; but as ever 3 rthing is connected in God’b great design, wo 
must believe that the kingdom of grace is also in some way fitted 
to the kingdom of nature, in such a manner that this keeps the 
greatest order and beauty, so as to render the whole compobed of 
both the most perfect possible. 

G. XV. 462 (1686). Felicity is to persons what perfection is to 
l>eings. And if the first principle of the existence of the physical 
world is the decree giving it as much perfection as possible, the 
first design of the moral world or Oity of God, which is the noblest 
part of the universe^ must be to distribute through it tlie greatest 
possible felicity. 

G. iV. 391 (D. 63). Nature has, as it were, an empire within 
an empire and so to speak a double kingdom, of reason and of 
necessity, or of forms and of particles of matter. 

G. VJL, 621 (D. 231J li. 266). Among other differences which 
exist betwemi ordinary souls and minds [eaprits] ..there is also this: 
that souls in general are living mirrors or images of the universe 
of created things, but that minds are also images of the Deity or 
Author ci nature himsdf, capable of knowing the system a£ the 
universe, and to some extent of imitating it....It is this that enables 
minds to enter into a kind of fellowship with God, and brings it 
about that in relation to them he is not only what an inventor is 
to his machine (which is the relation of God to other created things) 
but also what a prince is to his subjects, and even what a father is 
to his children. Whence it is easy to conclude that the totality 
of all minds must compose the Oity erf God, i.e. the most perfect 
State that is possible, under the most perfect of Monarchs. This 
Oity of God, this truly universal monarchy, is a moral world in the 
natural world, and is the most exalted and the most di>ine among 
the works of God; and it is in it that the gloiy of God lually 
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consists, for he would have no glory were not his greatness his 
goodness known and admired by minds. It is also in relation to 
this divine City that God properly has goodness, while his wisdom 
and his power are manifested everywhere. As we ha^e shown 
above that there is a perfect harmony between the two realms in 
nature, the one of efficient, the other of final causes, we should here 
notice also another harmony, between the physical realni of nature 
and the moral realm of grace, i.e, between considered as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and Gtod considered as of 

the divine City of Spirits. A result of this harmony is tiiat things 
lead to grace by the very ways of nature, and that this globe, for 
instance, must be destroyed and renewed by natural means at the 
very time when the government of spirits requires it, for the 
punishment of some and the reward of others. It may also be 
said that God as Architect satisfies in aU respects God as lawgiver, 
and thus that sins must bear their penalty with them, through the 
order of nature, and even in virtue of the mechanical structure 
of things ; and similarly that noble actions will attain their rewards 
by ways which, in relation to bodies, are mechanical, although this 
cannot and ought not always to happen immediately. 


ilTote to § 105. Many quotations relative to this subject (some 
from unpublished MS.) are given by Feano, ** Formules de Logique 
Mathdmatique,” Revue de MtndtSmatiguea^ T. vii. No. 1. 
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Abbtiaotion is falsifioation, 110 
Action, at a distance, 91, 93, 336: 

and leaction, 80, 83, 284 
Activity, definition of, 11, 45: neces- 
saty to substance, 41, 49 n, 815, 
217, 280; and passivity, 46, 189, 
142, 266: and time, 11, 51 
Aggiegates semi-mental, 18, 115, 116, 
248 

Algebra, Universal, 170 
Animals, 141 
Animal spintb, 140 
Anselm, 172 

Antitypia, 78, 226, 228, 229 
Apperception, 141, 165, 156, 264, 276 
Appetition, belongs to all Monads, 
181, 859, 261: defined, 188, 360 
A priori, not tynonymous with neces¬ 
sary, 28 

Aristotle, influence on Ijeibniz, 6,104, 
241 

Arithmetic, analytic or tynthetie 7 19, 
21, 24, 207 

Amauld, 6, 7, 8, 44«, 218 
Ar» ComblmtUn ia, 288 
Atoms, and impact, 90, 285: lieibnis's 
xeasons against, 92, 103, 284, 241: 
of snbstance, 104, 254 
Attributes, 212 
Axioms, 167, 169, 206 

Berkelsy, 70, 72, 166 
Body, of Christ, 151: demands unities, 
108: different senses of, 75: mathe- 
matioal, 106, 248: organie, 76, 126, 
140,147, 269 ff. 


Boscovich, 91 
Boyle, 6 

Bradley, 50 », 60,177 
Bruno, 187 

Calculus, infinitesimal, 6, 288 
Carteeianism, influence on Leibniz, 6, 
138: and substance, 40: and theory 
of impact, 64 

Causality, neoessaiy, 88; and sufficient 
reason, 80, 86 

Causal laws, as oonstitating unity of 
substance, 47: contingent, 27, 89, 
87n: final, 88, 310: and mutual 
independence of monads, 48: soma 
such laws neoessaiy, 67: syuthetio, 
16 

Causation, autonomy of, 96, 98, 186^ 
888 

Causes, equal to effects^ 81, 85, 288: 

final, 4, 84, 188, 148, 191, 201 
Change, continuity of, 88, 187, 245 
ChameterUtiea UutventaUs, 169, 883 
Choice, of Ood, 85, 87: and sufficient 
reason, 85 

City of God, 141, 201, 298 
Claifce, 112,119,188 
Clocks, illustration of, 186 
Coffito, 166, 277 
Compatibility, 18, 20, 174, 287 
Composition, only in concretes, 112 
Compossibility, 80 ft, 66, 67, 228 
Compound, ptesupposes simple, 100, 
108 

Connection, two Idnda of, 809 
Coostndnt, 198 » 
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Oontingemey, subnsts for Qod, 62: 
not ita^ contingent, 26: and in¬ 
finite complexity, 60, 221 
Continuity, of cases, 64, 222: de¬ 
finition of. 111, 245: of fonns, 64, 
169, 223; purely ideal, 111, 245: 
three kinds of, 68, 222: lasr of, 6S, 
222, 284: and point of view, 65: 
snatio-temporol, 68 
Continuum, 71, 100,108,152,243, 245 
Contradiction, only applies to complex 
ideas, 20, 287: law of, 22, 166, 207 
Cosmological argument, 175, 288 
Creation, 128, 185, 258 

Death, 155 

Definition, implies complexity, 18,282: 

real and nominal, 168, 208, 282 
De Priueipio InMvidiui, 6 
Des Bosses, 151 

Des Cartes, and simile of clocks, 186: 
his eoffitot 166: and Dynamics, 77, 
81, 82, 226, 228: and Ethics, 108: 
and existence ctf external world, 73: 
and ontdiogioal argument, 172, 286: 
and quality of ideas, 167: and re¬ 
lation of mind to matter, 81, 139: 
and suhstanoe, 41: and theory of 
knowledge, 179 

Determination, is it negation ? 186 
De t e r m in is m , and Dynamics, 81: 

li^hnis*s, 192,198n 
Dialectie, 110 
Dillmann, 150 

Dunensioiu, three neoessary, 21, 207 
lyineow de MitaphjfelgtUf 8, 7, 8 
Discreteness, defined. 111, 245 
Distance^ distinguished ftom length, 
112, 127 

Dreams, how distjngniaihed fimm true 
pereeptiona, 225 

Dynamics, and contingency, 29, 80, 
209: and Iisiimis’s metaphysiOB, 89, 
96,125, 217: and relative position, 
121: subjective theory of, 97: three 
types of, 90 

Bgo, a substance, 4, 42, 215; and 
time, 128, 215 


Elasticity, and atoms, 90: and im¬ 
pact, 89, 94: and monadi"m, 90 
Empirical, 24 

Enteledhy. 104, 129, 144, 150, 217, 
226,228.258 
Epistemology, 160 
Erdmann, 2,147,154, 188 
Essences, exist in the mind of God, 
176 : and necessity, 26 
Eternal truths, hypothetical, 18, 26, 
177, 208: do not cause knowledge 
of themselves, 184; proof of God 
from, 177, 288 
Ether, 90 

Ethics, Deibnis'a, 191, 291 
Eugene, Prince, In 
Evil, ooutamed in best possible world. 
198, 201, 295: three 197, 

295: a limitation, 189, 201, 297: 
and pain, 293 

Existence, on idea of xefleetifm, 162: 
a mark of eontingeney, 26: a pre¬ 
dicate^ 27,174,185: not a predicate, 
296»: not contained in snbjeet, 9, 
27 

Expression, defined, 182 
Extension, presupposes materia primal 
145: idienomenal, lOS: means re¬ 
petition, 102, 240: diafeingniwliaa 
horn speee, 101,289: prior to space? 
128: presupposes sabetsaoes, 102: 
not nnanaJyxaUe, 228 

Felieity, 195, 298 
Fisoher, Enno, 147 
Fluid, all-pervBding, 89, 90: motion 
of, 98ii, 94 

Force, oentrea of, 91: eonaervation of, 
280^ 284, 238; and continuity of 
motion, 87, 380, 288: derivative, 
79, 95, 337: and doctrine of monada, 
87: as entelechy, 95^ 231, 237, 342: 
prior to extension, 81, 229; and 
impaet^ 89,288,337: andindepend- 
enoe of substanees, 81, 94, 97, 98: 
and individoslity, 94: reqaixBd by 
inertia, 280: and Lmbniz’s 

idiilocoplty, 80: measure of^ 77,81: 
paative, 78, 239^ 231: primitiva, 79, 
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96, 887* itB reality, 107, 232, 238: 
and lelatirity of motion, 84, 86, 
281 

Form, aa foroc, 06, 183, 280: sub¬ 
stantial, 150, 161, 163 n, 242, 260 
Fractions, not sums of parts. 111, 
246 

Freedom, and contingency, 69, 192, 
211, 292: defined, 191: and deter¬ 
minism, 191, 391: and final causes, 
149 

Gassendi, 0, 70, 91 
Genus and species, 17 
Gteometiy, 21, 206, 288 
Gerhardt, In, 2 
Geulincx, 81, 186 

God, his goodness necessary? 30, 177: 
his goodness proved, 189: called a 
monad, 187: has no point of view, 
146: possibility of, 19, 178, 287: 
prooffa of. 123, 172, 884 
Good, and existence, 34: three kinds 
of, 197: and pleasure, 195, 393: 
and BeaUlo', 201 

Gravitation, rejected by Leibnia, H9, 
91, 286 

Hegel, 100,110, 188 
Hobbes, 6,21, 70,196n, 208 
Huygens, 6, 86, 91, 92 

Ideas, defined, 278: innate, 161, 165, 
276: need not resemble their ob¬ 
jects, 188: possible, 19: quality of, 
167, 281: of sense, 161,166: simple, 
18 

Identity, moral, 141 
Immortality, I't^l, 866, 294 
Impact, 79, 89, 91, 94 
Impenetrability* 78,146, 281 
Incessability, 141, 265 
Inconsistencies, two kinds in Iieibnia, 
8: in bis premisses, 117: due to 
theology, 188 

Indifference of equilibrium, 166, 198, 
292 

Indlsoemible BObstances inooneeivaUe, 
67 


Indisoemibles, identity of, stated, 64, 
219; proved, 65, 57, 219: n-wd 
plurality of substanees, 58: and ex¬ 
tension, 103: oud space and tune, 
66, 119 

Individual, involves contingency, 36: 
and infinity, 61: relation to species, 
62 

Indivisibles, two kinds of. 111 
Inertia, 78, 80, 83,146, 328, 280, 288 
Infimte, aotnal, 109,129 ii, 248; aggre¬ 
gate not a whole, 109, 244: number, 
109n, 110, 244: true, 109, 244 
It^fiuxua pityaieutif 187 
Instants, not porta of time, 111, 114, 
120, 247, 267 

Instiuets, innate, 196, 206 
Intellect, intimate to itaelf, 162 

Justice, vindictive, 294 

Eant, his A priori, 28, 167, 168: and 
centres of force, 91: and forms of 
intuition, 102: and measure of 
force, 77: and tlieoiy of knowledge, 
162,168: and ontological argument, 
26, 174, 188: and perception, 183: 
and theory of relations, 14: and 
absolute space, 119: and subjec¬ 
tivity of space, 74, 99; and syn¬ 
thetic propositions, 16, 22: and 
things in themselves, 15,188 
Kepler, 228, 229 

Knowledge, clear and obscure, 167: 
distinct and conftised, 168: ade¬ 
quate and inadequate, 168: sym- 
bblioal and intuitive, 168: innate, 
134; not caused by what is known, 
184: theory of, 160 

Latta, 100 

Inmitation, internal, 145 

Idne, not composed of parts, 112 

Iiocke, 93 n. 147, 155,160, 194, 288 

liOgie, symbolic, 170 

liotze, 67 n, 91,118,185, 188 

Machine, organic, 144,148, 269 
MalebraWie, 6, 41,187,184, 212 
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Mass, 78, 79i 848: discrete Imt in- 
finitdy divided, 108, 246 
Materia prima defined, 76, 78, 79, 
228, 268: distinct from extension, 
80, 229: extended, 102: and pas¬ 
sivity, 139, 144, 226, 267: and sin, 
196, 198 

Materia seeunda, 76, 80, 144, 226, 229, 
240 

Ifateri^sm, 70, 71,128 
Matter, a datmn for Ijeibnia, 70: its 
es s ence not extension, 77,140, 227: 
its existence, 72: its constitnentB 
not material, 106,848: metaphysical, 
146: cannot act on mind, 135: 
different senses of, 75, 226: 
ideality of space, 74: appearance of 
anbstanoea, 107 
Maxwell, 88 
Memory, 141 

Mind (see Spirits); consists in a point, 
128, 253 

Miracle, only one reqnired by Leibniz, 
187, 264, 291: in generation, 154, 
874 

Momentam, 81, 226, 227 

Monad, defined, 100, 226: dominant, 

140, 141, 147, 864: and materia 
primot 144, 267: mirrors the oni- 
verse, 131, 187, 862: has position, 
126 : how related to space, 128,129, 
252 

Monadism, and the continanm, 71, 
108 : and God, 172, 186 : and inde- 
pendence of sabetanees, 136: and 
space, 118,182,186: and time, 188 
Monads, bate, 141: three classes of, 

141, 264: mntnally independent, 
184, 186, 862: common qualities 
of, 181; distingnished by internal 
qualities, 181 

Monadologyf In, 8 
Mono* Monadum, 187 
Morals, demonstrable, 897 
Motion, and continuity, 81^ 87, 127: 
and force, 88: phenomenal, 288: 
and point of view, 166: relativity 
o^ 84: and relativity of petition. 
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Nature and Grace, 201, 29^: Prin¬ 
ciples of, 1 

Necessity, meaning of, 23: three hinds 
of, 69. 223, 292 
2fev> Essayst 184, 161 
Newton, 6 n, 85, 91, 112, 119, 232 
Number, relational, 14, 116: infinite, 
109 R, 110 

Occasionalism, 81, 132,186, 140 
One, prior to fractiana. 111, 246: only 
number whitii is a predicate, 115 
Ontdogioal argument, 172, 286 

Pantheism, in Leibniz, 188, 186 
Passion, spontaneous, 95, 145: and 
pain, 195 

Passivity, 46.189, 140,144 r, 192 
Pearson, Earl, 128 

Perception, defined, 116, ISO, 259, 
261: distinct and confiised, 140, 
144, 146, 155: infinitely complez, 
147, 157: minute, 157: btiongs to 
aU monads, 181, 259, 261: not 
caused ly object, 182,138,164, 225, 
260, 261: and simultaneity, 180: 
its tmstworthinesB a premiss for 
Leibniz, 4, 75, 181, 825: uncon- 
BciouB, 147, 156, 876, 276 
Perfection, and eleaxness of perception, 
141, 148, 266: defined, 174, 189, 
800, 287, 295: and existenoe, 84, 
73, 189, 198, 896: and pleasure, 
194^ 294 

Phoiomena, always divisible, 106 
Place, 121, 258: and point 

of view, 118 
Plato, 6, 7.197n 

Pleasure and Pain, 148, 194, 201n, 
867, 298 

Plenum, motion in, 93 n, 97, 129, 285 
Points, mathematical, 108, 104, 113, 
114, 188, 241, 254: metaphysiaal, 
104, 124, 241, 264: pliytieal, 106, 
128, 148, 168, 264: not parts of 
spacer 111, 114, 120: of view, 118, 
122, 124,146, 166, 186, 264 
Possible, requires possible cause, 26, 
86r (see Worlds) 
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Predicaments, 162, 277 
Predicate (see Subject) 

Predicates, contingent, 10, 28, 29 
Pre-established harmony, and Dy¬ 
namics, 81: and perception, 18S, 
186, 268: proof of God from, 183,290 
Pre-formation, 154, 274 
Premisses, Leibniz’s, 4 
Presence, kinds of, 124, 290: in a 
▼olnme, 125,158 

Propositions, analysis of, 8 : analytic, 
4, 10, 16, 22 : dichotomy of, 30: 
existential, 25, 29, 177, 182: iden¬ 
tical, 19: necessaiy and contingent, 
4, 9, 16, 88. 197 n, 207, 208: syn¬ 
thetic, 10. 16. 21 

Psychical disposition, 157, 164, 166 
Psychology, 160 

Quantity, infinite, 115 ; intensive and 
extensive, 114: applies to orders, 
114 tt, 248 

Batio, 12, 111, 114n, 248 
Season (see Sufficient): intdining, 82, 
88 , 176: belongs to spirits, 141 
Belations, merely ideal? 13, 14, 180: 

two kinds of, 206 
Besistance, 78, 228, 229, 240 

Seholastioism, 6 
Self-conscionsnesa, 141, 162 
Sensation, 135, 148, 158 
Series, causal, 48, 97, 98, 185 
Simultaneity, 52, 180 
Sin, 196, 292, 294 
Situation, defined, 120 
Solipsism, reasons against, 70, 224 
Soul and Body, 187, 189, 147, 205, 
269 ff. 

Souls, each a world apart, 10, 48, 205: 
detoed, 141, 265: in points? 122, 
124, 258 ff.: always think. 155 
Space, not an absolute being, HR, 
249: not an attribute, 119, 240: 
its existence contingent, 130, 250: 
three kinds 180: and Leibniz’s 
logic, 118: its relation to monads, 
122 , 262ff.: relational theory of. 


118, 2,51: relational theory essential 
to Monadism, 119: subjective? 122, 
126, 129: not a substance, 119: 
two theories of, 112: same in all 
possible worlds, 126, 129 
Species, involves only necessary truths, 
26. 209 

Spinoza, and activity, 44 n, 94 n: and 
geometrical method, 170 : infiuence 
on Leibniz, 5, 6, 189, 287: and 
limitation, 145: and metaphysical 
perfection, 197 n : and monism, 126, 
179: and relation of mind to matter, 
81, 186, 140: and pLeasure-pain, 
198n: and substance, 41: and suf¬ 
ficient reason, 88 n 

Spirits, defined, 141, 264: ends in 
themselves, 148, 201, 298: never 
disembodied, 147 
Spontaneity, 193 
Statics, 81 
Stein, 186 n, 154n 

Subject, and predicate, every propo¬ 
sition contains, 4, 9, 12: contains 
predicate, 9, 17, 83, 205, 210, 214, 
216: defined by its predicates? 28, 
48, 49. 59, 220 

Substance, corporeal, 77, 106, 144, 
151, 226: definition of, 4, 10, 42, 
212, 218, 289: objections to 126; 
has infinite number of predicates, 
60, 218, 221; must be analogona to 
soul, 105: involves all its states, 
10, 48, 188, 218: and time. 42, 50, 
217, 219 : unextended. 105, 227 
Sufficient Beason, 10, 27, 81, 82, 209: 
actual and possible distinguished, 
86, 148 n: two principles of, 80, 35, 
86: relation to law of contradiction, 
85, 86, 211 
Syllogism, 170, 282 

Tabftda rascr, 158 
ThioAicte^ 1, 22 

Time, not a real being, 50, 120, 129, 
250, 257: and contingency, 25, 29: 
distinguished from duration, 289: 
its existence contingent, 80: three 
kinds of, 180: past, lof^oally prior 
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to ftitnre, 128, 257: a plennm, 127, 
188, 258: its properties necessazy, 
80, 129: relational theory of, 120, 
127, 250, 258: consists of relations 
of predicates, 128: and substance, 
50 

Transubstantiation, 78 n, 151 
Troths, of fact, 166, 207 : innate, 157, 
161, 276: of reason, 166, 207: their 
rdation to knourledge, 181, 289 

Ubiety, 124, 255 
Uneasiness, 194, 298 
Unity, necessary to reality, 103, 150, 
289, 241, 242 

Vman per ee, 150, 226, 271 

Vacuum, and atoms, 93: proof of, 77m, 
227 : reasons against, 73, 92, 235 
Van Helmont, 188 n 


ViHcuhim sah-tf*,itiale, 151, 273 

Virtue, 196, 2P5 

Vis Viva, 81, 82, 96, 237 

Volition, law of, 29, 37. 13... 143, 19 *’., 
259, 261, 293 

Weismann, 154 

"Whole, onl 3 ' applicable to ind:\i.<i'ile, 
115: prior to parts in idec.I«. Ill, 
112, 245: subsequent to pans in 
actuals. 111, 245 

"Wolff, 58 m, 140» 

World, external, its esistecce onl" 
probable, 72, 74, 167, 224: kuLi'vn 
confusedly, 162 

Worlds, possible, con'e^pond to pjss.ble 
designs of God, 36, *210: Je-'Ciibed, 
63 

Wundt, 81 
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